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It  IS  PARTICULARLY  HELPFUL  TO  PER¬ 
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TO  VISIT  NEW  YORK 

It  WILL  BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST.  THE 

Mailorder  Department  supplies 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
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** Better  Business” 

By  WIUJAM  HARD 

{Author  of  **Women  of  To-Morrow”) 

William  Hard  commences  a  splendid  new  series  of  constructive 
articles  on  “Better  Business.’*  Mr.  Hard  in  his  first  instal¬ 
ment,  “Brains  Across  the  Sea,  ’’  shows  precisely  where  Ameria 
leads  and  also  where  she  can  learn  many  helpful  lessons  from 
her  European  rivals.  This  series  will  appeal  to  every  business 
man  interested  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  A  highly  valuable  up-building  contribution. 


JOHN  A.  RYAN.  DJJ..  va.  MORRIS  HII.LQUIT 

Whether  you  believe  in  Socialism  or  not,  you  have  got  to  know 
something  about  it  these  days.  It  simply  will  not  down.  In 
the  stirring  controversy  now  running  in  Everybody's,  you  not 
only  get  authentic  information  on  this  agitating  question  but 
also  mighty  interesting  reading.  There’s  a  refreshing  absence 
of  technical  jargon.  Every  paragraph  is  clear  cut,  forcible  and 
full  of  “meat. " 


By  WILUAM  J.  LOCKE 

A  wonderfully  realistic  story  by  the  creator  of  “The  Beloved 
Vagabond.’’  Just  the  right  atmosphere  for  a  Christmas  story 
— tender,  wistful,  and  clwracteristically  Locke-like  in  appeal. 
Fardetti,  the  dear  old  Italian  music  master,  will  linger  in  your 
memory  like  a  song  of  long  ago.  It  takes  a  noble  soul  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  vicariously  after  years  and  years  of  struggle, 
and  old  Fardetti  accomplishes  this  rare  act. 


ZONA  GALE 
Author  of 
‘  A  Great  Tree’ 


“A  Great  Tree” 

By  ZONA  GALE 

One  of  the  Friendship  Village  series.  The  very  spirit  of 
Christmas  is  breathed  into  this  story.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  the  Great  Idea  caught  on  as  soon  as  IT  was  suggested, 
and  you’ll  be  delighted  with  what  the  entire  village  saiv  in  the 
Square,  and  what  they  heard  and  what  they  did. 
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ISKT  it  time  you  knew  both  sides  of  socialism? 

Read  the  Debate  between  Morris  Hillquit  and  John  A.  Ryan 
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Your  Confidence  And  Good-Will — ^And 
Those  Who  Win  Them  Both  ^ 

And  the  Way  of  a  Careful  Host  Who  Presents  a  Business  Friend  io 

His  Family  Friends 


X  FRONT  of  a  store  of  old  standing 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  we  saw  the 
other  day  the  following  very  modern 
placard: 

A  fine  new  store  can  be  built  out  of 
bricks  and  mortar  in  a  few  months. 

It  takes  years  and  years  to  build  a 
store  out  oj  confidence  and  good-will. 

In  every  community  there  are  stores  which 
can  properly  say  that,  simply  because  they 
have  been  fairly  earning  the  confidence  of  the 
local  public,  and  now  are  firmly  standing  on 
that  public’s  good-will. 

Those  stores  are  strong  because  for  years 
they  have  been  both  frank  and  intimate  with 
the  public.  The  test  of  acquaintanceship  has 
been  building  up  confidence  all  the  time.  The 
public  isn’t  afraid  of  humbug  there.  The 
public  believes  that  what  the  salesmen  say 
is  so.  If  there  are  “bargains”  now  and  then, 
they  are  real  bargains,  for  real  reasons — not 
fake  bargains  floated  by  lies. 

Such  stores,  in  every  town,  are  our  comfort 
and  stay. 

Wip)e  them  out  by  a  fire,  and  let  them  begin 
again  to-morrow  in  shacks:  the  public  wdll 
follow  them  there,  and  they  will  do  business 
from  the  start. 

“Confidence  and  good-will”  are  really  the 
only  assets  which  misfortune  can’t  destroy. 


Do  all  our  readers  realize  that  just  thit 
principle  is  what  makes  our  advertiseis  ad¬ 
vertise  to  you? 

They  have  faith  that  if  you  get  acquainted 
with  them  you  will  give  them  your  confidence 
and  good-will. 

Some  of  them  have  been  seeking  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  fairly,  for  years  and  years.  Tun 
over  these  advertising  pages  and  observe  ho* 
many  old  acquaintances  you  meet.  You  hare 
known  them  so  long  they -are  old  friends.  Just 
because  you  have  seen  them  so  long  you  haw 
come  to  have  confidence  in  them.  Even  if, 
by  chance,  you  have  not  yet  happened  to 
buy  the  article,  you’ll  do  that  too,  presently 
— because  you  trust  them. 

You  know  they  wouldn’t  be  allowed  in  these 
pages  if  we  didn’t  have  unchanging  confidena 
in  what  they  say.  You  know  our  sancti® 
goes  w’ith  the  advertisements  we  admit,  and 
that  if  we  ever  suspect  any  of  them  as  uncer¬ 
tain  of  “making  gOKod,”  we  exclude  them. 

(We  have  clone  just  that  a  good  many 
times.  It  cost  us  immediate  money.  But  to 
establish  confidence  and  good-will  is  a  better 
way.) 

Also,  you  see  many  newer  faces  in  the# 
adv'ertising  pages. 

If  they  are  not  old  acquaintances  yet,  they 
are  here  because  they  want  to  become  so. 

They  want  to  follow  the  well-beaten  path 
of  coming  into  Everybody’s  so  as  to  win 
(Read  the  rest  of  this  on  pagti) 
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The  Lesson  of  the  Watch 


A  watch  so  dependably  accurate 
as  the  Hamilton  leads  its  owner  to 
form  desirable  habits  of  promptness 
and  precision.  Such  a  watch  exerts 
a  positive  influence  for  good  on  the 
person  who  carries  it. 

It  is  a  constant  reminder  of  what 
honest  effort,  skillful  labor  and 
quality  materials  can  accomplish. 
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"  The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America  ’* 

Over  one-half  (56%)  of  the  railroad  men  on  American  railroads  where 
Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained,  carry  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in  correct  sizes  for  men  and 
— fc  women.  Movements  only  are  $12.25  and 

upward.  Complete  watches,  certain  sizes, 
are  $38.50  to  $150.00.  Ask  your  jeweler 
about  them ;  also  about  fitting  your  present 
watch  case  with  a  Hamilton  movement. 

HAMILTON  WATCH 
/■if}  COMPANY 

I '  \  J  Dept.  B 

1  ■  ^  1  j  ■  I  I  Lanca*ter 

I'A  '  .. ...  .  '  •  M  Peniuylvania 


y rite  for  **The  Timekeeper^ 

It  UlutratFs  and  describes  the  various 
Hamiitoo  Models. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Your  Confidence  And  Good-Will — And 
Those  Who  Win  Them  Both 
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your  confidence  and  good-will.  They  choose 
Everybody’s  because  they  know  its  exclusive 
rules  as  to  admitting  advertisements.  They 
know  that  you  know  that  “Everybody’s 
will  not  accept  any  advertisement  which  it 
suspects  may  harm  its  readers  in  morals,  health 
or  pocketbook.” 

^  we  introduce  these  new  advertisers  to 
you,  as  a  host  introduces  his  numerous 
guests  to  one  another  in  his  home.  He  is 
jealous  for  the  repute  of  his  home,  and 
he  wouldn’t  admit  a  business  acquaintance 
to  present  to  his  family  friends  unless  he 
knew  about  him,  either  by  personal  knowledge 
or  by  responsible  endorsement,  as  a  •worthy 
guest. 

Both  the  old  advertisers  and  the  newer 
advertisers  in  this  magazine  are  doing  what 
that  Richmond  storekeeper  did — building  up 
their  businesses  on  the  solid  bottom  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  good-will. 


That  is  their  indestructible  asset  after  thei 
win  it. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  kind  of  men  who 
stake  their  success  on  winning  that  from  I'M 
are  the  men  who  will  do  by  you  as  they  say.* 
They  deliver  what  they  pledge.  If  any  one 
doesn’t — tell  us  about  it;  and  if  he  can’t  ot 
won’t  be  fair  with  you,  out  he  goes  from  these 
trusted  pages. 

We  always  have  invited  just  complainu 
from  our  readers;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
don’t  get  two  a  year.  That  speaks. 


Now^  here  in  this  November  issue,  iDOh 
THROUGH  THESE  ATTRACTIVE  .Mif 
INTERESTING  ADVERTISING  PAGF 
NOWHERE  ELSE  CAN  YOU  FIND  A 
MORE  HONORABLE  COMP.ANY  OR 
WELL-TESTED  ADVERTISERS  OF 
THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

We  are  very’  proud  of  them. 
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KEEPS 
METAL  25^ 
CONIAINS  BSIOHT 
NO  ACID 


LITTLE 
GOES  OILS 


FAR 


TALKINa 

MACHINES 


mushes  pianos 
POR  CLOCKS 


NUMU  ANY 
vmmisncd 

IMPACC 


ONiy  GUN  OIL 

FOR  TYPEWRITERS 

MAKES  ANY 

MACHINERY 

WORK 

KEEPS 
NICKEL 

SURFACES 

BRIGHT 


Try  for  yourielf,  without  one  cent  of  coat 
whit  tbii  marvelous  oil  will  do.  Sign  your 
unt  and  address  in  the  triangle  at  the  lower 
rifht  hand  of  this  ad — cut  out  around  the  black 
hsct-and  mail  the  coupon  to  us.  tVe  will  send 
7W  immediately  a  generous  sample  bottle  and 
hill  directions— do  it  now. 

F(A  PARLOR.  3  in  One  is  the  only 
oil  on  earth  good 
for  every  house,  cottage  or  castle. 

Removes  all  stains,  wear  marks, 

Kratches  and  scars  on  piano  or  ma- 
bofany  furniture.  Restores  original 
brifht,  beautiful  finish.  No  grease 
—no  acid — no  varnish  odors — helps 
everything — hurts  nothing. 

It  quickly  re¬ 
moves  g^me 
of  oic  and  time  on  library  table,  chairs,  davenport, 
book  case,  at  little  cost  and  no  work.  Keeps  all  tvass 
bxtnras  and  chandeliers  free  from  rust  and  tarnish. 
Bs«  Inbricant  for  grandfather  clocks,  alarm  clocks. 

FOR  BEDROOM,  wood  and  enamel  metal  beds 

_  cleaned  and  polished  with 

3  ■  One  last  longer  and  look  better  It  prevents 
P*t«  fronts  from  rusting.  Oils  hinges  and  locks  just 
right.  For  revolvers  and  g^uns  it  oils  trigger  and 
•ction,  cleans  out  residue  of  burnt  powder,  prevents 
nidtil  parts  rusting. 

3  SIZES.  'Small  size,  1  oz., 
10  cents;  large  size,  3  oz., 
25  cents;  Household  size,  8  oz., 
50  cents. 


FOR  LIVING  ROOM. 


Try  for  yourself,  without  one  cent  of  cost, 
what  this  marvelous  oil  will  do.  Sign  your 
name  and  address  in  the  triangle  at  the  lower 
right  hand  of  this  ad — cut  out  around  the  black 
lines— and  mail  the  coupon  to  ua.  We  will  send 
you  immediately  a  generous  sample  bottle  and 
full  directions — do  it  now. 

3  in  One  prevents  red 
rust  forming  inside 
oven  or  anywhere  on  gas  range  Try  on 
wooden  surface  of  kitchen  cabinet.  Makes 
ice  cream  freezer,  coffee  grinder,  washing 
machine  run  easily,  noiselessly.  Prevents 
rust  on  refrigerator’s  metal  shelves.  Leaves 
no  odor  or  grease  or  residue. 

FOR  DINING  ROOM,  w  r  i  n  g  ou  t 

soft  cloth  in 

cold  water.  Apply  a  few  drops  of  3  in  One. 
.  Go  over  surface  of  dining  table,  chairs, 

sideboard,  buffet  or  china  cabinet  as  though  washing. 
Wipe  thoroughly.  Rub  surface  briskly  with  dry  cloth. 
Easiest,  cheapest,  best  method  ever  discovered 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  all  veneered  and 
varnished  surfaces. 

OTHER  USES 


good  oil  OAYoi  mony  Aollart  in  rop&ir  blllt. 
mokei  OTory  part  of  OTory  machine  work 
omoothly»  oaoily.  3  in  One  stops  hard 

Rnmplnir.  I^Tonts  leg  ache  and 


3  in  One  Oil  Co. 

42CYF.  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


twice  mm  knm  when  oiled 
t  la  One.  Repair  men  won’t  tell 
you  thie  they  haee  r«^irs 
and  cheeper  oils  to  sell. 

But  dM’t  t^e  our  word 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


STUDY 

LAW 


SHORTHAND 

^  IN  3 0  DAYS 


I  Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  ifood  iiuou.e  and  position  for  lif 
For  ses'enteen  ue  have  successfully  taut^ht 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


9m4  Tkrec-C«l«r  W*rk 

Our  rraduatM  earn  #90  to  $50  a  week.  We  aaalat 
them  to  aecure  these  posltlona.  Learn  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Icrtiis  easy — livini;  inesiiensivc.  Write  for 
catalojfue — NOW ! 

IIXINOIK  raLLEGE  OK  PHOTOGRAPHY 
946  W’abueh  Avenue,  Efflucham,  llllnole 


Sixiy-Jifth  Year 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


New  York,  New  York  City,  El  l:,ast  TTtli  St 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

B.  A.  End  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with  dectiTc ««,. 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  selfeupport 
Faculty  in  cloee  touch  with  the  rirb.  Chosen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount  Pm, 
air.  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  dis¬ 
proof  dormitory,  dectric  light  steam  heat  God 
table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 


The  CMTespoidence  Course 
Studied  by  Famous  Men 

For  M  years  bankers,  eorporstloa  offl- 
dsls,  prominent  Iswyers,  educstors,  Is- 
bor  lexers,  dty,  state  and  Isderal  oftP 

Petals,  ministers,  phytlclsnt  and  army 
officers  hare  been  trained  by  ns  for  high¬ 
est  effldcncT.  We  can  do  it  for  you  it 
yon'rs  got  ihe  **stutt  ”  in  you.  Complets 
courses  hacked  up  by  personal  help. 
Oraduatea  practicing  in  every  stala. 
Takes  only  spare  time  and  liras  cadt 
Writs  forcsisiogue  and  “evidancs.” 

SPRMUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  UW 

Ml  Amortnuw  BitllMliiSa  DmIrmlA  Mtek. 


JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  Put 


Georgia,  Gaine-i-ille 


Brenau  College  Conservatory 

Among:  the  foot  hills  of  the  Hlue  Ridgre.  College  of  hig 
consenaton*  in  affiliation.  The  South's  represeotatit’c 
tional  Colleges  for  m'omen.  Students  from  tliirty  states, 
and  booklet.  *‘The  Brenau  Girl"  on  request.  _ 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


The  University  of  Chicago 

w  w  ■  W  in  additioo  to  resident 
H  linn  I*  wrork.ofieisalsoinstrue, 

tion  by  correspondeiice. 
0*l'Sir\Sr  For  deteiled  In- 

^  ^  £  formslioa  sddreM 


t  T  S’^HE  Chautauqua 

■  \  S  -k  School  of  Nursing  has 

n  r  ■  trained  thousands  of 

S  V  I  women  in  their  own  homes 

S  m  to  earn  $10  to  $25  a  week 

%  ,  as  nurses.  Send  for  a 

I  ,  L  ^  WW  “How  I  Became 

1  W  •  Nurse”  and  our  Year 

^Im  Book— 248  pages,  with 

actual  experiences  of 
Chautauqua  Nurses. 

Forty-tight  specimen  lesson  pages  sent  free  to  all  inquirers 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

281  Main  St.  THIRTEENTH  YEAR  jamestown,  N.Y. 
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LANCUACC 

RICOAO 


NOTICE  I 
\(!ISniith  is  pro- 
UK^  to  Sope^ 

I  tendent  effective 
immediately. 

I  HEBrawB.Pm.] 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


lUpkiM*  Virginia,  Colorado,  Michigan.  Fordham,  Man- 
SL  Joioph'ft,  New  York,  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

Due  #r  Qyiimeler  Records,  Send  for  interesting  bookttt^  Rarticn/etrs 
•f/rtt  trial  effer,  and  terms  /or  easy  fayment. 

THE  LANGUAGE. PHONE  METHOD 
114  Patnam  Buildmg  2  West  4Stli  SL,  N.  Y, 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


nd  la  me  tee  wtut  you  cao  <io  with  h.  You  can 
an iM.Mto  1125.00  or  more  per  week,  as  illustrator 
•ortoooia.  My  practical  s)'stem  of  personal  in* 
AMual  lessons  oy  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  / 
Meta  years*  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 
Md  as^zines  qualifies  roe  to  teach  you.  ^ 

Smd  ac  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
hemps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  |>late.also 
sAictioa  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  JidlSSSSSSJ 

MM  Schofield  Building,  Cleweland,  O. 


r/1 

nine  ^Sll 


(ivrman— French— Encllth— 

Italian— Spanl.h 

aay  o(k«r  laiifM(«  iMnird  quieklr  amd 
ily  I7  aithw  tba  Cylirndar  «r  Dick  C^loa* 
pk«M  M«tbod  at  kawi,  Wriu  for  free 
baaklM  today;  easy  paymoat  plaa. 

CMtiaa  Acadanr  ai  Laa,BM<*  _ 

lait  Hra.  Illd,.,  1600  BrMdw.j, ....  48tk  St^  S.T, 


....EI.& Li,kt  a  r.wrr  sapl. 
•oooEleetrieal  Wireman 
•oooTelephone  Expert 
«,ooArehiteet 

••ooBnildlng  ContraHar 
•••oArehUeetoral  Draftsman 
•oo.Stmetnral  Draftsman 

•  oooStmctnral  Engineer 
••••Conerete  Eagineer 
•oo.rirll  Engineer 

•00  Surveyor 
•oo.Meehaniral  Engineer 

•  ...Meehanieal  Draftsman 

•  ••. Steam  Eagineer 

•  ...Mnnieipal  Engineer 
....  Aas  Engine  Engineer 
....Ons  Tractor  Engineer 


•  ...iiooaaeeper 

•  •  •  .Stenographer 
••••Private  S^retary 
o,ooAe«onataat 

•  •••Coot  Aeeonntant 

. . .  .CertTd  Pnbllc  Ae«*nt 
••••Anditor 

•  ••«  Rnslneso  Manager 
•••.Firo  Into  Inspeetor 
....Fire  las.  Adjoster 
••••Fire  Ins.  Expert 

•  ••.Moving  Pietnre  Op*r 

•  ••.Sanitary  Engineer 
•••.Irrigation  Engineer 

•  ••■Textile  Boso 

•  ...CoHege  Prepamtorp 
•••.Anto.  Meehanleian 


Amtnam  ScM  pf  CdrrcspMdcKC,  Chicagt,  II.S.A 

Please  tend  ine  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  how  I  can  qualily  for 
the  position  marked  Ev.  11-13 


language-phone 

METHOD 

Conbised  whh  Rosenthal’s  Practical  Lingnistry 

This  h  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  Y ou  hear  the  living 
Oder  eft  native  Professor  pronounce  ea^  word  and  phrase.  He  i|teaktas 
SOB  dchre— slow  ly  or  quickly,  night  or  day.  for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time 
'  Aayene  can  leara  a  wreign  language  who  hears  it  stmken  often  enough, 
md  1^  thh  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  at  yoti  like. 

It  h  a  pleasant,  hsscinating  study;  no  tedious  rtiles  or  memori  ring.  It 
haotexpcnsive-^l  members  of  the  family  can  use  it.  You  siiiiidy  prac- 
tfee  during  ^mre  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  in  a  surprisingly 
dwrt  time  ttw  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  language. 

The  m«tm>d  Is  highly  endorsed  and  recommendeti  by  well-known 
ambers  of  the  faculties  of  the  follow  ing  universities  and  colleges: 

Yale,  Cohiaabi^  ChicagxK  Brown,  Pennayhranin,^  Boa- 


French,  German 
Spanish  or  Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand 
it.  to  read  it,  to  write  it,  there 
is  but  one  best  way. 

You  must  hear  it 
poken  correctly 
-ver  and  over  tili 
your  ear  knows  it. 

You  must  see  it 
printed  correctly  till 
your  eye  knows  it. 

You  must  talk  it 
and  write  it. 

All  this  can  be 
done  best  by  the 


Wish  I  had  his  pull!  ” 

Don’t  envy  the  ’Vail’*  of  the  man  who  rets  ahead.  It’a 
been  a  "hard  puli'*  for  him,  that’a  sure.  The  confidenee  of 
his  employers  has  been  won  only  after  years  of  hard  labor. 
Trainins.  not  pull,  haa  earned  Smith  his  promotion. 

A  "stand-in”  with  the  boas  doesn’tamount  to  mneh  these 
days  unless  you  can  beck  it  up  with  real  service.  No  maa 
who  pays  out  aood  money  for  waaes  is  soins  to  keep,  much 
leas  promote,  the  fellow  who  fails  to  do  his  share — who  make, 
no  effort  to  proaresa.  Study  the  men  the  boas  favors.  Aren’t 
th^  dointr  a  little  more  than  they’re  paid  for?  Aren’t  they 
trainins  tbemaelvea  for  somethins  better  in  their  particular 
linesT 

Years  of  hard  labor  are  no  longer  necessary  to  fit  yourself  for 
succeu.  Y’ou  no  longer  need  to  wa-ste  the  best  years  of  your  life 
in  disagreeable  work  at  low  wages,  simply  to  set  a  start— to  aecure 
a  foothold  on  the  mad  to  a  better  job  and  bigger  pay.  Young  or 
old.  the  American  School  can  train  yoo,lnashortUnieandinyoar 
own  borne,  tor  the  position  you  want. 

How  the  American  School 
can  advance  you 

For  over  fifteon  year*  tho  Ameiioan  School  hae  been  train* 
Ing  men  for  bigger  ^bw,  siving  them  the  "puli'*  that  advanced 
(hem  while  other  men  ato^  atilT.  It  haa  prepared  thousands  for 
entrani’e  into  the  big  resident  collegew.  It  has  trained  even  more 
in  all  branches  of  Enarlneerlng,  Hualnesa  and  Law,  helping 
them  to  better  joha  and  bigger  pay.  If  you  want  to  get  ahead,  the 
American  School  will  give  you  the  training  yon  need,  no  matter 
where  you  live  or  what  you  do. 

Remember,  lt*a  training,  not  **paU,**  that  eounta.  Promo* 
tioncomesonlyto  the  trained  man-^ne  man  who  has  htted  him¬ 
self  through  study  to  hold  a  responsible,  well-paying  positiem. 
The  American  School  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  taking  op 
the  studies  you  require  under  ideal  conditions^in  your  spare  time 
and  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home.  Not  only  this,  but  you  can 
pay  for  your  course  as  you  progress. 

Investigate  your  opportunity  today.  Fill  In  and  mail  the 
coupon  now, 

American  School 

k  of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  U.SA 


LANGUAGES 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 


-  - 
CORTINA 
PmON  t 


Check  the  course  you  want  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Let  Emerson 
Train  You 


TT  IS  now  possible 
for  you  to  be 
trained  at  your  home 
by  Harrington  Emer¬ 
son,  the  best  known 
of  all  Efficiency 
Experts. 

The  whole  story  of 
the  Emerson  Method 
of  Efficiency  has  been 
condensed  into  24 
Lessons,  so  that  you 
can  acquire  an  Effi¬ 
ciency  Education 
without  leaving  your 
home  or  giving  up  your 
present  occupation. 

Emerson  Institute 
of  Elfficiency 

Harrington  Emerson  is  the  man  who  first  made 
Efficiency  famous.  It  was  he  who  SHOWED 
the  railroads  HOW  they  could  save  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  He  is  the  most  highly  paid  of  all 
Efficiency  Experts,  and  is  consequently  the  best 
fitted  to  train  others.  As  the  head  of  the  new 
EMERSON  INSTITUTE  OF  EFFICIEN¬ 
CY,  he  will  personally  supervise  the  whole 
course  of  instruction. 

$2,000  a  Month 

In  the  last  20  years,  Mr.  Emerson  has  trained 
scores  of  men.  Every  one  of  these  men  is  now 
drawing  a  high  salary.  One  of  them  is  receiving 
$2,000  a  month. 

Every  great  corporation  is  demanding  men  who 
understand  the  principles  of  Efficiency. 

This  course  of  24  Lessons  will  save  you  years  of 
preparation.  It  will  give  you  the  results  of  40 
years’  experience.  IT  IS  A  SHORT-CUT 
TO  BUSINESS  SUCCESS. 

Every  student  will  receive  personal  attention.  Write 
at  once  for  “The  Story  of  Emerson"  and  the  Plan 
of  Payment. 

THE  EMERSON  INSTITUTE  OF 
EFFICIENCY 

ROBERT  D.  CHASE.  Secretary 

30  Irving  Place  New  York  City 


(Eve.  11-131 

Send  me  particulars  about  your  new  course  in 


send  me  particulars  about  yt 
Efficiency,  with  story  of  Emerson. 


The  American  ray 

*  *  ^  Ksad  by  SOO.OOO  Boys  *' 

*‘Say,  fellows,  its  a  corker!” 

“A  real  magazine,  all  for  us,  full  of 
fascinating  reading  we  boys  like!” 

Get  this  month’s  copy  NO^ 

and  read  “The  Gaunt  Gray  Wolf,”  a  thrilling 
Labrador  adventure  story,  by  Dillon  Wallace,  who 
knows  all  about  Labrador  and  tells  a  bully  tide 

All  Boy  for  all  boys,  not  a  child's  paper.  Clean  ai  a 
whistle,  full  of  pictures,  3t>  to  .'<»  pages  every  month. 


B|S| 


Caricature.  Cartoon,  Comic,  Commercial.  Fash¬ 
ion,  Nentpai>er  and  Mat^azine  Illustratint; 
taui^ht  by  mail.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  it  to 
us  with  six  cents  in  stam|>s  and  we  will  send  you 
test  drawinjfs  and  illustrated  book  explaining 
the  courses. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
7SSE  Bbyhloa  Street  Boetee.  Man. 


BACK 

TOTHE 


How  to  do  it  safely? 


Give  up  struggle  for  mere  existence  in 
Plan  now  safe  way  out.  No  cost  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Free  Book  explains  ulan  for  man 
or  woman.  (No  land  to  sell.  No  Agtntv 
We  teach  Farming  by  Mall.  All  uibfects.  Wtfct 
intereats  joa  T  Saiupie  lesson /‘rrr  on  request  XUkt 
your  spare  time  |>rotitable — Write  today. 

American  Farmers  School, 

421  Laird  Building, _ Minneapolia,  Him 

DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAWT 


Bars  Ai.l.  WK  wiST  TO  *»on 
Now,  we  will  a,l  give  yoo  any  fivaa  i* 
—or  a  lot  ol  Irv,  lUiff  if  you  ant.er  tto  m 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rM  la  • 

But  if  you  are  aniiou,  to  develo(>  your  aleii 
with  a  succcUul  cartounirt.  »  you  cm  aU* 
■Mvy.  wnd  a  copy  ol  this  picture  with  #  ew 
in  samps  for  portMln  nl  enrta»  and  laein 
Iranan  plate,  and  let  ua  explain. 

INI  W.  1.  RAIS  SaO»  H  ttlllWW 
U1  IcMer  Ml .  Ondad.  1 


We  wlU  tench  you  by  correspcnjlejj 
tbe  most  tascInntlDK  and  pro#!^ 
profeasloa  In  the  worW.  Send  for  o« 
bmutlful  proapectus.  It  a  W-*. 

PAGE-U.WIS  SCHOOL,. 

AMrriT  iDept  ntll  I’nr- 

Mcr^eSDepU  Ii0.Maien!tb,».I«m 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  Real  Pleasure  to  Use  it! 
k  the  new  IndiaPaper  Edition  of 

'  Webster’s 

New  International 
^  Dictionary 


Per  Advt.  in 

EVERYBODY’S 
Send  eample  pas'ee,  maps,  etc. 


Name. 


Short-Story  Writing 


A  course  of  foit^’  lessons  In  the  history,  form,  structure, 
and  writing  of  the  Mhort-^tery,  Uught  by  Or.  J.  Berj 
Rneswelii,  Editor  Eippincott’s  Matjazine.  Over  one 
hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under  professors  tn 
Harvard^  ItroTvu,  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 

«&O.Pace  fatslef  Free.  Write  Today 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

n,pt.*4S,  ><pria|tll.l<l.  Huk 


1 
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Important  Fall  Fiction 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


THE 

IRON 

TRAIL 


By  Rex  Beach 
Author  of 
**The  Spoilers" 


THE 

WAY  By  Basil  King 

«  Author  of 

.  “The  Inner  Shrine" 


Of  course  you  remember  Kipling’s  “If"  about  the 
man  who  could  keep  his  head  in  every  emergency. 
Well,  here  he  is,  the  hero,  as  Rex  Beach  has  drawn 
him  in  his  new  Alaskan  story.  There  were  plenty  of 
things  to  stand  up  against,  too;  other  men’s  scheming, 
lack  of  funds,  storms,  glaciers,  and  misrepresentation. 
But  he  won  his  fight  against  Nature  as  he  won  the 
heart  of  an  unusual  heroine.  The  scene  of  their  wild 
wooing  on  the  bridge  threatened  by  the  flood  it  more 
dramatic  than  anything  the  author  has  ever  written. 

lllustrattd.  Pott  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 


This  new  novel,  “The  Way  Home,”  touchti 
greater  depths  of  human  nature  than  even  “The  Wild 
Olive’’  or  “The  Street  Called  Straight.”  It  dealt  with 
the  most  important  things  of  life,  single  life,  married 
life,  and  church  life,  and  portrays  the  inner  motivei  of 
a  self-centered  man.  It  is  the  story  of  the  itniggle 
between  the  spiritiul  and  the  material  in  the  avenge 
man — a  series  of  tense,  emotional  situations  in  which  a 
strong  man  who  was  far  from  being  a  hero  found  him¬ 
self.  He  found,  too,  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  love  of 
the  woman  he  had  misunderstood. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $135  net. 


THE 

CORYSTON  Humphry 
FAMILY 


THE 

PASSIONATE  By 
FRIENDS  « 


Admirers  of  this  distinguished  author’s  talent  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  she  has  returned  to  the  style  which 
made  “The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory”  such  a  delight. 
First  it  is  a  love  story,  with  a  heroine  who  will  rank  as 
Mrs.  Ward’s  most  charming  portrayal  of  young  woman¬ 
hood  of  to-day,  then  an  absorbing  representation  of  the 
dramatic  struggle  between  the  radical  and  aristocrat 
elements  of  present  English  society.  Lady  Coryston, 
by  means  of  her  position,  money,  and  character,  is  a 
power  in  the  land,  but  fate  overtakes  her  when  her 
children  defy  her  in  both  love  and  politics. 

Illustrated.  Post  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 


The  story  of  the  turbulent  lives  of  one  man  and 
one  woman — separated  by  the  barrier  of  the  law,  yet 
attached  by  something  stronger  than  any  law — stronger 
than  themselves.  A  love  story  with  a  backgroond 
of  high  idealism  and  prophecy  of  the  future.  Vivid 
personalities,  a  love  story  which  reminds  you  of  the 
the  great  love  stories  of  the  world,  and  the  invigoratisg 
breath  of  international  movements  make  this  novel  the 
most  important  fiction  the  author  has  yet  done. 

Illustrated.  Post  8‘vo,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 


THE 

HOUSE  OF  Langley 

HAPPINESS 


THE 

DESIRED  By  WiU 
WOMAN  N.Harben 


Mrs.  Bosher  has  found  a  new  field.  Her  work  in  it 
has  produced  this  book,  which  appeals  perhaps  more 
deeply  to  human  sympathy  than  either  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  There  is  a  love  story  in  it,  of  course,  the  wooing 
of  a  charming  girl  by  a  splendid  man;  but  it  it  the  boy. 
Cricket,  who  wins  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Who 
that  knows  “Mary  Cary”  can  forget  her  sweet,  sunny 
nature?  Cricket  is  surely  kin  to  her.  His  cheerful 
outlook  on  life,  no  matter  how  dark  the  day,  his 
loyalty,  and  his  roguish  drolleries  eombine  to  make 
him  a  delight. 

Frontispieee.  Post  8‘vo,  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 


“Full  of  strength  and  interest  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.’’-A^.  Y.  World. 

In  the  pages  of  Mr.  Harben’s  newest  and  best  book 
one  encounters  life  in  Georgia  of  to-day  in  all  its  inten¬ 
sity.  It  is  the  Georgia  of  great  mills  and  big  enter¬ 
prises,  of  heavy  speculation  and  the  sophisticatiow 
of  people  in  great  cities,  as  well  as  of  simple  mountaa 
folk  and  their  homely  ways.  Its  keynote  is  the  inen- 
table  triumph  of  love  and  tolerance,  the  far- spreading 
influence  of  good  impulses. 


Frontispiece.  Pott  8‘vo,  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 
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10  Volume  Set  of  De  Maupassant 

aVEN  AWAY 


BALZAC 


To  Everybody’s  Magazine  readers  who 
fill  'out  and  return  coupon  below  at 
once,  we  will  give  free,  this  splendid  10 
Volume  set  of  Guy  De  Maupassant  with 
each  order  for  the  18  Volume  “Library 
Edition”  of  Balzac’s  Complete  Works. 

Guy  De  Maupassant  is  King  of  all  Short-Story 
Writers.  His  stories,  never  dull,  deal  with 
Human  Passion  in  both  its  comic  and  tragic  aspects.  Stories  of  Passions,  Stories  of  Youth 
and  Folly,  Stories  of  Happiness  and  Good  Cheer,  Tales  of  Adventure,  Tales  of  Strange  Medical 
Experiences,  Tales  of  Parisian  High  Life  and  of  that  Mystic  “Other  Side”  of  the  Seine — the  “Latin 
Quarter”;— all  this  marvelous  array  from  his  magic  pen  is  to  be  found  in  this  splendid  Set  which 
is  yours  free,  as  a  “Premium”  with  your  order  for  the  handsome  18  volume  “Library  Edition”  of 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 

ORIGINAL  FRENCH— UNABRIDGED 

Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  there  any  books  like 
Balzac’s.  The  most  brilliant  name  of  his  day  in  the  literature  of  France.  Balzac  reached  the 
very  pinnacle  among  the  world’s  greatest  writers.  His  marvelous  imagination,  coupled  with  his 

intimate  knowledge  of  life,  enabled  him 
to  scale  every  height  and  sound  every 
depth  of  human  passion.  Of  him- 
y  self,  he  said  (and  said  significantly); 
^  “/  am  the  Secretary  of Society” 

[F  you  would  read  the  great 
t^k  of  life,  with  its  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  lights 
and  shadows,  portrayed  by 
the  hand  of  a  master,  then 
you  must  read  Balzac. 
But  if  you  would  read  only 
that  which  is  superficial, 
then  do  not  read  Balzac, 

for  he  deals  with  things  not  as  they  should  be,  but  with  things  as  they  are,  and  his  university  is  the  Great 
Usirenity  of  Human  Experience.  Balzac’s  stories  literally  burn  themselves  into  your  brain  and  memory;  they 
read  as  though  they  were  his  own  actual  personal  experiences,  and  such  is  their  master-grip  and  hold  upon 
you  that  to  read  them  is  to  live  them  for  yourself.  Volumes  measure  by  5K  by  inches  and  are  bound  in 
deep  blue  genuine  Imported  “Library  Cloth.”  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  these  wonderful  books — at  a  bargain. 

BalzacandDeMaupassanl'""^™““"'“"*"°''“ 

"Both  for  the  Price  of  One 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure 
a  limited  number  of  Sets  of  the  10  Volume 
Edition  of  Guy  De  Maupassant  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  The  regular  price  of  this  Set  is 
W.OO.but  we  do  not  want  to  sett  these  books. 

Our  plan  is  to  give  them  away  as  “Premiums” 
to  those  ordering  our  handsome  18  Volume 
Library  Edition  of  Balzac,  as  an  inducement 
ta prompt  action.  When  the  small  number  of 
seteof  De  Maupassant  on  hand  is  exhausted, 
this  offer  will  be  withdrawn,  but  if  you  fill  out 
and  mail  coupon  at  the  x\^x  promptly ,  we 
will  see  to  it  that  you  get  one  of  the  free  sets 
of  De  Maupassant  along  with  your  Set  of 
^zac.  But  remember,  that  in  order  to  get 
tM  De  Maupassant  free,  you  must  fill  out 
and  mail  coupon  at  the  right  at  once. 


jimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiTT 


To  introduce  this  handsome  “Library  ^ 
Edition”  of  Balzac’s  Complete  Works  we  ^ 
will  accept  orders  for  our  #.S4  Library  ^ 
Edition  at  only  fW.liO,  on  terms  of  $2  ^ 
a  month.  We  do  not  ask  you  for  any 
deposit  or  any  guarantee.  Just  t  w  ^ 
iff  and  mail  coupon  and  we  will  ship 


The  Thompson 
Publishing  Company 
1127-29  Pine  SL 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Send  me  for  examina¬ 
tion,  one  set  of  Balzac’s 
Complete  Works  in  18  vol- 
..  umes  Library  Edition.  If  I  am 

satisfied  with  the  books.  I  will 

then  examine  each  Volume  care- 

fully,  and  if  the  bmks  are  satis-  ^  i  “  .  !* 

factory  and  you  wish  tt  keep  ^  ,  special  price  of  $'29.^  is  pmd. 

them,  then  send  us  only  #1  ^  If  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  books  I 
as  first  payment  and  a  will  notify  you  in  7days  and  the  books 
mpnth  until  the  special  are  then  to  be  returned  at  your  ex- 
_>ense.  In  consideration  of  my  prompt 
reply,  I  am  also  to  receire  free,  at  a 
'  "Preminm,”  the  ICLVolume  Edition  of 
De  Meupassant  as  offered  Everybody’s 
Magazine  readers.  ill-lSi 


price  of  $22.50  is  paid. 

To  those  who  answer 
promptly^,  we  will  ^ 


give  as  a  ’’Premi¬ 
um,”  the  10-Vol-  ^ 
ume  Edition  of  ^ 

De  Meupassant, 
freeof charge.  „ 

So  mail  cou-  ^  Name 
pon  imme. 
diately.  8?’ 


Address 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


“THE  IDEAL  HOME  MUSIC  UBRART 


How  would  you  like  to  possess  on  YOUR  piano  or  music 
cabinet— responsive  to  every  mood  and  whim -a  convenient 
ten-volume  Library  of  piano  and  vocal  music,  containing 
every  conceivable  kind  of  music  such  as  classic,  modern, 

■  standard,  operatic,  sacred  and  dance 

compositions,  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  the  average  player  can  easily 
master  them?  If  you  desire  your 
home  piano  to  be  the  chief  factor  in 
each  evening’s  enjoyment;  if  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  costliness 
and  the  inevitable  shabbiness  of  sheet 
music,  “THE  IDEAL  HOME 
MUSIC  LIBRARY”  WILL  SAT¬ 
ISFY  YOU  as  it  has  succeeded  in 
Actualize  15*  11x1*  inches  plcasiog  every  music  lover  among 

the  thousands  who  are  its  proud  possessors  at  the  present  time. 

A  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  music  was  inaug¬ 
urated  through  the  recent  publication  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons  of  “The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library,”  and  the  instant 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  honored  gives  concrete  evidence 
of  timely  issue.  Conceived  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  and 
gradually  worked  out  as  a  labor  of  love,  it  fulfills  the  music 
lover’s  dream  of  an  ideal  musical  compilation;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  formation  of  the  Scribner  Music  Club 
not  only  makes  possible  your  purchase  of  the  work  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  on  the  publishers’  price,  but  in  addition  you 
have  the  added  advantage  of  paying  for  it  in  convenient 
monthly  remittances. 


THE  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB 
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How  It  Came  To  Be  and  What  It  Is 


HOT  A  “CUT  AND  DRIED”  WORK 

Mott  musical  collections  are  “cut  and  dried”  in 
that  they  are  bulky  volumes  of  difficult  music  put 
together  without  regard  to  their  suitability  for  use 
is  the  home.  The  method  by  which  The  Ideal 
Home  Music  Library  was  compiled  stands  out 
in  sharp  contrast. 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE 

The  idea  of  The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library 
occurred  to  the  compiler  about  twelve  years  ago, 
and  over  ten  years  was  spent  in  studying  the  home 
music  field  and  in  gathering  together  the  compo¬ 
sitions  which  comprise  its  contents,  the  cliallenge 
for  each  number  being  the  magic  word  “melody,” 
and  each  one  has  met  this  severest  of  tests. 

WHAT  “THE  IDEAL  LIBRARY”  IS 

The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies,  a  perfect  compilation  of 
piano  and  of  vocal  music  for  use  in  the  home.  It 
comprises  ten  (10)  convenient  volumes  of  piano 
and  vocal  music,  measuring  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  twelve  inches  high  and  nine  inches 
wide,  with  a  Practical  Guide  to  its  use,  the  en¬ 
tire  set  housed  in  a  substantial  case  (illustrated  on 
opposite  page)  which  may  be  placed  on  the  piano 
or  on  the  music  cabinet — a  thing  of  beauty  as  well 
ai  usefulness. 


EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  KIND  OF  MUSIC 

Among  the  more  tban  one  thousand  piano 
and  vocal  numbers,  specially  arranged  for 
home  use,  contained  in  The  Ideal  Home  Music 
Library  will  be  found  every  conceivable  kind  of 
naisic — classic,  modern,  standard,  operatic, 
sacred,  sentimental,  dance — in  fact  every 
kind  and  class  to  appeal  to  every  taste. 

THE  “PRACTICAL  GUIDE” 

Here  again  is  at  once  a  remarkable  and  an  abso¬ 
lutely  exclusive  feature.  The  Practical  Guide 
leads  you  through  the  3,000  pages  of  “The  Ideal 
Home  Music  Library”  just  as  a  “Baedeker” 
conducts  you  through  Europe,  bringing  out  the 
strong  points  of  each  individual  volume  and  ren¬ 
dering  intelligent  use  of  the  music  possible  from 
the  very  start. 

ITS  SPHERE  OF  USEFULNESS 

The  usefulness  of  Tbe  Ideal  Home  Music 
Library  is  absolutely  without  limit  in  every  home 
where  music  is  a  factor  in  the  recreational  plan. 
Every  member  of  the  family  from  the  lover  of 
classic  music  to  the  five-year-old  nursery 
rbyme  singer  will  find  his  particular  taste  catered 
to  by  an  abundance  of  just  that  kind  of  music  he 
prefers,  and  he  will  further  find  that  every 
number  is  readily  performed. 


How  To  Obtain  Complete  Information  Free  of  Charge 

Within  the  limits  of  these  pages,  adequate  description  of  this  tre-  ^ 

fflcndoui  work  is  obviously  utterly  impossible.  Bering  this  fact  /  INFORMATION 

hi  mind  we  have  prepared  a  dainty  booklet  entitled  “Tbe  ^  COUPON  V9THEIIXALVV 

/  SCRIBNER  HOME  MUSK  mSABf 

wiiat  It  Is,  which  we  are  desirous  of  placing  in  the  hands  w  MUSIC  CLUB 
of  every  home  music  lover.  Its  contents  include  a  read-  ^  ^ 

ihle  and  interesting  description  of  the  entire  work;  the  ^  New  York  City 

^^ete  contents  lists  of  each  volume;  actual  music  ^  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  fWffMmk 
excerpts  to  try  upon  the  piano;  and,  most  impor-  *  and  without  obligation  on  my  |  1 

•ant  of  all,  full  particulars  of  THE  SCRIBNER  >  part,  this  booklet  and  details  of  a  J 

KnS’-y?  rr*  '  ^  ^ 

,  »>r  ^limited  time  at  a  substantial  price  ^  h* 

nving.  ^  J 


/  INFORMATION 
^  COUPON 

SCRIBNER 
MUSIC  CLUB 

599  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City 


Mntty  fill  oat  thh  coupon  and  mail  it 

NEW  YORK  CITY,'' 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


MI  CLEMENS  FAHDUS  MINERAL  BATHS1 


**  12  stories  of  solid  com¬ 
fort.**  concrete,  steel  A 


comforts  of  the  Marlboroufth* Blenheim  and 

at  A  PItv 


These  bespeak  CQltore  and 
rehnement. 


Do  not  a 
nuaclea 


m  m 

FREE 

HtUtyk- 

Price  Lilt 


VMIKIHM 

H.aaUNB 

tMWHSI 

MIWIS 


IVrite  for  complete  free  catalog— a  Postal 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  WRl  T E  AO  U  ■ 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
es  La  Salle  Ave^  Chicaso.  lllinoU 


Susanna  Cocroft*8 

Facial  Exercises 

“The  way  I  enliven  and  f  ^ 

rejuvenate  your  face  in  just 
six  minutes  a  day,  is  almost 
unbelievable.  Although  I 
have  thoroughly  trmned  my 
nieces,  whose  photos  are 
here  shown,  to  take  charge 
of  this  course,  my  personal 
advice  is  always  available.” 

—Stcsansta  Cocrqft. 

C,_- J_  snd  it  you  hare  anyot  the  ail- 

Otuay  I  our  race  menu  mentioned  on  the  coupon 
mark  X  oppoaite  the  detect  and  write  to  na.  Why  ahonid  not 
the  akin  of  your  face  be  k.  smooth  an  that  of  yonr  body? 

We  will  help  yon  to  keep 

-Your  Skin  Clear  Tell  u.  of  any 
and  Smooth  other  defecU 
-Your  Hair  Glossy 

and  Abundant  Saninc  Facial 

wSinl" 

LI  1  '  ^  Attractive  tip—i 


Keep  Young 


Sa^lng^Faclal 

WrinkiM 
TirMl.  WMk 
Zr— 

Crow's  Post 
Pouch**  Under 
Ejr** 


I  TOO  p.  or  Thin  Eyebrow* 


your  skin  to  wrinkle.  Doaahle  Ckim. 
mwaairow  ordiHflenrod. 

^  ^  -  -  It  t^ea  no  longer  to  do  the 

right  thing  than  the  wrong  *f“ 

|>  one.  But  KNOW  the  E1"'P1v  ^ 

|n  ,  _ _ _  *_  rishtway.  Do  not  ex-  Blachhaad. 

periment.  Fullyone-  Swilow  Skin 

. r  third  of  our  pnpil*  Freckled  Sl^ 

are  Bent  to  w  by  forBe^upil*.  OurptipiU  DendrulT 
look  10  year*  younger.  Write  for  our  FREE  Tkim  u.i. 

Grace-Mildred  Culture  Coarse  f;U““ 

C24  S.  MicUfsa  Avs..  Deet.lAC 


j  Dry  Heir 
I  Tender, Infl 

•d  Feet 


WH 


CLENDENING 

Select,  homelike,  eoonomicel.  Suit* 
of  psrlor,  bedr<M»m.  private  b«th  fur 
two  perKins.  $2  00  daily.  Write  for 
Booklet  H..  with  fine  map  of  city  * 

~  WA8HIWCTON~Prc. 

n  HOTEL  DRISCOLL 

Faces  U.S. Capitol.  Near 
^BS3'hSB'  fuiun  station.  Amidst 
'KSH’wSsB^  Show  Places.  RuuuinK 
Water,  Electric  Fans  in  < 
Rooms.  Bath  Gratis. 
BBRS^^BaS  GaraKC.  Music.  Am.  $3, 
- - - a-  £ur.  FI  AO  up.  Booklet,  j 

Till?  IIAMII  TAM  Modern  appoint¬ 
ing  tlAMlL  1  UN  ments;  homelike: 
ideal  location  for  family  and  transient 
trade.  8  blocks  to  White  House.  Amer. 
plan.  r3A0  up  per  day.  Booklet  and  map. 

8EATTLrE~WA^H; 


Ail _ MAKLBOKUUGM- 

Atiantic  Gity.  blenheim. 

Above  illustration  shows  liut  one  section  of 
this  maraifleent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
house-^e  Open  Air  Flaza  and  Enclosed 
Solariums  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 


COME  TO  BATTli  CREEK 


TSeBstllrCrwi  Ssmlif  lum  affcfB  thf  ant  ibaM 
bcilitinfor  rrst.rKrcstion  inl  Imllli  luinMTE 
pkysitil  ojllw.  dms  ntnnta 
bnllli  kdwes  wnnirq  qolf  Innis  Mhm 
and  I  hjndrrd  olkn  .tliactive  ftalwnMiSkimn 
|rmi  ntli  u»(al  mterUinmM  CanhlmteoaiS 
lO'anlatn  b  be  deiwd  Inn  Imrabk  dMic  caSn 
IWK'likc  wmmdmqi  ^cqnlilic  iHhodiM  did«im 
cal Mfimnsion - wniTt  roR  PS0SftCTUl~ 

THE  SANITARIUH -BATTLE  atfELNIOLItein 


NEW  ENGLAND  SANITARIUM 

THC  HOME  or  HEALTH  AND  SCST 
Forest  surrounded,  beside  a  Crystal  Isis 
Seven  miles  from  Boston 
BATTLE  CREEK  METHOD* 
•OX  T9  MELROSE.  MASS. 


riroo  Tork  to  Jscksonviiie  i  Newstone.brick  A  steel  biilldlmt.  Always  I  np  CTPflMC’Q  the  Saratoya  Sprtnn, 

^  —  A  Ret.  Mondays  A  Fridays  open,  slwavs  ready,  always  busy.  Table  UHt  OI  nUHU  O  N.  Y.  health  nion 
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No  More  Monthly  Payments.  Increase  in  Price  of  $29.00 


A  Radical  Departure  is  About  to  Be  Made  in  the  Plan  of  Sale  of 

THE  NEW 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

llth  EDITION  (Published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press) 

Now  Sold  Direct  to  the  Public 


Hereafter  it  will  be  obtainable 

— through  agents  and  booksellers  only 

— ^for  cash  payment  only  (complete  sets  or  volume  by  volume) 
— no  longer  for  monthly  payments 

The  Difference  will  be 

— An  increase  of  $29.00 — $5.75  instead  of  $4,75  a  volume 
— An  immediate  outlay  of  the  full  cash  price  instead  of  only  $5.00 


THE  FINAL  DATE  Formal  announcement  is  hereby  made  of  the 
~  ■  termination  of  the  sale  at  the  present  low  prices 

and  for  monthly  payments.  In  Elngland  the  closing  date  will  be  December  22nd, 
and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  very  shortly  thereafter. 

Your  only  safe  plan  is  to  sign  and  mail,  now,  the 
order  form  on  the  last  page  of  this  announcement 
if  you  want  to  get  the  book  before  it  costs  $29.00  more. 


TO  MANY  of  the  public  this  inevitable 
change  in  the  conditions  of  sale  will 
present  itself  in  this  simple  form: 

“It  is  now  easy,  and  will  be  then  almost 
impossible,  for  me  to  secure  a  work  which  I 
since  determined  to  obtain  sooner  or  later." 
The  success  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
anica,  of  which  61,243  copies  (1,486,047 
volumes)  have  already  been  sold,  has  made 
the  existing  system  of  small  monthly  payments 
sohmiliar  that  its  discontinuance  may,  at  first 
gl*nce,  seem  to  be  a  sudden  and  violent  dis- 
tuibance  of  established  usage.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  every  advertisement  of 
the  work  has  explicitly  described  the  current 
offer  as  provisional,  and  the  price  as  tempo- 
1^,  and  subject  to  increase  by  stages  until  it 
i^bed  the  normal  figure  of  $7.50  per  volume, 
price  at  which  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
offihons  were  sold.  The  increase  to  $5.75  a 
volume  which  has  been  fixed  to  take  effect  in 
England  as  from  December  22nd,  and  very 
*l»rtly  thereafter  in  this  country,  marks  a 
**g*  in  this  upward  process. 


A  last  opportunity 

before  the  price  is  raised  and 
the  facility  of  making  small 
monthly  payments  U  withdrawn. 

As  all  those  who  have  been  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  the  new  edition  have  been  told 
that  the  offer  at  $4.75  a  volume  was  temporary, 
it  could  hardly  be  considered  a  hardship  if  the 
change  to  $5.75  per  volume,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  instalment  system,  were  effected  at  a 
day’s  notice.  But  that  course  has  ni)t  been 
adopted.  Provision  has  been  made  for  those 
who  have  been  intending  to  subscribe  but 
have  not  yet  done  so. 

Before  the  change  takes  place,  a  last  opportun¬ 
ity  will  be  given  to  subscribe  at  the  present  low 
prices  and  to  obtain  immediate  delivery  of  the 
volumes  ( and  of  the  bookcase  if  desired)  for 
monthly  payments  of  only  %^.00. 
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Why  the  Change  Is  Made 
at  This  Time 

A  reader  who  thinks  that  it  would  suit  him 
better  to  purchase  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  on  the  monthly  payment  system  and  at 
the  low  price  next  year,  than  to  do  so  now,  may 
wonder  why  the  sale  should  not  be  continued 
under  the  present  conditions. 

The  employment  of  the  large  capital  required 
for  instalment  sales,  and  the  minimizing  of 
profit  entailed  by  exceptionally  low  prices,  are 
expedient  in  the  case  of  a  new  work  of  which 
the  contents  are  so  voluminous  and  so  varied 
that  they  cannot  adequately  be  represented  by 
advertisements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid 
distribution  of  a  large  number  of  copies  upon 
unusually  attractive  terms  firmly  establishes 
the  reputation  of  the  work.  Now  that  this 
has  been  done,  a  continuous,  though  slower, 
sale  through  booksellers  and  agents  is  more 
profitable  and  less  troublesome.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  who  most  need  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  those  to  whom  its  acquisition 
in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  most  difficult, 
have  already  subscribed  or  can  at  once  sub¬ 
scribe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  better 
known,  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more  con¬ 
stantly  used  than  any  other  book  to  which  the 
20th  century  has  given  birth. 


The  Object  Achieved,  the  ^ 
Offer  Closes 

The  editor  completed  a  great  achievemen- 
when  he  passed  the  volumes  for  press,  lu 
publishers  have  now  accomplished  the  equally 
necessary  task  of  introducing  the  volumes  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  And,  after  this  fim; 
subscription  sale,  those  who  want  the  Ena 
clopaedia  Britannica  must  buy  it  and  pay  for  it 
as  they  buy  and  pay  for  any  other  book. 

A  Book  Now  Known  to  Al 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  virtually  even 
reader  of  this  announcement  has  either  sik. 
the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  the  house 
of  some  friend,  or  heard  it  so  highly  com¬ 
mended  and  so  often  quoted  that  its  general 
character  and  its  original  features  are  already 
known  to  him.  The  notes  which  appear  under 
the  photograph  of  the  volumes  (see  next  page) 
should  sufficiently  refresh  his  memory  in  this 
connection ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  briei 
sale  it  is  not  proposed  to  invite  applications 
for  any  descriptive  prospectus,  though  ip6 
cific  questions  will  gladly  be  answered. 

There  are,  doubtless,  some  intending  purcha.^tr 
however,  who  have  delayed  because  they  would  like  iN 
to  convince  themselves  concerning  certain  points  sat 
as  cannot  be  covered  in  any  general  description.  It 
particular,  a  reader  may  argue  that  hLs  hesitation  doe 
not  in  the  least  call  in  question  the  value  of  the  book, 
only  his  capacity  to  profit  by  it  “A  series  of  volume 
in  which  leading  specialists  collaborate  toansnerir' 
question  that  can  reasonably  be  asked  should  be  ii 
valuable.  Will  it  prove  so  in  my  case  ?  Shall  I,  b 
fact,  use  it  when  I  have  it?”  This  is  not  a  matter  foi 
reasoning,  but  for  experiment.  Arguments  on  thbbeic 
are  words  wasted.  Only  actual  examination  and 
of  the  volumes  themselves  can  satisfy  the  desire  to  br 
reassured  on  this  point. 

Conditional  Purchase” 
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It  has  accordingly  been  decided  that  the  wishes  a 
those  who  truly  seek  an  answer  to  this  question 
best  be  fulfilled  by  permitting  conditional  purchaie 
/.r.,  the  subscriber  holds  himself  free  to  return  thew 
umes  after  ten  davs’  use  attd  claim  a  refund  of  |3.i 
from  the  $.5.00  sent  with  his  order.  The  reader  wk 
would  subscribe  with  this  proviso  must  endorse  theoidr 
form  “Conditional  Purchase.”  On  no  account  uilltK 
privilege  be  granted  to  those  who  order  without  suet 
endorsement,  since  it  is  essential  that  the  precise  nntt- 
ber  of  copies  supplied  on  these  terms  must  be  knovt- 

For  the  Present  Only 

As  it  is  only  practicable  to  part,  in  this  provisiot*. 
manner,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  copies  no*  o. 
hand,  this  privilege  may  have  to  be  withdrawn  at  ar 
moment.  Those  who  wish  to  prove  for  themsene 
that  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  really  . 

them,  confirming  their  opinion  from  actual 
of  the  volumes,  should  make  due  application  to*W' 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


IITH 

EDITION 


The  IMMENSE  GROWTH  OF  A  single  payment 
KN0W1,EDGE  renders  an  en-  $5.00  secures 
cyclopaedia  more  of  a  n^essity  complete, 

tcxlay  than  ever  before.  For  the  same  ^  ^ 

reason,  a  book  which  to-day  affords  a  thorough  answer  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  can  reasonably  be  asked  must  inevitably  be  voluminous. 

The  contents  of  the  11th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  would  fill  between  400  and  500  ordinary  octavo 
Ixwks.  Printed,  as  previous  editions  were  printed,  on  ordinary 
paper,  the  29  quarto  volumes  make  a  row  7  feet  long.  The 
ever-increasing  bulk  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  promised 
to  become  a  serious  menace  to  its  usefulness.  The  present 
edition  was  already  far  advanced  towards  completion  when  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff,  rebelling  at  the  thought  that  all 
the  precious  material  passing  through  his  hands  was  destined  to 
be  buried  in  volumes  t(Jo  cumbersome  for  easy  reading,  urged 
the  employment  of  India  paper.  The  idea  was  unheard  of. 

Nothing  larger  than  an  octavo  Bible  had  ever  been  printed  on 
India  paper.  Seldom,  however,  has  a  revolutionary  change 
found  more  complete  justification  in  the  event. 

The  use  of  India  paper  has  resulted  in  light,  slender,  elegant 
volumes,  inviting  for  reference,  a  pleasure  to  read;  and  the  whole  j,,  ^  . 

44  million  words  go  into  a  cubic  space  of  only  2  feet.  The  44,000,000  words ;  400  putes ;  7,000 

greater  need  of  the  day  for  an  encyclopaedia  has  been  met  by  a  occupying  a  cubic  space  of  only  2  ft. 

work  which  surpasses  in  usefulness  all  earlier  editions,  not  only 

by  reason  of  the  more  exhaustive  and  systematic  character  of  its  contents,  but  also  in  virtue 
of  its  compact  and  infinitely  more  usable  form. 

The  Eacyclopaedia  Brituinica,  11th  Eilition,  is  copyright  in  sU  countries  suhscrihing  to  the 
Berne  Cravention  by  the  Chnncellor,  Masters  nnd  Scholars  of  the  Unirersity  of  Cambriilge 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD 


Eleven  Editions:  a  Century  and  a 
Half  of  Development 

1.  No  more  striking  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  immense 
ofansion  of  knowledge  in  modem  times  than  the  growth  of  the 
bmlopaedia  Britannica.  The  three  volumes  of  the  first  edition 
(176b),  mainly  the  work  of  a  single  hand,  have  grown  to  29  volumes 
11th  edition,  the  outcome  of  collaboration  among  some  1,500 
fi^guished  specialists.  And  this  growth  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brituoka  is  an  indication  also  of  the  extent  to  which  the  need  of 
a  work  lus  increased  with  the  expansion  of  knowledge.  If  a 
book  of  this  kind  was  in  demand  145  years  ago,  when  a  useful  ac« 
coant  of  knowledge  could  be  given  in  three  volumes,  how  much 
■ore  is  such  a  resource  needed  to^y,  when  the  required  inform- 
itioo  occupies  almost  ten  times  as  many  volume^ 

A  Nearer  Approach  to  Perfection 

2|B«*ides  the  growth  that  naturally  accompanies  the  increase 
01  knowledge,  each  successive  edition  shows  also  an  internal  im« 
pw»ent  upon  its  predecessor.  The  instrument  is  ever  perfecting 
we  come  to  the  present  edition,  and  to  an  advance  for 
the  whole  history  of  encyclopaedias  affords  no  measure. 
iK.  f ffoni  the  immense  superiority  of  its  compact  and 
e<fition  excels  all  previous  books  of  the  kind 
*tbe following  points: — (a)  it  is  more  thoroughly  and  consistently 
of  Its  times,  (^)  it  will  appeal  to  the  reader  as  more  exhaus- 
ore,  snd  (r)  to  the  enquirer  as  easier  of  reference. 


,1  An  Advantage  Peculiar  to  this 
Edition 

fod  other  improvements — ^which  may  all  be  included 
Sa  statement  that  the  11th  edition  is  more  systematic 

~  W*  predecessors — are  the  result  of  a  circumstance  peculiar  to 
^PJ^aration  of  the  llth  edition.  For  the  first  time  in  the  mak- 
M  **.^®*ive  work,  the  whole  book  was  planned  and  executed 
one  consistent  whole,  and  no  part  of  it  was  printed  and  published 
■>tu  the  whole  materiai  from  A  to  Z  wras  assembled. 


More  Useful  Because  More 
Systematic 

4.  Hitheno,  at  the  beginning  of  the  task  of  issuing  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  the  editor  had  immediately  in  view  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  volume  only,  containing,  perhaps,  600  articles. 
The  inevitable  tendency,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  corresponding 
volume  of  the  previous  edition  as  a  basis  and  correct  the 
articles  so  far  as,  viewed  separately,  they  seemed  to  call  for  correc¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  case,  the  editor  had  in  view  the  issue,  not  of  a 
single  volume,  but  of  the  entire  work,  since  the  whole  was  to  be 
published  simultaneously.  Hb  first  business,  therefore,  W’as  to 
plan,  with  the  assistance  of  his  permanent  editorbl  staff  and  hb 
contributor  in  each  department,  now  each  individual  subject — e.g.^ 
Englbli  History,  Chemistry,  Religion— could  best  be  dealt  with  in 
a  series  of  connected  articles,  each  of  which  should  give  the  reader 
preebely  the  information  he  requires  under  the  heading  to  which  he 
would  naturally  refer,  while  together  they  should  form  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  Perfected  Instrument 

5.  The  11th  edition,  therefore,  is  no  mere  revision,  but  a  new 
•work  founded  upon  a  fresh  survey.  1 1  is  singularly  easy  of  refer- 
encetweause,  in  evei^  case,  a  separate  article  is  accorded  to  the  topic 
upon  which  the  inquirer  seeks  information,  whereas  previouslv  it  was 
too  often  lost  in  an  “omnibus”  article  of  inordinate  length.  It 
is  extraordinarily  exhaustive,  because  these  separate  articles 
were  not  written  independently  and  at  haphazard,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  alphabet  and  the  particular  volume  in  preparation, 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  well  considered  scheme  planned  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  whole  subject. 

Whether  he  turn  to  its  pages  for  the  answer  to  a  specific  question 
or  for  enlightenment  upon  the  whole  of  a  great  sul^ect,  the  reader 
will  find  the  llth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  more 
useful,  more  thorough,  more  interesting,  than  he  could  have  imag¬ 
ine  possible  in  a  work  of  such  immense  scope,  or  than  he  could 
have  expected  from  bis  acquaintance  with  any  other  encyclopaedia 
wbatever. 


If 

♦  - 
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Closing  of  the  subscription  lists  for  the  New  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA— 
11th  Edition,  21)  volumes,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  of  England.  Price  to 
be  increased  from  $29  to  $50,  according  to  the  binding.  No  more  monthly  payments 

NOW  —  S4.75  a  volume,  and  sold  direct  to  the  public  for  monthly 
instalments,  the  complete  set  delivered  on  a  first  payment  of  only  $5.00. 

THEN-S5.75  a  volume,  for  full  cash  payment,  through  agents 
and  booksellers  only. 

INDIA  PAPER  AND  ORDINARY  PAPER  The  e.\traordinary  compactness,  flexibility,  and 

“  ;  lightness  of  the  India  paper  edition,  in  its  various 

bindings  (occupying  a  cubic  space  of  but  2  feet)  immediately  ap])ealed  to  the  general  public.  Of  the  5Ulii 
sets  already  bought,  91^  per  cent,  have  been  on  India  paper  and  only  8^  per  cent,  on  ordinary  paper,' the 
same  as  that  used  for  the  old  9th  edition,  and  those  are  chiefly  fur  public  institutions. 

THE  BINDINGS  Of  the  bindings,  the  dark  red  full  morocco  edition  forms  the  handsomest  addition 
to  any  library,  worthy  a  collection  of  the  most  expensively  bound  books;  the  dark 
green  cheepakin,  by  its  extreme  flexibility,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  handled,  and  its  comely  appearance  has 
proved  by  far  the  most  popular  with  the  general  public;  the  cloth  binding  has  been  regarded  as  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  by  those  who  had  to  choose  the  cheapest  form. 

- ^ ^  There  is  also  a  beautiful  binding 

Form  of  Subscription  for  the  LAST  SALE  on  the  ““r**^*! 

Inatalmcnt  System  and  Before  the  Price  is  Increased  come*^,  gilt  edges.  Havinrei 

treme  flexibility,  being  lined  trith 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Co.,  leather,  the  backs  may  be  folded 

1 20  West  32nd  Street,  New  \  ork.  back  against  each  other  and  the 

Please  send  me  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  edition,  ag  volumes,  volume  may  be  doubled  up  and 

published  by  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  of  England.  I  encloseg _ _  slipped  into  a  coat  POckeL 

1  •  /  first  Davment  \  .  ...  .  PP  P 


I  Form  of  Subscription  for  the  LAST  SALE  on  the 
;  Inatalmcnt  System  and  Before  the  Price  is  Increased 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Co., 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  edition,  29  volumes, 

published  by  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  of  England.  I  enclose$ _ 

(ijaymenT^ii  *fuu)  ^  to  send  the  second  and  all  subsequent  payments 
on  the  corresponding  day  of  each  following  month  until  payment  is  complete,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  style  otbinding  and  the  terms  of  myment  indicated  bv  the  X  1  have  placed 
in  one  of  the  squares  below,  showing  my  selection.  It  is  agreed  that  1  sliall  keep  the 
books,  but  the  title  does  not  pass  to  me  until  the  total  amount  has  been  paid.  Terms, 
F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Please  indicate  style  of  binding  desired  by  marking  a  cross  X  in  one  of  the 
squares  shown  below. 

INDIA  PAPER.  After  this  Sale  these 

Strongly  recommended,  especully  u  *11  L 

the  binding.  PlTCeS  Will  bC 

[  I  CLOTH  (orcbnary  covers).  "I 

31  monthly  paymenU  of  .  .  gi.OO  I  $29.00  more, 

^8  “  “  ■  ’  nS  / 

4  “  “  .'  .’  34!81  1  $166.75  cash. 

Cash  Price .  137.75  J 

I  I  FULL  SHEEPSKIN  (flexible).  -j 

37  monthly  paj'ments  of  .  .  ^^.00  I  $36.50  more, 

12  “  .  .  14.29  C  i.e., 

»  ::  ;  ;  $208.25  cash. 

Cash  Price . Ifi6.75  J 

I  I  FULL  MOROCCO  (flexible).  -v 

47  monthly  payments  of  .  .  $1.00  I  $50.00  tnor6, 

12  “  “  .  .  1H.52  y  i.e., 

4  ••  ;  ;  .5:75  $267.50  cash. 

Cash  Price . 217.50  J 


$29.00  more, 
i.e., 

$166.75  cash. 


$36.50  more, 
i.e., 

$268.25  cash. 


$50.00  more, 
i.e., 

$267.56  cash. 


OccM/mtitn _  _  _  _ 

1/  in  Atainess  ( 
add  Ausintst  address.  )  ‘ 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  bookcase  for  the  India  pa|>er  impression,  please  mark  a  cross  X 
in  one  the  squares  shown  below, 

□  6)  Single  tier,  solid  mahogany  :  $11  .50  cash  (or  3  monthly  payments  of  $.5.00after 
payments  for  the  book  are  completed). 

I  I  (2)  Two  tier,  loUd  mahogany  :  $S.75  cash  (or  2  monthly  paymeott  of  $5.00  each). 


AN  ORDER  FORM  | 

is  printed  opposite.  It  sbouU  . 
be  cut  off  and  mailed  at  once. 
The  reader,  unless  he  wishests 
deny  himself  and,  it  may  be, 
his  children  the  possession  of 
the  most  wonderful  book  in  tke 
world,  has  before  him  a  simple 
alternative : 

He  can  purchase  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  NOW 
for  $4.75  a  volume,  while  tke 


option  of  making  monthly  psy* 
ments  is  still  open  to  him. 

OR, 

he  can  obtain  the  Work  LATER, 
from  an  agent  or  bookseller, 
for  $166.75  cash,  and  p^opo^ 
tionately  higher  prices  in  the 
better  bindings. 

Should  you  for  any  reasoe 
contemplate  purchasing  the  or¬ 
dinary,  or  thick,  paper  impression, 
please  write  for  a  special  order 
form.  The  cash  prices  are,  Cloth, 
$130.50  (to  be  increased  $29.(6|. 
or  29  monthly  jjayments  of  $5.W 
each.  Also  bound  in  Half- Morocco 
and  Full  Morocco. 
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The  misn  who  sits  at  the  steering  wheel  of  his  new  Chalmers  ‘*Six,”  rules  an  empire. 
Here  within  reach  of  his  arm  is  a  little  world  all  his  omoi.  Power,  speed,  endurance — 
the  forces  that  make  for  change  and  enjoyment — are  under  the  sway  of  his  scepter. 


Let’s  Take  a  Day  Off 

Don’t  you  feel  like  cutting  the  traces 
ind  getting  away  to  the  hills?  Let’s 
strike  out— what  do  you  say? 

Push  the  switch  of  the  electric  starter. 
There — the  engine  is  running  with  scarcely 
a  sound.  It’s  the  silent  Entz  starter — the 
best  yet— it  never  fails. 

Floating  Away  Like  a  Swan 

CloM  your  eyes  now  as  we  let  in  the  clutch  and 
M  if  you  can  tell  when  we  start.  This  new  clutch 
■  a  wonder.  It  grips  so  firmly,  yet  so  gently,  that 
w  move  away  with  the  silent  grace  of  the  swan. 

Notice  how  flexible  the  power — mounting  quickly 
to  20,  30,  40  miles  an  hour.  Now  we  throttle  it 
down  to  a  crawl,  without  shifting  gears. 

Thii  wondrous  flexibility  is  in  the  motor  itself. 
Tbm’i  no  need  to  resort  to  cumbersome  double 
paring.  . 

Easy  Chair  Comfort 

Have  you  noticed  that  you  don’t  feel  the  vibra¬ 
tion  you  do  in  most  cars.>  The  six  cylinders  of  this 
Waiter  Motor  give  an  unbroken  stream  of  power, 
oothere’ia  smoothness  impossible  in  any  “four”; 
a  lack  of  vibration  that  adds  years  to  the  life  of 
lit  car. 

^f^^new  “Six”  costs  but  little  more  than  a 
“our”  at  the  start  and  a  lot  less  in  the  end. 


A  Little  Friend  In  Need 

Try  to  stall  this  motor  once.  Throttle  it  down 
to  a  snail ’s  pace — run  it  into  that  deep  sand  ahead. 

It’s  no  use — this  motor  is  unstallable.  Even 
should  the  gas  be  cut  off  accidentally,  the  electric 
starter — always  on  duty — keeps  the  motor  running. 
It  can  never  “go  dead”  in  a  crowd  or  on  a  crossing. 

Beauty  That  Has  Utility 

Don’t  shrink  as  we  run  through  this  stretch  of 
mud.  Those  graceful  oval  fenders  sit  so  close  not 
a  drop  of  mud  can  reach  you.  The  extra  wide 
doors  fit  like  a  watch  case.  The  long  underslung 
springs  cushion  the  bumps  of  the  roughest  road. 

Left  hand  drive  and  center  control  leave  room 
to  enter  on  either  side. 

Put  This  Car  To  The  Test 

Let  our  dealer  take  you  out  on  our  Standard  Road 
Test.  It  is  our  way  of  proving  to  you  that  this  car 
will  do  things  no  other  car  will  do. 

But  first  write  for  our  literature.  Get  all  the 
facts. 

Roadster  ....  $2175  Six  Passenger  .  .  $2275 

Foar  Passenger  .  .  2175  Conpe .  2850 

Five  Passenger  .  .  2175  Linionsine.  .  .  .  3600 

Five  wire  wheels  $80  extra 
All  bodies  interchangeable 


0i2ilmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit 


FiUr  Eqnipiieil,  f.s.k.  Ddnit 

T-head  motor  4x554 
40-65  H.  H. 

All  moving  parts 
enclosed. 

Electric  Starter  and 
Horn. 

Left  drive,  center 
control. 

Bosch  Magneto. 

132-inch  wheel  base. 


The  Ruler  of  a  Kingdom 


i 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Successful  Egg  Farmini 


In  the  long  and  glorious  history  of  The 
Century  Magazine  and  St.  Nicholas,  there  has 
never  been  a  better  bargain  than  this:  The 
Century  (regular  price  $4.00)  and  St.  Nicholas 
(regular  price  $3. 00)  together  not  $7. 00  but  $4.00, 

TWO  SPLENDID  MAGAZINES 
FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

This  unprecedented  offer  indicates  the  new 
spirit  and  vigorous  forward  policy  of  The 
Century  Co. 


Per  Hen — How  to  Get  Them 

The  eighth  edition  of  the book,“2ooEBSSi Year  P»t 
Hen,”  is  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarge,  and  in  part 
rewritten,  96  pages.  Contains  among  other  thiMs 
the  method  of  feeing  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  rf  \Vog. 
boro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  Jiioo  in  gold  offe^  the 


uuru,  IS,  n.,  won  me  prize  ui  rioo  in  goia  onered  by  UK 
manufacturers  of  a  well-known  pouitry  food  for  the  best 
egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a,  ht, 
—and  yet  it  will  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  indra 
them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the 
sun.  The  book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  making  food 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter  daybl 
eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five  days  in  succession  from 
the  same  nock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  “By  following  the  method  out¬ 
lined  in  your  book  I  obtained  1496  eggs  from  91  R.  L 
Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902.”  From  14  pullets 
picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock  the  author  got 
2.999  CRKS  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs 
apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  “200  Eggs  a 
Year  Per  Hen”  to  make  it  the  standard  bo^  on  egg  pm 
duction  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  toEnov, 
and  tells  it  in  a  plain  common-sense  way. 

T*h  thU  h—k  with  •  MbMiipUM  U  AittKil 

POl'LTEV  AUVOfATK,  for  rraUt  t«*  jriirt*  nUfrlpiUt 
h^mk  for  or  given  free  as  a  |>reiiiium  for  tw»  jeafl7 

•abaerlptlen*  at  M  reate  eaeh*  Book  alone  for  50  cents. 

Our  paper  Is  handsomely  illustrated.  44  to  124  pages.  51  ccMi 
per  year.  3  months'  trial,  10  cents.  Aaapir  Krra.  CATALUGUE 
of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
325  Hodigktns  Block  Syracute*  9.  T. 


Offer  oood  \ji\ti! 
Nov.  10- 


The  Century,  in  its  43  years  of  leadership, 
has  never  been  more  alive  than  it  is  to-day. 

Among  the  many  important  features  of  the 
November  Century  is  “The  Militant  Women — 
and  Women,”  a  thoughtful  defense  of  militant 
suffrage  by  Edna  Kenton. 

SL  Nicholas.  There  must  be  some  child — 
aged  8  to  18— that  you  would  like  to  make 
happy  for  a  year.  St.  Nicholas  will  bring  a 
wealth  of  stories,  pictures  and  descriptive 
articles  every  month  to  the  child  you  care  for 
most.  A  St.  Nicholas  child  is  out  of  mischief 
and  happy. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


positions  sre  In  sll  parts  of  the  country.  Good  pay.  iteah 
work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings,  pramotloui  a 

merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  an-"  ' - ... — 

Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Bo 
pull.  Nearly  SOO,0UO  classified  positions, 
cation  sufflcfent.  Full  Information  and 
Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON,  I.  L 


Don't  stop  to  send  money :  sign  this 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 
I  prefer  to  have  you  open  an  account  and  bill  at  the 
end  of  30  days,  at  which  time  I  will  remit  $4.U0  for  The 
Century  and  St.  Nicholas. 

Name . 

Address . 


AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 


REGULAR  ORDER  BLANK 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  N.  V. 

Inclosed  find  check  for  f4.00.  Send  The  Century  and 
St.  Sichelat  for  one  year  as  follows: 

The  Century,  beginning  with  the  issue  of . 


Only  Lmw  Sohool  of  Urn  Kleid  In  Atnmtico 

ONLY  racwgiUnd  KMldwrt  law  school  In  tho  IMtN 
Statao  CMfatrlng  Dooroo  ol  BaciMlar  of  lows-U^ 
by  corvoopowdoiico.  GNLY  law  school  in  U.  S.  condartiN 
otaodard  roaldoiit  ochool  and  giving  aomo  lo*t***T* 
by  mall.  ONLY  law  school  giving  ovor  MO 
loctoroa  to  its  aotoMOloo  stisdoiits.  ONLYlaw  Khool^ 
ing  a  full  S-yoar,  Unlvoralty  tow  Coorso.  by  mNL  hsjw 

on  actual  facility  of  over  *0  prcmlnoiit  lawy^  (aofwMo 

ore  Aaat.  UnitM  States’  Attorneys)  in  actWa  peajmm 
ONLY  law  achool  In  eziatence  giving  Complata  Cays jo 
Oratory  and  NabOe  SpsaUng.  in  conjunction  with  Its  w 
course.  Wo  aiiarataa  to  pr— are  oar  atadaata  to  ^ 
bar  anaailaatlaao.  School  highly  endorsed  and  isam 
meniM  by  Oov.  Officials,  ■aalaaaa  Ifiaa,  Natadlaiwsw 
aad  Stadaats.  Send  todM  for  Largo  HlaalratM  iwsw 
pacfaa.  Special  couiaes  for  Bosineas  Men  and  Banaim 
H»MRTOHCOUJKOfUW,601Mvirtl»lieW».C>i*«e.|L 


address . . 

St.  Nicholas,  beginning  with  the  issue  of 


(must  be  a  fim  subscriber) 


address . 

Signed  . 
Er.-ti.  Address 
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The  Greatest  Gift  to  The  Child 

Answers  Every  Question  A  Child  Can  Ask 


ffky  it  tW  fca  acver  ttill? 
fkat  ini  tW  wiad  befii? 
ffWlMkci  u  echo? 

^  •  hall  booDcc? 
nr  cii’t  we  ICC  ia  the  dark? 
fUare  eyehrows  for? 
nr  we  lean  salt? 
nr  dees  the  kettle  tine? 
fkat  Mkes  a  fog? 
ncredethoBfhti  come  iron? 
nr  dees  a  stick  float? 
nrds  we  go  to  sleep? 
n^  aikcs  a  bee  hum? 


The  United  States  and  All 
Other  Coantiies 

Natural  History 

Plant  Life 

Stories  and  Legends 
Men  and  Women 
Onr  Own  Life 

Book  of  Wonder 

Famous  Books 

The  Earth 

Poetry  and  Rhymes 
School  Lessons  Golden  Deeds 
Familiar  Things 
Things  to  Make  and  Do 


The  Book  of  Knowledge 

The  Children* s  Encyclopedia 

A  New  Key  To  The  World 

The  child  of  today  has  been  given  a  new  key  which  unlocks  the  great  doors  of 
knowledge  for  little  feet  to  enter.  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  has  come  to 
show  and  explain  to  him  the  whole  wonderful  world  in  hundreds  of  striking 
educational  pictures,  with  brief,  simple  and  fascinating  talks  and  descriptions.  THE 
BOOK  Of  KNOWLEDGE  contains  everything  that  a  child  wants  to 
hioui  arranged  and  indexed  so  skillfully  that  he  can  find  all  the  scientific  facts  and  truths 
of  Nature,  History,  Biography,  Art,  Literature  and  His  Own  Life  quickly  and  with 
perfect  ease.  Such  power  has  this  work  to  create  a  happy  and  absorbed  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  that  he  reads  on  and  on  until  he  has  mastered  a  subject  with  little 
conscious  effort  and  with  real  delight  in  the  learning.  THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  GIFT 
OF  THE  NEW  CENTURY  TO  THE  CHILD. 

On«  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  this  country  says:  "‘Suppose  a  boy  of  ten  ‘were 
to  spend  fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  reading  these  pages  .  ...  he  ‘would  at  thirteen  kno‘w 

more  about  the  earth  and  life  on  it,  than  the  •wisest  men  kne‘w  a  fe‘w  generations  ago.” 

Pictures  Which  Stimulate  The  Mind 

The  chiM  «k*  uwaa  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  More  than  350  beautiful  colored  plates  of  animals, 
h  gtmg  to  know  and  understand  all  the  things  ahont  birds,  fishes  and  flowers  ;  pictures  of  a  hnndred  foreign 
he  is  going  to  know  processes  by  means  of  series  countries,  their  peoples,  cities  and  customs,  reproductions 
<f  itrikiag  pictures  which  illustrate  every  step :  the  of  paintings  and  statuary,  illustrations  of  things  to  make 
■•king  of  iron  and  steel ;  the  operatioa  of  the  tdephone  and  do  outdoors  and  ind^s,  stimulate  and  exercise  all 
ml  lilcgrapk ;  the  flight  of  an  airship ;  how  a  light*  the  faculties  of  the  child’s  growing  mind.  10,000 
hmse  is  h^t ;  how  a  book  is  made ;  how  we  obtain  educational  pictures  impress  upon  the  memory  all  the 
■■k,  tea,  mhher,  leather  and  coal.  important  facts  of  life. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  QUESTION  BOOKLET 

Mail  coupon  for  the  72-page  FREE 

booklet,  describing  the  Simplest  TheGrolierSociety, 2  W.  4.')thSt.,  NewYork: 

uWne  of  UniTersal  Knowledge  and  con-  Please  mail  me  descriptive  booklet  of  THE  BOOl' 

Uining  manv  interesting  questions  answer-  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  pamphlet  "THE  MINI 

Min  the  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  OF  THE  CHILD.” 

The  valuable  pamphlet  “THE  MIND  OF 

the  CHILD”  also  FREE.  NAME . 

IW  foBer  s«KtT.  2  w.  tsA  St,  ifcw  Y«t 


The  Grolier  Society,  2  W.  4.'jth  St.,  New  York : 

Please  mail  me  descriptive  booklet  of  THE  BOOK 
OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  pamphlet  "THE  MIND 
OF  THE  CHILD.” 


ADDRESS . 

Not  necessary  to  cut  coupon  if  you  mention  Everybody' s 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Wkai  Would 
You  Give 
For  a 
Perfect 

HcaltK^  Bod^? 


\  X  70ULD  you  spend  ten  minutes  a  day  using  this  wonder- 
*  V  fui  strength-giving  stimulator  to  obtain  a  perfect,  healthy 
body?  Isn’t  it  worth  your  while  to  investigate  our  absolute 
guarantee? 

The  moment  you  use  the  NEW-LIFE  VIBRATOR  to 
massage  your  body,  you  stimulate  and  increase  the  circulation 
of  your  blood,  re-vitalize  and  strengthen  every  nerve  in  your 
entire  body.  The  medical  profession  universally  recommend 
this  wonderful  little  re-energizer. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  in  doubt  for  results,  for  the  very 
instant  you  massage  your  body,  you  feel  the  soothing, 
strengthening  and  invigorating  effect  of  increased  blood  cir¬ 
culation,  which  transforms  your  entire  system  into  one  that 
glows  with  health  and  energy. 

You  will  be  astounded  to  see  how  quickly  Nature  responds 
to  New-Life  vibratory  massage  in  giving  instant  relief  from 
chronic  rheumatism,  headache,  neuralgia,  nervousness,  etc. 

You  can  easily  learn  how  to  use  this  wonderful  little  stim¬ 
ulator,  for  it  is  so  safe  and  simple  that  even  a  child  can  use  it. 
Simply  attach  it  to  any  electric  light  socket  and  massage  your¬ 
self.  If  you  have  no  electricity  in  your  home,  we  furnish  a 
storage  battery. 

The  NEW-LIFE  VIBRATORS  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  old  medical  shock-giving  battery,  as  with  this  instrument 
no  electricity  comes  in  contact  with  the  body. 

With  the  NEW-LIFE  VIBRATOR  you  get  that  deep, 
penetrating,  rotary  vibration,  which  is  so  very  popular  with 
the  physician,  because  it  is  100  times  more  efficient  than  hand 
massage. 

Please  do  not  compare  any  other  Vibrator  with  the  only 
original  genuine  NEW-LIFE-VIBRATOR,  which  is  the  very 
best  in  the  world  and  costs  no  more  than  others. 

We  manufacture  those  very  popular  Electric  Drink  Mixers 
you  see  on  all  the  leading  sc^  fountains,  and  we  use  this 
same  g^uaranteed  motor  in  the  construction  of  NEW -LIFE 
VIBRATORS. 

HAMILTON  BEACH  MFC.  CO.,  RAONl?  Wis! 


Our  Absolute  Guarantee 

You  who  are  weak,  tired  and 
in  a  run-down  condition,  if  after 
you  have  used  the  NEW-LIFE 
VIBRATOR  and  do  not  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  stronger  and  more  vigoroos, 
and  do  not  get  instant  reUef- 
you  may  return  the  instrument 
to  us,  as  provided  in  our  written 
guarantee,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  cheerfully. 

Interesting  Health  Book 
Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  Mr  Free 
Book  which  illustrates  with  act¬ 
ual  life  photographs  just  what 
this  wonderful  Vibrator  will  do. 
Remember  the  book  is  free,  and 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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The  Cuuniry  I'ress 

Carileii  C'ily,  Y. 


Where  the 

World’t  Work  is  made 


Since  Every  Man  and  Woman  Must 
Keep  Up  with  What  the  World  Is  Doing 


Becomes  a  Necessity— Nothing  Less 

It  stands  for  all  that  is  Constructive.  It  aims  at  a  great 
Upbuilding  Year  for  1914.  And  it  is  practical,  for  it  records 
only  accomplished  things :  the  things  strong  men  and  women 
are  actually  doing  to  make  this  country  a  better  place  to  live  in. 


Uncle  Sam’s  Lawyer 

Burton  J.  Hendrick,  in  the  series  "Who  Govern 
The  United  States,"  draws  an  impressive  picture 
of  Attorney-General  James  C,  McReynolds,  the 
quietly  efficient  man  who  handles  20,000  law¬ 
suits.  The  history  of  the  suit  a^inst  the  Tobacco 
Trust  is  reviewed  and  Mr.  McReyrKilds'  action  in 
the  Caminetti  case  explairted.  Lvery  one  ought 
to  kiKiw  about  this  man  who  will  probably  proye 
iust  how  effective  the  Sherman  law  is  as  a  solution 
cf  the  most  baffling  economic  problems  of  our  lime. 


Here’s  Adventure  For  You 

Miss  Dora  Keene  made  the  first  ascent  of 
Mount  Blackburn,  the  second  diffkult  peak  ever 
scaled  in  Alaska.  All  but  one  of  her  party  of 
seven  men  turned  back.  She  spent  33  days 
entirely  on  snow  and  ice.  For  22  nights  she  had 
no  tent  and  for  1 0  days  no  fuel.  She  has  written 
a  thrilling  account  of  her  adventure  tshe  calls  tt 
"First  Up  Mount  Blackburn” ),  and  it  is  illustrated 
with  16  full  pugcii  of  pliotoifriiphii. 


'orons, 

eUef- 

umem 

vritten 

refund 


^^Helping  Our  Halting  Justice” 

(Second  article  in  the  great  series  **Swi£t  and  Cheap  Justice'*) 

The  disorganization  of  justice  is  costing  us  all  time  and  money.  Half  a  lawyer's  time 
is  waste  motion  in  the  operation  of  a  clumsy,  complicated  machine.  It’s  a  problem  of 
efficierKy— we  need  a  business  system  of  justice.  Mr.  George  W.  Alger  continues  his 
treat  constructive  series,  Swift  <i»id  Cheap  Jaslice,  with  an  article  called  ffclpiiig  Our 
nalliii/i  Justice.  He  is  showing  comprehensively  and  clearly  what  has  been  done  and 
what  must  be  done  to  make  our  lawyers  and  our  courts  efficient. 

Other  Features 

There  are  many  other  things  of  the  keenest  interest  to  you  in  this  number. 

There’s  “  The  March  of  Events."  fine  interpretative  editorials  with  portraits  of  the 
master  workers. 

Booker  T.  Washington  writes  in  the  series  "What  I  Am  Tiding  To  Do. 

“The  Newer  Navy"  is  by  Enrique  Muller,  Jr. 

James  R.  Merriam  continues  his  “Little  Stories  of  Elastic 
Currency.” 

“Man  and  His  Machines,”  “Forward  to  the  Land"  and 
“The  March  of  the  Cities”  are  alt  there  each  month.  , 

In  a  year  you  get 

1500  pages  and  over  • 

1000  graphic  pictures. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Famous  Actresses  as 
Fashion  Editors 

Every  actress  must  know  how  to  dress  well.  It  is  part  of  her 
business.  It  becomes  part  of  her  very  nature.  This  feeling 
for  good  dress  the  most  famous  actresses  will  now  try  to  impart 
to  other  women  in  actual  designs  that  they  themselves  like, 
have  worked  over,  corrected,  personally  approved  and  signed. 
In  each  of  several  issues  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  a 
famous  actress  wdll  act  as  a  fashion  selector  and  editor  and 
submit  designs ;  one  will  show  dancing  dresses ;  another  will 
show  street  dresses ;  a  third  will  show  party  dresses ;  another 
evening  dresses. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt 

shows  her  wonderful  taste  by  selecting  Three  Evening  Dresses  in 
the  October  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  After  Madame  Bernhardt 

Julia  Marlowe  Annie  Russell 

wiU.  present  Greek  dresses  loiU.  present  girls*  dresses 

Mary  Anderson  Geraldine  Farrar 

will  present  five  o*clock  tea  dresses  will  present  afternoon  dresses 

Billie  Burke  Laurette  Taylor 

will  present  charming  blouses  wiU  present  girls*  frocks 
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How  I  Knew  When  the 
Right  Man  Came 

The  Real  Love  Stories  from 
the  Hearts  of  Real  Women 

Real  women  tell  here  of  their  “affairs”:  their  pro¬ 
posals:  their  narrow  escapes  from  marrying  the 
wrong  men:  how  they  knew  that  they  were  the 
wrong  men:  and  then  what  it  was  that  told  them 
without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  “right  man” 
had  come.  No  other  articles  have  ever  shown 
so  clearly  the  workings  of  the  heart  of  woman: 
no  confessions  have  ever  been  so  truly  and  directly 
told:  never  have  the  questions  of  thousands  of 
girls:  “How  can  I  know  when  I  am  really  in  love?” 
“How  can  I  really  know  that  he  is  the  right  man?” 
been  so  helpfully  answered.  If  ever  the  printed 
word  can  show  the  way,  here  it  is,  and  not  out  of 
one  woman’s  experience,  but  out  of  a  score. 

The  series  begins  in 
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In  the  History  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  No  One  Industrial  Move 
Has  Meant  Much  to  the  True  Lovers  of  the  Automobfle 

The  United  States  Tire  Contracts  written  with  automobile  manufacturers  for 
the  CQulpment  of  1914  cars  prove  unquestionably  the  merit  of  these  famous  tires 

No  arguments  or  comparisons  avail  against  the  sure  of  these  vitally  important  facts: 
undeniable  popularity  of  United  Sutes  Tires  among  i.  Of  the  oraanitatlon  behind  these  famous  tires, 
experienced  automobile  owners.  2-  Of  vast  experience  in  tire  building. 

....  3.  Of  a  tremendous  company  that  actually  backs  up  m 

When  you  purchase  Umted  States  Tires  you  are  tires  and  haa  real  aervice  branches. 

Note  This:  —  Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  beat  of  everything 
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Everybody’S  Almanack,  for  November  x 

^NOVEMBER  hath  30  days  By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS  1913» 


ON  CON  T  EM  H  LA  r  I  NO  NOCEMBEK 

In  snininer  when  the  days  are  long 
1  have  no  subject  for  my  song. 

In  winter  it  is  just  the  same — 

/  can  not  seem  to  beat  the  game. 

Oh.,  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you 
That  such  a  state  of  things  is  true? 
That  there  should  be  a  gaping  lack 
Of  themes  to  fill  an  A  l.ma  na  ck? 


jjj  1— Si.  —Benvenuto  Cellini  born,  1500.  Systematic  meteorological  j 
y  observations  established,  1871.  | 

®  2— Su.  — St.  John,  N.  B.,  captured  by  Americans,  1775.  Marie 
tf  Antoinette  born,  1755.  ' 

^  J—M. —F.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  composer  greatest  of  anti  suffrage 
A  airs,  died,  1847. 

tf  4— Tu. — ELECTION  DAY.  Look  out  for  headlines  "Charges 
y  Fraud  at  Polls." 

A  5— W.  —Candidates,  successful,  promise  their  cities  a  business  admin- 
V  istration,  with  freedom  from  graft,  1913.  Gunpowder 

y  plot,  1605, 

A  t—Th.— John  Philip  Sousa  born,  1854.  Newspapers  denounce  elected 
Jrf  mayor,  1913. 

y  7— Fr.  — C.  C.  Maecenas,  first  to  pay  for  poetry  on  acceptance, 

A  died,  B.  C.  8. 

)/  I— Si.  — McIntyre  and  Heath  put  on  “The  Georgia  Minstrels,” 
y  1636.  John  Milton  died,  1674. 

A  9— Su.  — New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  promises  to 
W  investigate  and  Fix  the  Blame,  B.  C.  1815. 

^  10— M.  — Mohammed  bom,  570.  Martin  Luther  born,  1483.  Oliver 
^  Goldsmith  born,  1728.  Schiller  bom,  1759. 

w  11— Tu.—* 

12— W.  —New  York  shops  begin  showing  spring  styles  for  1914,  1913. 
A  James  Creelman  born,  1859. 

w  13— Th. — Beelzebub  drafts  New  York  divorce  law,  B.  C.  606. 

A  14— Fr.  — The  Christian  Commission  organized,  1861.  Look  out  for  snoui. 
A  15— Sa.  —Editor  Everybody’s  Almanack  one  year  older,  1913., 
w  16— Su.  — Tilierius  born,  B.  C.  42.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  still  a  good 
•J  paper,  first  issued,  1801. 

A  17— M.  —Immigration  treaty  between  U.  S.  and  China  ratified,  1880. 
w  II— Tu. — New  England  shaken  by  earthquake^,  1755. 

J  19— W,  — Jay’s  treaty  signed,  1794.  Harry  K.  Thaw  confident  of 
A  release,  1974. 

w  20— Th.— Chatterton  bom,  1752. 

Q  21— Fr.  — Mary  Johnston  bom,  1870. 

A  22— Sa.  — Time  to  postpone  Christmas  shopping,  1913. 

w  23— Su.  —John  D.  Rockefeller  tells  young  men  to  save  their  money 

y  and  to  walk  in  righteous  paths,  1913.  Socialist  Party 

A  gains  10,000  votes,  1913. 

jl^  24— M.  — Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  bom,  1849. 

y  25— Tu.— Andrew  Carnegie,  exploiter  of  steel  that  builds  steamships 

A  that  import  cheap  foreign  labor  to  exploit  steel,  born,  1837. 

W  26— W.  —First  street-railway  car  exhibited  and  operated,  1832. 

y  27— Th. — THANKSGIVING  DAY  Bread  pudding  excluded  from 

A  the  ark  as  unfit  for  man  or  beast,  B.  C.  3812. 

)[(  21— Fr.  —Eighty  million  persons  say  “It  seems  like  Monday,”  1913. 

— Wendell  Phillips  born,  1811.  Essential  monogamy  dis¬ 
covered  by  Upton  Sinclair,  1911. 

•X ’•~Su. — Cyrus  W.  Field  born,  1819.  Wooden  Pullman  cars 
Wjj _ _ _ abolished,  2675. 

I  y  Sfe*  Ateunack.  Didn’t  anything  ever  happen  on  this  dale?  Editors  Everybouv’s. 
A  "■••rsKvEKi  body’s:  Look  at  all  the  things  I  gave  you  for  the  day  before.  They 
W  "**'  *  couldn’t  get  my  breath.  Don't  be  tyrannical,  please. 

A  fo  shake  it,  too. 


FASCINATING  FACTS  A 
A  monument  is  in  course  of 
erection  to  George  Witherbee,  a  ^ 
dining-car  waiter  who  once  re-  ^ 
turned  a  tray  of  change  containing 
a  coin  as  small  as  a  dime.  ^ 

Speaking  of  eugenics,  the  in- 
mates  of  insane  asylums  in  the  ^ 
United  States  outnumber  the  col-  ^ 
lege  students.  ^ 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  -y 
Yale-Harvatd  debates  for  the  last 
25  years  would  reach,  if  placed  ^ 
end  to  end,  from  Holworthy  Hall,  -  * 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Matthews 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  while  ^ 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  Yale- 
Harvard  football  games  for  the 
same  period  would  stretch  from  ^ 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Sydney,  y. 
N.  S  W.  M 


THE  FRAIL,  UNVOTING  SEX  ^ 
The  north  wind  doth  blow,  ^ 

And  we  shall  have  snow,  ^ 

And  what  will  the  ladies  do  ^ 
then,  poor  things.?  ^ 

With  pumps  and  thin  hose 
And  the  sheerest  of  clothes  ^ 

They’ll  weather  the  wildest  of  ^ 
storms,  poor  things.  ^ 

I  EDITOR’S  NOTE  )8( 

i  On  Novemher  21,  1802,  Jacob 
I  Sleeper  was  born.  Mr.  Sleeper  ^ 
was  a  philanthropic  merchant,  ^ 
who  in  his  day  contributed  to  K 
more  than  one  hundred  churches,  w 
We  should  have  mentioned  this  ^ 
fact  in  the  regular  place  —  the  K 
blank  opposite  November  21  in  w 
i  the  calendar — but  for  the  fact  that  ^ 
j  we  feared  a  great  many  readers  ^ 
I  might  think  we  were  aiming  at  a  w 
;  jest  in  a  Mr.  Sleeper  contributing  ^ 
to  churches.  )£( 

!  Nor  do  we  wish 

\  toaddtothe  too  ^ 

'  great  number  ^ 

that  refuses  to  w 

take  the  Alma-  ^ 

nack  seriously. 


“long,  thin,  fantastic  coils  of  vapok-like  material  flew  past  me  at  great 
SPEED  •  •  •  one  of  these  AIR-SNAKES  WHISKED  PAST  MY  VERY  FACE,  AND  I  WAS 
CONSCIOUS  OF  A  COLD,  CLAMMY  CONTACT." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HENRY  REUTERDAHL 


its  necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary  form, 
to  lay  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  the 
facts  up  to  date,  prefacing  my  statement  by 
saying  that  if  there  be  any  who  doubt  the 
narrative  of  Joyce-Armstrong  there  can  be 
no  question  at  all  as  to  the  facts  concerning 
Lieutenant  Myrtle,  R.  N.,  and  Mr.  Hay 
Connor,  who  undoubtedly  met  their  end  in 
the  manner  described. 

The  Joyce  -  Armstrong  Fragment  was 
found  in  the  field  which  is  called  Lower 
Haycock,  lying  one  mile  to  the  westward  of 
the  village  of  \Vithyham  ujxm  the  Kent  and 
Susse.x  border.  It  was  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September  last  that  an  agricultural  laborer, 
James  Flynn,  in  the  emjiloyment  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Dodd,  farmer  of  the  Chauntry  h'arm, 
Withyham,  perceived  a  briar  jiipe  lying  near 
the  f(K)tpath  which  skirts  the  hedge  in  Low¬ 
er  Haycock.  A  few  paces  farther  on  he 
margin  of  picked  up  a  pair  of  broken  binocular  glasses, 
[ular  and  unexpected  Finally,  among  some  nettles  in  the  ditch, 

_  _ !  he  caught  sight  of  a  flat  canvas-backed 

which  reproduces  the  original  document  in  book  which  proved  to  be  a  note-book  with 
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HE  idea  that  the  extraor- 
dinary  narrative  which 
has  been  called  the 
^  Joyce-Armstrong  Frag- 
N  '''  ment  is  an  elaborate 
i  practical  joke,  evolved 

_  y  by  some  unknown  person 
cursed  by  a  perverted 
and  sinister  sense  of  humor,  has  now  been 
abandoned  by  all  who  have  examined  the 
facts.  The  most  macabre  and  imaginative  of 
plotters  would  hesitate  before  linking  his 
morbid  fancies  with  the  unquestioned  and 
tragic  facts  which  reinforce  the  statement. 
Though  the  assertions  contained  in  it  arc 
amazing  and  even  monstrous,  it  is  none  the 
less  forcing  itself  upon  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence  that  they  are  true,  and  that  we  must 
readjust  our  ideas  to  the  new  situation. 

This  world  of  ours  appears  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  slight  and  precarious 
safety  from  a  most  singi  ' 
danger.  I  will  endeavor  in  this  narrative 
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detachable  leaves,  some  of  which  had  come 
loose  and  were  fluttering  along  the  base  of 
the  hedge.  These  he  collected,  but  some, 
including  the  first,  w'ere  never  recovered  and 
leave  a  deplorable  hiatus  in  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  statement. 

The  note-book  w’as  taken  by  the  laborer 
to  his  master,  who  in  turn  showed  it  to  Dr, 
J.  H.  Atherton  of  Hartfield.  This  gentle¬ 
man  at  once  recognized  the  need  for  an  e.\- 
pert  examination,  and  the  manuscript  was 
forwarded  to  the  Obro  Club  in  London, 
where  it  now  lies. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  manuscript  are 
missing.  There  is  also  one  torn  away  at 
the  end  of  the  narrative,  though  none  of 
these  affects  the  general  coherence  of  the 
story.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  missing 
opening  is  concerned  with  the  record  of  Mr. 
Joyce-.Armstrong’s  qualifications  as  an  aero¬ 
naut,  which  can  be  gathered  from  other 
sources  and  are  admitted  to  be  unsurpassed 
among  the  air-pilots  of  England.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  among  the 
most  daring  and  the  most  intellectual  of  fly¬ 
ing  men,  a  combination  which  has  enabled 
him  both  to  invent  and  to  test  several  new 
devices,  including  the  common  gyroscopic 
attachment  which  is  by  his  known  name. 

The  main  body  of  the  manuscript  is  writ¬ 
ten  neatly  in  ink,  but  the  last  few  lines  are 
in  pencil  and  are  so  ragged  as  to  be  hardly 
legible — exactly,  in  fact,  as  they  might  be 
expected  to  appear  if  they  were  scribbled 
off  hurriedly  from  the  seat  of  a  moving 
aeroplane. 

There  are,  it  may  be  added,  several  stains 
both  on  the  last  page  and  on  the  outside 
cover  which  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
Home  Office  exjierts  to  be  blood — probably 
human  and  certainly  mammalian.  The  fact 
that  something  closely  resembling  the  or¬ 
ganism  of  malaria  was  discovered  in  this 
blood,  and  that  Joyce-Armstrong  is  known 
to  have  suffered  from  intermittent  fever,  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  new  weapons 
which  modern  science  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  detectives. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  personality  of 
the  author  of  this  epoch-making  statement. 
Joyce-Armstrong,  according  to  the  few 
friends  who  really  knew  something  of  the 
man,  was  a  poet  and  a  dreamer  as  well  as 
a  mechanic  and  an  inventor.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  much  of  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  aero¬ 
nautical  hobby.  He  had  four  private  aero¬ 


planes  in  his  hangars  near  Devizes,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  ascents  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

He  was  a  retiring  man,  with  dark  moods 
in  which  he  would  avoid  the  society  of  his 
fellows.  Captain  Dangerfield,  who  knew 
him  better  than  any  one  else,  says  that 
there  were  times  when  his  eccentricity 
threatened  to  develop  into  something  more 
serious.  His  habit  of  carrying  a  shotgun 
with  him  in  his  aeroplane  was  one  mani¬ 
festation  of  it.  Another  was  the  morbid 
effect  which  the  fall  of  Lieutenant  Myrtle 
had  upon  his  mind. 

Myrtle,  who  was  attempting  the  height- 
record,  fell  from  an  altitude  of  something 
over  thirty  thousand  feet.  Horrible  to 
narrate,  his  head  was  entirely  obliterated, 
though  his  body’  and  limbs  preserved  their 
configuration.  .\t  every’  gathering  of  air¬ 
men,  Joy’ce-.\rmstrong,  according  to  Dan¬ 
gerfield,  would  ask  with  an  enigmatic  smile: 
“And  where,  pray’,  is  Myrtle’s  head?”  This 
dreadful  question,  and  the  strange  fashion 
in  which  it  was  asked,  froze  the  blood  of 
men  who  were  callous  to  the  dangers  of  their 
perilous  calling. 

On  another  occasion,  after  dinner  at  the 
mess  of  the  Flying  School  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  started  a  debate  as  to  what  ^\•ill 
be  the  most  prermanent  danger  which  air¬ 
men  will  have  to  encounter.  Having  lis¬ 
tened  to  successive  opinions  as  to  air-pock¬ 
ets,  faulty’  engines,  and  over-banking,  he 
ended  by  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  put  forward  his  own  views,  though 
he  gave  the  impression  that  they  differed 
from  any’  advanced  by’  his  companions.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  after  his  own  com¬ 
plete  disaj)pearance  it  was  found  that  his 
private  affairs  were  arranged  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  which  may  show  that  he  had  a  strong 
premonition  of  disa.ster. 

With  these  essential  explanations  I  will 
now  give  the  narrative  exactly  as  it  stands, 
beginning  at  page  3  of  the  blood-soaked 
note-book. 

“Nevertheless,  when  I  dined  at  Rheims 
with  Coselli  and  Gustav  Raymond  I  found 
that  neither  of  them  was  aware  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  danger  in  the  higher  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  did  not  actually  say  what 
was  in  my’  thoughts,  but  I  got  so  near  to  it 
that  if  they’  had  had  any  corresptmding  idea 
they  could  not  have  failed  to  express  it. 
But  then  they  are  two  empty,  vain-glorious 
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fellows  with  no  thought  beyond  seeing  their 
sillv  names  in  the  newspaper.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  neither  of  them  had  ever 
been  much  beyond  the  twenty-thousand- 
foot  level.  Of  course,  men  have  been  high¬ 
er  than  this  both  in  balloons  and  in  the  as¬ 
cent  of  mountains.  It  must  be  well  above 
that  point  that  the  aeroplane  enters  the 
danger  zone — always  presuming  that  my 
premonitions  are  correct. 

“Aeroplaning  has  been  with  us  now  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  one  might 
well  ask,  why  should  this  peril  be  only  re¬ 
velling  itself  in  our  day?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  In  the  old  days  of  weak  engines, 
when  a  hundred-horsepower  Gnome  was 
considered  ample  for  ever>’  need,  the  flights 
were  ver\'  restricted.  Now  that  three  hun¬ 
dred  horsepower  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  visits  to  the  upper  layers  have 
become  easier  and  more  common.  Some  of 
us  can  remember  how  in  our  youth  Garros 
made  a  world-wide  reputation  by  attaining 
19,000  feet,  and  it  was  considered  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  to  fly  over  the  Alps. 

“Our  standard  now  has  been  immeasur¬ 
ably  raised,  and  there  are  twenty  high 
flights  for  one  in  former  years.  Many  of 
them  have  been  undertaken  with  impunity. 
The  thirty-thousand-foot  level  has  been 
reached  time  after  time  with  no  discomfort 
beyond  cold  and  asthma. 

“What  does  this  prove?  A  visitor  might 
descend  upon  this  planet  a  thousand  times 
and  never  see  a  tiger.  Yet  tigers  exist, 
and  if  he  chanced  to  come  down  into  a 
jungle  he  might  be  devoured.  There  are 
jungles  of  the  upper  air,  and  there  are  worse 
things  than  tigers  which  inhabit  them.  I 
believe  in  time  these  jungles  will  be  accu¬ 
rately  mapped  out.  Even  at  the  present 
moment  I  could  name  two  of  them.  One  of 
them  lies  over  the  Pau-Biarritz  district  of 
France.  Another  is  just  over  my  head  as  I 
write  here  in  my  house  in  Wiltshire.  I 
rather  think  there  is  a  third  in  the  Hom- 
burg-Wiesbaden  district. 

“It  was  the  disapjwarance  of  the  air-men 
that  first  set  me  thinking.  Of  course,  every 
one  said  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  sea, 
but  that  did  not  satisfy  me  at  all.  First, 
there  was  Verrier  in  France;  his  machine 
was  found  near  Bayonne,  but  they  never 
got  his  body. 

“There  was  the  case  of  Baxter  also,  who 
vanished,  though  his  engine  and  some  of 
the  iron  fixings  were  found  in  a  wood  in 


Leicestershire.  In  that  case.  Dr.  Middleton 
of  Amesbury,  who  was  watching  the  flight 
with  a  telescope,  declares  that  just  before 
the  clouds  obscured  the  view  he  saw  the 
machine,  which  was  at  an  enormous  height, 
suddenly  rise  perpendicularly  upward  in  a 
succession  of  jerks,  in  a  manner  that  he 
would  have  thought  to  be  impiossible.  That 
was  the  last  seen  of  Baxter.  There  was  a 
correspondence  in  the  papers,  but  it  never 
led  to  anything. 

“There  were  several  other  similar  cases, 
and  then  there  was  the  death  of  Hay  Con¬ 
nor.  What  a  cackle  there  was  about  an  un¬ 
solved  mystery  of  the  air,  and  what  columns 
in  the  halfpenny  papers,  and  yet  how  little 
was  ever  done  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
business!  He  came  down  in  a  tremendous 
volplane  from  an  unknown  height.  He 
never  got  off  his  machine,  and  died  in  his 
pilot’s  seat. 

“Died  of  what?  ‘Heart-disease,’  said  the 
doctors.  Rubbish!  Hay  Connor’s  heart 
was  as  sound  as  mine  is.  What  did  Ven¬ 
ables  say?  V’enables  was  the  only  man  who 
was  at  his  side  when  he  died.  He  said  that 
he  was  shivering  and  looked  like  a  man  wKo 
had  been  badly  scared.  ‘Died  of  fright,’ 
said  Venables,  but  could  not  imagine  what 
he  was  frightened  about.  Only  said  one 
word  to  Venables,  which  sounded  like 
‘Monstrous.’  They  could  make  nothing 
of  that  at  the  inquest.  But  I  could  make 
something  of  it. 

“Monsters!  That  was  the  last  word  of 
poor  Harry  Hay  Connor.  And  he  did  die 
of  fright,  just  as  Venables  thought. 

“And  then  there  was  Myrtle’s  head.  Do 
you  really  believe — does  anybody  really  be¬ 
lieve — that  a  man’s  head  could  be  driven 
clean  into  his  body  by  the  force  of  a  fall? 
Well,  perhaps  it  may  be  possible,  but  I  for 
one  have  nev’er  believed  that  it  was  so  with 
Myrtle.  And  the  grease  upon  his  clothes — 
‘all  slimy  with  grease,’  said  somelx)dy  at  the 
inquest.  Queer  that  nobody  got  thinking 
after  that!  I  did — but  then  I  had  been 
thinking  for  a  good  long  time. 

“I’ve  made  three  ascents — how  Danger- 
field  used  to  chaff  me  alx)ut  my  shotgun! 
— but  I’ve  never  been  high  enough!  Now, 
with  this  new,  light  Paul  Veroner  machine 
and  its  175  Robur,  I  should  easily  touch  the 
30,000  to-morrow.  I’ll  have  a  shot  at  the 
record.  Maybe  I  shall  have  a  shot  at  some¬ 
thing  else  as  well.  Of  course,  it’s  danger¬ 
ous.  If  a  fellow  wants  to  avoid  danger  he 


“as  I  FELL  OVER  I  BLAZED  OFF  BOTH  BARRELS  OF  MY  GfN,  THOVGH  IT  WAS  LIKE  ATTAOKING 
AN  ELEPHANT  WITH  A  PEA-SHOOTER  TO  IMAGINE  THAT  ANY  HUMAN  WEAPON  COULD  CRIPPLE 

THAT  MIGHTY  BULK. 
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had  best  keep  out  of  flying  altogether  and 
subside  finally  into  flannel  slippers  and  a 
dressing-gown.  But  I’ll  visit  the  air-jungle 
to-morrow— and  if  there’s  anything  there  I 
shall  know  it. 

“If  I  return,  I’ll  find  myself  a  bit  of  a 
celebrity.  If  I  don’t,  this  note-book  may 
explain  what  I  am  try  ing  to  do,  and  how  I 
lost  my  life  in  doing  it.  But  no  drivel  about 
accidents  or  mysteries,  if  you  please. 

“I  chose  my  Paul  Veroner  monoplane  for 
the  job.  There’s  nothing  like  a  monoplane 
when  real  work  is  to  be  done.  Beaumont 
found  that  out  in  very  early  days.  For  one 
thing,  it  doesn’t  mind  damp,  and  the  weath¬ 
er  looks  as  if  we  should  be  in  the  clouds  all 
the  time.  It’s  a  bonny  little  model,  and  an¬ 
swers  my  hand  like  a  tender-mouthed  horse. 
The  engine  is  a  ten-cylinder  rotary  Robur, 
working  up  to  175.  It  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  enclosed  fusilage,  high-curv¬ 
ed  landing-skids,  brakes,  gyroscopic  stead- 
iers,  and  three  speeds  worked  by  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  angle  of  the  planes,  upon  the 
Venetian-blind  principle. 

“I  took  a  shotgun  with  me,  with  a 
dozen  cartridges  filled  with  buckshot.  You 
should  have  seen  the  face  of  Perkins,  my 
old  mechanic,  when  I  directed  him  to  put 
them  in.  I  was  dressed  like  an  Arctic  e.\- 
plorer,  with  two  jerseys  under  my  overalls, 
thick  socks  inside  my  padded  boots,  a 
storm-cap  with  flaps,  and  my  talc  goggles. 
It  was  stifling  outside  the  hangars,  but  I 
was  going  for  the  summit  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  had  to  dress  for  the  part. 

“Of  course,  I  took  an  oxygen -bag;  the 
man  who  goes  for  the  altitude-record  with¬ 
out  one  will  either  be  frozen  or  smothered 
—or  both. 

“I  had  a  good  look  at  the  planes,  the  rud¬ 
der-bar,  and  the  elevating-lever  before  I 
got  in.  Everv'thing  was  in  order  so  far  as  I 
could  see.  Then  I  switched  on  my  engine 
and  found  that  she  was  running  sweetly. 
When  they  let  her  go  she  rose  almost  at 
once,  upon  the  lowest  speed.  I  circled  my 
home  field  once  or  twice  just  to  warm  her 
up,  and  then  with  a  wave  to  the  others  I 
flattened  out  my  planes  and  put  her  on  her 
highest.  She  skimmed  like  a  swallow  down 
wind  for  eight  or  ten  miles  until  I  turned 
her  nose  up  a  little  and  she  began  to  climb 
ui  a  great  spiral  for  the  cloud-bank  above 
me.  It’s  all  important  to  rise  slowly  and 
adapt  yourself  to  the  pressure  as  you  go. 

“It  was  a  close,  warm  day  for  an  English 


September,  and  there  was  the  hush  and 
heaviness  of  impending  rain.  Now  and 
then  there  came  sudden  puffs  of  wind  from 
the  southwest — one  of  them  so  gusty  and 
unexpected  that  it  caught  me  napping  and 
turned  me  half-round  for  an  instant.  I  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  gusts  and  whirls 
and  air-pockets  used  to  be  things  of  dan¬ 
ger — before  we  learned  to  put  an  over¬ 
mastering  power  into  our  engines.  Just  as 
I  reached  the  cloud-banks,  with  the  alti¬ 
meter  marking  3,000,  down  came  the  rain. 

“!My  word,  how  it  poured!  It  drummed 
upon  my  wings,  and  lashed  against  my  face, 
blurring  my  glasses  so  that  I  could  hardly 
see.  I  got  down  on  to  a  low  speed,  for  it 
was  painful  to  travel  against  it.  As  I  got 
higher  it  became  hail,  and  I  had  to  turn 
tail  to  it.  One  of  my  cylinders  was  out  of 
action — a  dirty  plug,  I  should  imagine;  but 
still  I  was  rising  steadily  with  plenty  of 
power. 

“After  a  bit  the  trouble  passed,  whatever 
it  was,  and  I  heard  the  full,  deep-throated 
purr — the  ten  singing  as  one.  That’s  where 
the  beauty  of  our  modern  silencers  comes  in. 
We  can  at  last  control  our  engines  by  ear. 
How  they  squeal  and  squeak  and  sob  when 
they  are  in  trouble!  .-Ml  those  cries  for  help 
were  wasted  in  the  old  days  when  every 
sound  was  swallowed  up  by  the  monstrous 
racket  of  the  machine.  If  only  the  early 
aviators  could  come  back  to  see  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  mechanism  which  has 
been  bought  at  the  cost  of  their  lives! 

“About  9:30  I  was  nearing  the  clouds. 
Down  below  me,  all  blurred  and  shadowed 
with  rain,  lay  the  vast  expanse  of  Salis- 
bur\-  Plain.  Half  a  dozen  flying-machines 
were  doing  hack-work  at  the  thousand-foot 
level,  looking  like  little  black  swallows 
against  the  green  background.  I  dare  say 
they  were  wondering  what  I  was  doing  up 
in  Cloudland. 

“Suddenly  a  gray  curtain  drew  across  be¬ 
neath  me,  and  the  wet  folds  of  vapor  were 
swirling  round  my  face.  It  was  clammily 
cold  and  miserable.  But  I  was  above  the 
hail-storm  and  that  was  something  gained. 
The  cloud  was  as  dark  and  thick  as  a  Lon¬ 
don  fog.  In  my  anxiety  to  get  clear,  I 
cocked  her  nose  up  until  the  automatic 
alarm-bell  rang  and  I  actually  began  to 
slide  backward.  My  sopped  and  dripping 
wings  had  made  me  heavier  than  I  thought, 
but  presently  I  was  in  lighter  cloud  and 
soon  had  cleared  the  first  layer. 


“l  HAD  HALF-TCRXED  MY  MONOPLANE  THAT  I  MIGHT  LOOK  AFTER  THIS  BEACTIFrt 


“There  was  a  second — opal-colored  and 
fleecy — at  a  great  height  above  my  head:  a 
white,  unbroken  ceiling  above,  and  a  dark, 
unbroken  floor  below,  with  the  monoplane 
laboring  upward  upon  a  vast  spiral  between 
them.  It  is  deadly  lonely  in  these  cloud- 
spaces.  Once  a  great  flight  of  some  small 
water-bird  went  past  me,  flying  verj’’  fast  to 
the  westward.  The  quick  whir  of  their 
wings  and  their  musical  crY'  were  cheery  to 


my  ear.  I  fancy  that  they  were  teal,  but  I 
am  a  wretched  zoologist.  Now  that  we 
humans  have  become  birds  we  must  really 
learn  to  know  our  brethren  by  sight. 

“The  wind  down  beneath  me  whirled  and 
swayed  the  broad  cloud-plain.  Once  a  great 
eddy  formed  in  it,  a  whirlpool  of  vapor,  and 
through  it,  as  down  a  funnel,  I  caught  sight 
of  the  distant  world.  A  large  white  bi¬ 
plane  was  passing  at  a  vast  depth  beneath 


nie.  I  fancy  it  was  the  morning-mail  serv¬ 
ice  between  Bristol  and  London.  Then  the 
drift  swirled  inward  again  and  the  great  soli¬ 
tude  was  unbroken. 

“Just  after  ten  I  touched  the  lower  edge 
of  the  upper-cloud  stratum.  It  consisted  of 
fine,  diaphanous  vaixtr  drifting  swiftly  from 
the  westward.  The  wind  had  been  steadily 
rising  all  this  time,  and  it  was  now  blowing 
a  sharp  breeze — twenty-eight  an  hour  by 


my  gage.  Already  it  was  ver>'  cold,  though 
my  altimeter  marked  only  nine  thousand. 
The  engines  were  working  beautifully,  and 
we  went  droning  steadily  upward.  The 
cloud-bank  was  thicker  than  I  had  expect¬ 
ed,  but  at  last  it  thinned  out  into  a  golden 
mist  before  me,  and  then  in  an  instant  I 
had  shot  out  from  it,  and  there  was  an  un¬ 
clouded  sky  and  a  brilliant  sun  over  my 
head — all  blue  and  gold  above,  all  shining 
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silver  below,  one  vast,  glimmering  plain  as  impose — rise,  too,  by  such  unselfish,  heroic 
far  as  my  eyes  could  reach.  devotion  as  this  air-conquest  has  shown. 

“It  was  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Talk  of  human  degeneration!  When  has 
barograph-needle  ix)inted  to  twelve  thou-  such  a  story  as  this  been  written  in  the  an- 
sand  eight  hundred.  Up  I  went  and  up,  my  nals  of  our  race! 

ears  concentrated  upon  the  deep  purring  of  “These  were  the  thoughts  in  my  head  as 
my  motor,  my  eyes  busy  always  with  the  I  climbed  that  monstrous  inclined  plane 
watch,  the  revolution-indicator,  the  petrol-  with  the  wind  sometimes  beating  in  my 
lever,  and  the  oil-pump.  No  wonder  avia-  face  and  sometimes  whistling  behind  mv 
tors  are  said  to  be  a  fearless  race.  With  so  ears,  while  the  cloud-land  beneath  me  fell 
many  things  to  think  of  there  is  no  time  to  away  to  such  a  distance  that  the  folds  and 
trouble  about  oneself.  About  this  time  I  hummocks  of  silver  had  all  smoothed  out 
noted  how  unreliable  is  the  compass  when  into  one  flat,  shining  plain, 
above  a  certain  height  from  earth.  At  fif-  “But  suddenly  I  had  a  horrible  and  un¬ 
teen  thousand  feet  mine  was  p)ointing  east  precedented  experience.  I  have  known  be- 
and  a  p)oint  south.  The  sun  and  the  wind  fore  what  it  is  to  be  in  what  our  neighbors 
gave  me  my  true  bearings.  have  called  a  Hourbillon,'  but  never  on  such 

“I  rose  steadily,  reflecting  the  sun  like  a  a  scale  as  this.  That  huge,  sweeping  river 
gilded  dragon-fly  between  earth  and  heaven,  of  wind  of  which  I  have  sjx)ken  had,  as  it 
soaring  higher  and  higher  from  the  silver  appears,  whirlpools  within  it  which  were  as 
fleece  beneath  me.  monstrous  as  itself.  Without  a  moment’s 

“But  a  mighty  wind  was  flowing  like  a  warning  I  was  dragged  suddenly  into  the 
great,  smooth  river  across  these  empty  soli-  heart  of  one.  I  spun  round  for  a  minute 
tudes  of  air.  I  had  hoped  to  reach  an  eter-  or  two  with  such  velocity  that  I  almost  lost 
nal  stillness  in  these  high  altitudes,  but  with  my  senses,  and  then  fell  suddenly,  left-wing 
every  thousand  feet  of  ascent  the  gale  grew  foremost,  down  the  vacuum-funnel  in  the 
stronger.  My  machine  groaned  and  trem-  center.  I  dropjwd  like  a  stone,  and  lost 
bled  in  every  joint  and  rivet  as  she  faced  it,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  about  twenty  sec- 

and  swept  away  like  a  sheet  of  pai>er  when  onds.  It  was  only  my  belt  that  kept  me 

I.  banked  her  on  the  turn,  skimming  down  in  my  seat,  and  the  shock  and  breathless- 
wind  at  a  greater  pace,  p)erhaps,  than  ever  ness  left  me  hanging  half-insensible  over  the 
mortal  man  has  moved.  Yet  I  had  always  side  of  the  fusilage. 

to  turn  again  and  tack  up  in  the  wind’s  eye,  “But  I  am  always  capable  of  a  supreme 

for  it  was  not  merely  a  height-record  that  effort — it  is  my  one  great  merit  as  an  avia- 

I  was  after.  By  all  my  calculations  it  was  tor.  I  was  conscious  that  the  descent  was 
above  Wiltshire  that  my  air-jungle  lay,  and  slower.  The  whirlpool  was  a  cone  rather  than 
all  my  labor  might  be  lost  if  I  struck  the  a  funnel,  and  I  had  come  to  the  apex, 
outer  layers  at  some  farther  point.  With  a  terrific  wrench,  throwing  my  weight 

“When  I  reached  the  nineteen-thousand-  all  to  one  side,  I  leveled  my  planes  and 
foot  level,  which  was  about  mid-day,  the  brought  her  head  away  from  the  wind.  In 
wind  was  so  severe  that  I  looked  with  some  an  instant  I  had  shot  out  of  the  eddies  and 
anxiety  to  the  stays  of  my  wings,  expecting  was  skimming  down  the  sky. 
momentarily  to  see  them  snap  or  slacken.  I  “Then,  shaken  but  victorious,  I  turned 
even  cast  loose  the  parachute  behind  me,  her  nose  up  and  began  once  more  my  steady 
and  fastened  its  hook  into  the  ring  of  my  grind  on  the  upward  spiral.  I  took  a  large 
leathern  belt  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  sweep  to  avoid  the  danger -six)t  of  the 
worst.  This  is  the  time  when  a  bit  of  whirlixxjl,  and  soon  I  was  safely  above  it. 
scamped  work  by  the  mechanic  is  paid  for  Just  after  one  o’clock  I  was  21,000  feet 
by  the  life  of  the  aeronaut.  But  she  held  above  the  sea-level.  To  my  great  joy  I 
together  bravely.  Every  cord  and  strut  had  topped  the  gale,  and  with  every  hun- 
was  humming  and  vibrating  like  a  harp-  dred  feet  of  ascent  the  air  grew  stiller.  On 
string;  but  it  was  glorious  to  see  how,  for  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  cold,  and  I  was 
all  the  beating  and  the  buffeting,  she  was  conscious  of  that  p>eculiar  nausea  which 
still  the  mistress  of  the  sky.  goes  with  rarefication  of  the  air.  For  the 

“There  is  surely  something  divine  in  man  first  time  I  unscrewed  the  mouth  of  my 
himself  that  he  should  rise  so  superior  to  oxygen-bag  and  took  an  occasional  whiff  of 
the  limitations  which  Creation  seems  to  the  glorious  gas.  I  could  feel  it  running 
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*  like  a  cordial  through  my  veins,  and  I  was 
exhilarated  almost  to  the  p)oint  of  drunken¬ 
ness.  I  shouted  and  sang  as  I  soared  up¬ 
ward  into  the  cold,  still  outer  world. 

“It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  the  insensi¬ 
bility  which  came  upon  Glaisher,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  uf)on  Coxwell,  when  in  1862 
they  ascended  in  a  balloon  to  the  height  of 
30,000  feet,  was  due  to  the  e.xtreme  speed 
with  which  a  p>erpendicular  ascent  is  made. 
Doing  it  at  an  easy  gradient  and  accus¬ 
toming  oneself  to  the  lessened  barometric 
pressure  by  slow  degrees,  there  are  no  such 
dreadful  symptoms.  At  the  same  great 
height  I  found  that  even  without  my  oxy¬ 
gen-inhaler  I  could  breathe  without  undue 
distress. 

“It  was  bitterly  cold,  however,  and  my 
thermometer  was  at  zero  Fahrenheit.  At 
1:30,  I  was  nearly  seven  miles  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  still  ascending 
steadily.  I  found,  however,  that  the  rare¬ 
fied  air  was  giving  markedly  less  support  to 
my  planes,  and  that  my  angle  of  ascent  had 
to  considerably  lowered  in  consequence. 
It  was  already  clear  that  even  with  my 
light  weight  and  strong  engine-p>ower  there 
was  a  point  in  front  of  me  where  I  should 
be  held.  To  make  matters  worse,  one  of 
my  sparking-plugs  was  in  trouble  again  and 
there  was  intermittent  misfiring  in  the  en¬ 
gine.  My  heart  was  heavy  with  the  fear  of 
failure. 

“It  was  about  that  time  that  I  had  a 
most  extraordinary  experience.  Something 
whizzed  past  me  in  a  trail  of  smoke  and 
exploded  with  a  loud  hissing  sound,  sending 
forth  a  cloud  of  steam.  For  the  instant  I 
could  not  imagine  what  had  happened. 
Then  I  remembered  that  the  earth  is  for¬ 
ever  being  bombarded  by  meteor  stones 
and  would  be  hardly  inhabitable  were  they 
not  in  nearly  every  case  turned  to  vapor  in 
the  outer  layers  of  the  atmosphere.  Here 
is  a  new  danger  for  the  high-altitude  man, 
for  two  others  passed  me  when  I  was  near¬ 
ing  the  forty-thousand-foot  mark.  I  can 
not  doubt  that  at  the  edge  of  the  earth’s 
envelope  the  risk  would  be  a  very  real  one. 

“My  barograph -needle  marked  41,300 
when  I  became  aware  that  I  could  go  no 
farther.  Physically,  the  strain  was  not  as 
yet  greater  than  I  could  bear,  but  my  ma¬ 
chine  had  reached  its  limit.  The  attenuated 
sir  gave  no  firm  support  to  the  wings,  and 
the  least  tilt  developed  into  side-slip,  while 
she  seemed  sluggish  on  her  controls.  Possi¬ 


bly,  had  the  engine  been  at  its  best,  an¬ 
other  thousand  feet  might  have  been  within 
our  capacity;  but  it  was  still  misfiring,  and 
two  out  of  the  ten  cylinders  appeared  to  be 
out  of  action.  If  I  had  not  already  reached 
the  zone  for  which  I  was  searching,  then  I 
should  never  see  it  upon  this  journey. 

“But  was  it  not  possible  that  I  had  at¬ 
tained  it?  Soaring  in  circles  like  a  mon¬ 
strous  hawk  ujK)n  the  forty-thousand-foot 
level,  I  let  the  monoplane  guide  herself,  and 
with  my  Manheim  glass  I  made  a  careful 
observation  of  my  surroundings.  The  heav¬ 
ens  were  p>erfectly  clear;  there  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  those  dangers  which  I  had  im¬ 
agined. 

“I  have  said  that  I  was  soaring  in  cir¬ 
cles.  It  struck  me  suddenly  that  I  should 
do  well  to  take  a  wider  sweep  and  open  up 
a  new  air-tract.  If  the  hunter  entered  an 
earth-jungle  he  would  drive  through  it  if  he 
wished  to  find  his  game.  My  reasoning  had 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  air-jungle  which 
I  had  imagined  lay  somewhere  over  Wilt¬ 
shire.  This  should  be  to  the  south  and 
west  of  me.  I  took  my  bearings  from  the 
sun,  for  the  compass  was  hopeless  and  no 
trace  of  earth  was  to  be  seen — nothing  but 
the  distant  silver  cloud-plain.  However,  I 
got  my  direction  as  best  I  might  and  kept 
her  head  straight  to  the  mark.  I  reckoned 
that  my  petrol  supply  would  not  last  for 
more  than  another  hour  or  so,  but  I  could 
afford  to  use  it  to  the  last  drop,  since  a 
single  magnificent  volplane  would  at  any 
time  take  me  to  the  earth. 

“Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  something 
new.  The  air  in  front  of  me  had  lost  its 
crj’stal  clearness.  It  was  full  of  long,  rag¬ 
ged  wisps  of  something  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  very  fine  cigarette-smoke.  It 
hung  about  in  wreaths  and  coils,  turning 
and  twisting  slowly  in  the  sunlight.  As  the 
monoplane  shot  through  it,  I  was  aware  of 
a  faint  taste  of  oil  upon  my  lips,  and  there 
was  a  greasy  scum  upon  the  woodwork  of 
the  machine.  Some  infinitely  fine  organic 
matter  app>eared  to  be  suspended  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

“There  was  no  life  there.  It  was  inchoate 
and  diffuse,  extending  for  many  square 
acres  and  then  fringing  off  into  the  void. 
No,  it  was  not  life.  But  might  it  not  be 
the  remains  of  life?  Above  all,  might  it 
not  be  the  food  of  life,  of  monstrous  life, 
even  as  the  humble  grease  of  the  ocean  is 
the  food  for  the  mighty  whale?  The 
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thought  was  in  my  mind  when  my  eyes 
looked  upward  and  I  saw  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  vision  that  ever  man  has  seen.  Can  I 
hope  to  convey  it  to  you,  even  as  I  saw  it 
myself  last  Thursday! 

“Conceive  a  jelly-fish  such  as  sails  in  our 
summer  seas,  bell-shaped  and  of  enormous 
size — far  larger,  I  should  judge,  than  the 
dome  of  Saint  Paul’s.  It  was  of  a  light 
pink  color  veined  with  a  delicate  green,  but 
the  whole  huge  fabric  so  tenuous  that  it 
was  but  a  fairy  outline  against  the  dark 
blue  sky.  It  pulsated  with  a  delicate  and 
regular  rhythm.  From  it  there  depended 
two  long,  drooping  green  tentacles  which 
swayed  slowly  backward  and  forward.  This 
gorgeous  vision  passed  gently  with  noiseless 
dignity  over  my  head,  as  light  and  fragile 
as  a  soap-bubble,  and  drifted  upon  its  state¬ 
ly  way. 

“I  had  half-turned  my  monoplane  that  I 
might  look  after  this  beautiful  creature, 
when  in  a  moment  I  found  myself  amidst  a 
perfect  fleet  of  them,  of  all  sizes,  but  none 
so  large  as  the  first.  Some  were  quite  small, 
but  the  majority  about  as  big  as  an  average 
balloon,  and  with  much  the  same  curvature 
at  the  top.  There  was  in  them  a  delicacy 
of  texture  and  coloring  which  reminded  me 
of  the  finest  Venetian  glass.  Pale  shades  of 
pink  and  green  were  the  prevailing  tints, 
but  all  had  a  lovely  iridescence  where  the 
sun  shimmered  through  their  dainty  forms. 
Some  hundreds  of  them  drifted  past  me,  a 
wonderful  faiiy  squadron  of  strange,  un¬ 
known  argosies  of  the  sky — creatures  whose 
forms  and  substance  were  so  attuned  to 
these  pure  heights  that  one  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  anything  so  delicate  within  actual 
sight  or  sound  of  earth. 

“But  soon  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
new  phenomenon — the  serpents  of  the  out¬ 
er  air.  These  were  long,  thin,  fantastic  coils 
of  vapor-like  material,  which  turned  and 
twisted  with  great  speed,  flying  round  and 
round  so  fast  that  the  eyes  could  hardly 
follow  them.  Some  of  these  ghost-like 
creatures  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  tell  their  girth,  for 
their  outline  was  so  hazy  that  it  seemed 
to  fade  away  into  the  air  around  them. 
These  air-snakes  were  of  a  veiy*  light  gray 
or  smoke  color,  with  some  darker  lines 
within  which  gave  the  impression  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  organism.  One  of  them  whisked  past 
my  very  face,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  cold, 
clammy  contact;  but  their  composition  was 


so  unsubstantial  that  I  could  not  connect 
them  with  any  thought  of  physical  danger 
any  more  than  the  beautiful  bell-like  crea¬ 
tures  which  had  preceded  them.  There  was 
no  more  solidity  in  their  frames  than  in  the 
floating  spume  from  a  broken  wave. 

“But  a  more  terrible  experience  was  in 
store  for  me.  Floating  downward  from  a 
great  height,  there  came  a  purplish  patch  of 
va{x)r,  small  as  I  saw  it  first,  but  rapidly 
enlarging  as  it  approached  me,  until  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  hundreds  of  square  feet  in 
size.  Though  fashioned  of  some  transparent 
jelly-like  substance,  it  was  none  the  less  of 
much  more  definite  ouiline  and  solid  con¬ 
sistence  than  anything  which  I  had  seen  be¬ 
fore. 

“There  were  more  traces,  too,  of  a  phys¬ 
ical  organization,  especially  two  vast,  shad¬ 
owy',  circular  plates  upon  either  side,  which 
may  have  been  ey'es,  and  a  perfectly  solid 
white  projection  between  them  which  was 
as  curved  and  cruel  as  the  beak  of  a  vul¬ 
ture.  The  whole  aspect  of  this  monster 
was  formidable  and  threatening,  and  it 
kept  changing  its  color  from  a  very^  light 
mauve  to  a  dark,  angry  purj)le  so  thick  that 
it  cast  a  shadow  as  it  drifted  between  my 
monoplane  and  the  sun.  On  the  upper 
curve  of  its  huge  body  there  were  three 
great  projections  which  I  can  only  describe 
as  enormous  bubbles,  and  I  was  convinced 
as  I  looked  at  them  that  they  were  charged 
with  some  extremely'  light  gas  which  served 
to  buoy  up  the  misshapen  and  semi-solid 
mass  in  the  rarefied  air. 

“The  creature  moved  swiftly  along,  keep¬ 
ing  pace  easily  with  the  monoplane,  and  for 
twenty  miles  or  more  it  formed  my  horrible 
escort,  hovering  over  me  like  a  bird  of  prey 
which  is  waiting  to  p)ounce.  Its  method  of 
progression — done  so  swiftly  that  it  was  not 
easy'  to  follow — was  to  throw  out  a  long, 
glutinous  streamer  in  front  of  it,  which  in 
turn  seemed  to  draw  forwarrl  the  rest  of 
the  writhing  body.  So  elastic  and  gelati¬ 
nous  was  it  that  never  for  two  successive 
minutes  was  it  the  same  shape,  and  yet 
each  change  made  it  more  threatening  and 
loathsome  than  the  last. 

“I  knew  that  it  meant  mischief.  Every 
pur|)le  flush  of  its  hideous  body  told  me  so. 
The  vague,  goggling  eyes,  which  were  turn^ 
always  u|x>n  me,  were  cold  and  merciless  in 
their  viscid  hatred.  I  dipped  the  nose  of 
my'  monoplane  downward  to  escaj)e  it.  As 
I  did  so,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  there  shot  out 
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a  long  tentacle  from 
this  mass  of  floating 
blubber,  and  it  fell 
as  light  and  sinuous 
as  a  whip-lash  across 
the  front  of  my  ma¬ 
chine.  There  was  a 
loud  hiss  as  it  lay 
for  a  moment  across 
the  hot  engine,  and 
it  whisked  itself  into 
the  air  again  while 
the  huge,  flat  body 
drew  itself  together 
as  if  in  sudden  pain. 

“I  dipped  to  a 
vol-pique,  but  again 
a  tentacle  fell  over 
the  monoplane,  and 
was  shorn  off  by  the 
propeller  as  easily  as 
it  might  have  cut 
through  a  smoke- 
wreath.  A  long, 
gliding,  sticky,  ser¬ 
pent-like  coil  came 
from  behind  and 
caught  me  round  the 
waist,  dragging  me 
out  of  the  fusilage. 
I  tore  at  it,  my  fin¬ 
gers  sinking  into  the 
smooth,  glue-like 
surface,  and  for  an 
instant  I  disengaged 
myself,  but  gnly^  to 
be  caught  round  the 
boot  by  another  coil, 
which  gave  me  a 
jerk  that  tilted  me 
almost  on  to  my 
back. 

As  I  fell  over  I 
blazed  off  both  bar- 
rels-of  my  gun, 
though  indeed  it  was 
like  attacking  an  el¬ 
ephant  with  a  pea¬ 
shooter  to  imagine 
thiit  any  human 
weapon  could  crip¬ 
ple  that  mighty 
bulk.  .\nd  yet  I 
^ed  better  than  I 
knew,  for  with  a 
loud  report  one  of 
Ihe  great  blisters 
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upon  the  creature’s  back  exploded  with 
the  puncture  of  the  buckshot.  It  was  ver\’ 
clear  that  my  conjecture  was  right,  and 
that  these  vast,  clear  bladders  were  dis¬ 
tended  with  some  lifting-gas,  for  in  an  in¬ 
stant  the  huge,  cloud-like  body  turned 
sideways,  writhing  desperately  to  find  its 
balance,  while  the  white  beak  snapped  and 
gaped  in  horrible  fury. 

“But  already  I  had  shot  away  on  the 
steepest  glide  that  I  dared  to  attempt,  my 
engine  still  full  on,  the  flying  propeller  and 
the  force  of  gravity  shooting  me  downward 
like  an  aerolite.  Far  behind  me  I  saw  a 
dull  purplish  smudge  growing  swiftly  small¬ 
er  and  merging  into  the  blue  sky  behind  it. 

“I  was  safe  out  of  the  deadly  jungle  of 
the  outer  air. 

“Once  out  of  danger  I  throttled  my  en¬ 
gine,  for  nothing  tears  a  machine  to  pieces 
quicker  than  running  on  full  power  from  a 
height.  It  was  a  glorious  spiral  volplane 
from  nearly  eight  miles  of  altitude,  first  to 
the  level  of  the  silver  cloud-bank,  then  to 
that  of  the  storm-cloud  beneath  it,  and 
finally  in  beating  rain  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  I  saw  the  Bristol  Channel  beneath 
me  as  I  broke  from  the  clouds;  but  having 
still  some  petrol  in  my  tank  I  got  twenty 
miles  inland  before  I  found  myself  stranded 
in  a  field  near  the  village  of  Ashcombe. 

“There  I  got  three  tins  of  petrol  from  a 
passing  motor-car,  and  at  ten  minutes  past 
six  that  evening  I  alighted  gently  in  my 
own  home-meadow  at  Devizes  after  such  a 
journey  as  no  mortal  upon  earth  has  ever 
yet  taken  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  I  have 
seen  the  beauty  and  I  have  seen  the  horror 
of  the  heights — and  greater  beauty  or  great¬ 
er  horror  than  that  is  not  within  the  ken 
of  man. 

“And  now  it  is  my  plan  to  go  once  again 
before  I  give  my  results  to  the  world. 

“My  reason  for  this  is  that  I  must  surely 
hav'e  something  to  show  by  way  of  proof 
before  I  lay  such  a  tale  before  my  fellow 
men.  It  is  true  that  others  will  soon  follow 
and  will  confirm  what  I  have  said,  and  yet 
I  should  wish  to  carry  conviction  from  the 
first.  Those  lovely  iridescent  bubbles  of 
the  air  should  not  be  hard  to  capture. 
They  drift  slowly  upon  their  way,  and  the 
swift  monoplane  could  intercept  their  lei¬ 
surely  course.  It  is  likely  enough  that  they 


would  dissolve  in  the  heavier  layers  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  some  small  heap  of 
amoqjhous  jelly  might  be  all  that  I  should 
bring  to  earth  with  me.  And  yet  some¬ 
thing  there  would  surely  be,  by  which  I 
coulcl  substantiate  my  stoiy. 

“Yes,  I  will  go,  even  if  I  run  a  risk  hy 
doing  so.  These  purple  horrors  would  not 
seem  to  be  numerous.  It  is  probable  that  I 
shall  not  see  one.  If  I  do  I  shall  dive  at 
once.  At  the  worst  there  is  always  the 
shotgun  and  my  knowledge  of .  . 

(Here  a  page  of  the  manuscript  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  missing.)  On  the  next  page  is 
written  in  large,  straggling  writing; 

“Forty-three  thousand  feet.  I  shall 
never  see  earth  again.  They  are  beneath 
me,  three  of  them.  God  help  me,  it  is  a 
dreadful  death  to  die!” 

Such  in  its  entirety  is  the  Joyce-.\rm- 
strong  Statement. 

Of  the  man  nothing  has  since  been  seen. 
Pieces  of  his  shattered  monoplane  have 
been  picked  up  in  the  i)reserves  of  Mr. 
Budd-Lushington  upon  the  borders  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot 
where  the  note-book  was  discovered. 

If  the  unfortunate  aviator’s  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  this  air-jungle,  as  he  called  it,  e.\- 
isted  only  over  the  southwest  of  England, 
then  it  would  seem  that  he  had  fled  from  it 
at  the  full  speed  of  his  monoplane,  but  had 
been  overtaken  and  devoured  by  these  hor¬ 
rible  creatures  at  some  spot  in  the  outer  at¬ 
mosphere  above  the  place  where  the  grim 
relics  were  found.  The  picture  of  that 
monoplane  skimming  down  the  sky,  with 
the  nameless  terrors  flying  swiftly  beneath 
it  and  cutting  it  off  always  from  the  earth, 
while  they  gradually  closed  in  upon  their 
victim,  is  one  upon  which  a  man  who  valued 
his  sanity  would  prefer  not  to  dwell. 

There  are  many,  as  I  am  aware,  who  still 
jeer  at  the  facts  which  I  have  here  set  down, 
but  even  they  must  admit  that  Joyce-.Arm- 
strong  has  disajipeared,  and  I  would  com- 
mencl  to  them  his  own  words: 

“This  note-book  may  explain  what  I  am 
trying  to  do,  and  how  I  lost  my  life  in  do¬ 
ing  it.  But  no  drivel  about  accidents  or 
mysteries,  if  you  please.” 
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before  that  there  was  no  raiiroad  at  all. 
Everj’thing  that  came  up  to  Bogota,  wheth¬ 
er  steam-boiler  or  Paris  gown — it  used  to 
be  the  fashion,  they  say,  in  Bogota,  for 
dresses  to  be  a  trifle  mussed,  as  if  they  had 
just  that  evening  arrived — came  by  river- 
boat  and  mule-  or  man-back  up  the  Honda 
trail. 

A  single  man  with  good  animals  might 
climb  from  the  river  in  two  days.  A  piano 
like  this — pianos  were  lugged  up  in  the  old 
days,  over  three  mountain  ranges,  on  j)eons’ 
shoulders  —  might  take  weeks.  A  musical 
critic  might  not  have  found  the  orchestra 
that  night  remarkable,  but  it  would  have 
been  remarkable  even  if  it  hadn’t  played  at 
all.  The  remarkable  thing  was  that  there 
was  an  orchestra. 

'  This  fact — its  remoteness — must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  imagining  what  life  may  be  like 
in  Bogota.  Whether  in  one  of  the  dim  old 
churches  or  hurr>’ing  down  the  Calle  Real 
on  a  busy  morning,  you  feel  a  little  as  you 
might  in  a  castle  on  a  mountain-top,  or  at 
night  in  a  ship  at  sea.  Ordinary  things  take 
on  a  new  individuality.  They  become,  so 
to  speak,  the  only  things  of  the  sort  there 
are.  .\nd  at  six  o’clock,  when  the  quick 
darkness  falls,  and  the  boys  begin  to  cry  the 
evening  papers  through  the  narrow  streets, 
and  the  mountain  cold  comes  down,  you 
huddle  about  the  lamp — there  are  no  fires  in 
Bogota,  and  although  only  three  degrees 
from  the  equator,  it  is  as  cold  at  night  as  in 
New  York  in  November — read  the  little 
cabled  whispers  that  have  crept  down 
through  Panama,  under  the  Pacific,  and 
over  the  Andes,  and  the  great  world  to'  the 
North  seems  like  that  buried  city  whose 
cathedral  bells,  when  it  was  very  still,  could 
be  heard  tolling  beneath  the  waves. 

The  life  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  goes  back 
to  1538,  when  Colombia  was  New  Granada 
and  Gonzalo  Jiminez  de  Quesada,  dismount¬ 
ing  from  his  horse,  pulled  up  some  grass  by 
the  roots,  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the 
name  of  his  Emperor,  Charles  V,  and,  draw¬ 
ing  his  sword,  challenged  any  one  to  op¬ 
pose  him. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  in  Bogota  now,  and 
the  low  terra-cotta  roofs,  interspersed  with 
the  domes  of  old  churches,  lie  at  the  end  of 
a  level  plateau,  not  unlike  that  on  which 
the  City  of  Mexico  is  built,  and  climb  a 
little  way  up  the  mountain  which  walls  it 
in.  From  the  sky-line,  two  thousand  feet 


above,  on  separate  crests,  like  robber- 
barons’  castles,  look  down  the  little  white 
churches  of  Guadalupe  and  Monserrate. 

They  are  the  town’s  most  picturesque 
.andmarks.  The  climb  thither  is  up  a  zig¬ 
zag  trail  down  which  trickle  burros  and  In¬ 
dian  burden-carriers,  heads  bowed  beneath 
bundles  of  fagots  and  even  paving-stones 
yet  always  muttering  a  “Gix)d-morning!’.’or 
“With  your  permission,  senor!"  as  they 
pass.  From  the  summit,  you  may  look 
straight  down  on  the  checker-board  town 
see  the  snowy  shoulders  of  the  Andes  along 
the  western  horizon,  and  the  peak  of 
Tolima,  and  to  the  eastward,  some  fifteen 
miles  away,  the  mist-cloud  hanging  above 
the  beautiful  falls  of  Tequendama,  mud 
higher  than  Niagara,  and  supjwsed  to  be 
the  gateway  through  which  the  lake  that 
once  filled  this  broad  basin  broke  and 
flowed  away. 

What  was  once  its  bottom  is  now  a  pla¬ 
teau,  thirty  miles  long,  the  covered 

with  haciendas,  and  a  partial  support  of  the 
present  city,  as  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
reasons  for  founding  it. 

For  food  Bogota  need  not,  however,  d^ 
pend  on  the  sabafia.  Within  a  few  hours 
almost  every  kind  of  climate  may  be  found, 
and  side  by  side  in  the  market  are  apples, 
strawberries,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  mangoes, 
bananas,  granadillas,  pomegranates,  and 
alligator-pears.  In  a  broader  sense  the 
whole  country  supports  Bogota.  There  is 
foundation  for  the  saying  that  every’  one 
there  is  poet  or  politician.  Alanufacturing 
— aside  from  a  brewery  owned  by  Germans 
— is  confined  to  simple  things  like  saddles, 
furniture,  or  hammered  silver.  Of  com¬ 
merce,  except  in  one  direction,  there  is  little, 
because  Bogota  is  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

It  represents,  in  short,  perhaps,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  any  of  the  South  .American  cities, 
the  old  Spanish  idea  of  a  capital  as  a  place 
to  which  tribute  is  brought  and  from  which 
government  is  taken  away.  Taxes  come  up, 
officials  go  down,  and  the  coast  and  provin¬ 
cial  towns  have  always  been  jealous  of  the 
capital,  and  they  not  infrequently  speak  oi 
its  inhabitants  as  “parasites  of  the  interior.” 

The  newspa[)ers  which  the  boys  are  call¬ 
ing  as  one  arrives — and  they  seem  to  have 
as  many  different  kinds  as  newsboys  hav^ 
in  Nev/  York — promptly  slide  one  into  this 
curious  little  sea  of  politics.  They  are 
printed  to  push  some  one’s  propaganda, 
rather  than  to  inform  or  entertain.  No  re- 


TBE  EXTERIOR  OF  BOGOTA  IS  QUAINT 
lATHER  THAN  IMPRESSIVE— ONE  NAR¬ 
ROW  STREET  VERY  LIKE  ANOTHER. 
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Buenos  Aires;  no 
steam- 

amusing  gossip  of 
the  — 

indeed,  no 
(special  cables  are 
too  e.xpensive) 
except  on  those  '*' 

glad  mornings 
after  the  foreign 
papers  arrive. 

And  even  if  any- 
thing  had  hapn 

there 

terest  in  people 
merely  because 
they  are  people, 
our 
con- 

sciousness,  half- 
humorous,  half- 
shar- 
a  common 
suffer- 
a  common 

space  taken  up 
by  manifiestos  — 
statements  of  jx)- 

litical  faith,  or  indorsements  of  candidacy, 
signed  by  a  solid  foot  or  so  of  sonorous 
names — or  by  satirical  replies  to  political 
opponents,  occasionally  sprightly,  but  in 
any  case  designed  to  exhibit  the  author’s 
erudition  and  crowded  with  literary  refer¬ 
ences,  especially  from  the  French. 

Here  in  El  Liberal,  for  instance,  we  find 
an  opposition  editor  compared  to  the  gift¬ 
ed  but  vacillating  Renan.  “There  are  days 
when  our  distinguished  colleague,  Don 
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wnich  act  as  op¬ 
position  chorus 
to  things  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  tr>’  to  be 
as  impudent  as 
they  can  without 
being  suppressed. 
Late  one  after¬ 


apt  to  flavor  his  political  remarks.  .  .  " 
And  so  on  fora  solid  column  and  a  half,  with 
references  to  Hofiding,  Nordau,  Tolstoi,  and 
quotations  from  Renan.  Leading  articles 
like  this  are  signed,  and  may  be  written  by 
the  editor  himself  or  some  amateur,  lucky 
tnough  to  have  this  safety-valve. 

Quaint  human  happenings,  which  help 
to  start  the  day  with  us,  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  these  punctilious  party  organs, 
and  relegated  to  little  sheets  like  Gil  Bias, 


noon,  as  we  were 
returning  from  a 
stroll  in  the 
Bosque  and  a 
look  at  the  roller- 
skatingrinkthere, 
we  passed  a  bare- 
headed  man 
standing  in  a 
doorway  on  the 
Calle  Real.  He 
was  one  of  these 
waspish  jl&neurs, 
and  he  looked  the 
part—  keen,  sar- 
(Ionic,  hair 
mussed,  a  ciga¬ 
rette  smoldering 
between  his  lips. 
His  work  was  over 
for  the  day,  the 
boys  were  calling 
his  paper  down 
the  street,  and 
you  could  imagine 
it  sputtering 
through  the  little 
capital  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  govern¬ 
ment,  clergy,  and  everything  under  the  sun. 

“There  is  a  man,”  said  the  young  Colom¬ 
bian  with  me,  “who  hates  the  world.  He 
must — else  why  spend  his  time  trying  to 
infuriate  people  so  that  somebody'  will  put 
him  out  of  it!” 

You  must  see  such  an  editor  and  his 
paper  to  understand  why  literal  free-speech 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter  in  Spanish  America 
as  it  generally  is  at  home. 

Bogota  has  scarcely  been  touched  by  immi- 
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gration,  as  that  word  is  known  in  big,  viva¬ 
cious  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  air  is  deeply 
flavored  with  Spanish  tradition.  You  hear 
church-bells  everywhere,  but  no  factory 
whistles,  and,  destitute  as  the  p>enitents  may 
be  who  kneel  in  the  churches,  the  shrines 
themselves  are  rich,  and  dusted  with  time’s 
soft  beauty.  Protestant  missionaries  make 
occasional  converts  and  trouble  for  their  le¬ 
gations,  stray  radicals  or  free-thinking  jour¬ 
nalists  raise  a  heretical  wind;  but  the  priests 
driven  out  of  France,  the  Philippines,  and 
Portugal  find  refuge  in  Colombia,  and  it  is 
ever>'where  whisp>ered  that  the  wise  old 
archbishop,  with  his  purple  robes  and  big 
emerald  ring,  has  more  power  than  the 
president. 

The  death-rate  in  the  poorer  quarters 
from  diseases  due  to  dirt  and  lack  of  food 
may  be  appalling  for  such  an  apparently 
healthful  place,  yet  no  one  seems  to  worr\-, 
and  the  kind  of  citizen  who  at  home  might 
tiy  to  improve  such  things — and  pass  you 
with  a  curt  nod  on  the  street — ignores  them 
here,  but  returns  your  calls  as  punctiliously 
as  if  you  were  admirals  meeting  in  a  strange 
harbor,  and  never  fails  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  your  family  or  to  accompany  you 
downstairs  to  the  street  door  at  night. 

There  are  no  industrial  captains  to  give 
away  libraries,  and  the  paper  dollar  is  worth 
just  one  cent — it  is  now  being  redeemed — 
but  when  a  poet  like  Pombo  or  a  historian 
like  Vincente  Azuero  dies,  as  happ)ened  while 
I  was  in  Bogota,  a  solemn  high  mass  is  said 
in  his  honor;  all  the  well-known  men  in  the 
capital  walk  with  bared  heads  behind  his 
body  and  the  smoking  censers;  there  are 
long  addresses  in  p>olished  Spanish  at  the 
cemetery,  and  every  newspaper  prints  a 
eulogy  and  perhaps  even  an  extra,  with 
especially  admired  specimens  of  his  work. 

A  LONG  WAY  FROM  MILITANCY 

You  hear  nothing  of  votes  for  women,  and 
the  most  sophisticated  senorila  would  not 
venture  to  walk  on  the  street  with  a  man 
not  of  her  family.  Whatever  “unrest” 
there  may  be,  is  concealed  behind  spike- 
studded  doors,  or  the  dark  eyes  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  robed  in  black  who  spend  the  bright 
plateau  mornings  kneeling  in  the  faintly 
perfumed  twilight  of  old  churches. 

At  luncheon  one  day  I  was  a  trifle  late  and 
amused  my  host  by  explaining  that  when 
the  twelve-o’clock  bells  had  struck  I  was  at 


the  Church  of  Guadalupe  on  the  mountain 
above  the  town.  He  had  spent  considerable 
time  abroad,  including  several  years  in 
Washington,  and  he  remarked  to  his  wife 
on  the  curious  passion  for  exercise  that  de¬ 
voured  .\mericans.  “Even  women!”  said  he 
and  from  this  we  drifted  to  suffragettes.  I 
asked  if  it  were  not  possible  that  some  of  the 
agitation  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  home 
might  not  presently  penetrate  to  Bogota. 

“No,”  he  said,  “not  for  many  generations, 
at  least.”  His  wife’s  place — and  he  motioned 
to  the  rooms  about  the  sunny  patio— was 
here;  and  she,  a  woman  still  pretty,  and  evi¬ 
dently  a  beauty  in  her  day,  smiled  appar¬ 
ent  assent. 

“It  takes  a  long  time,”  said  he,  “to  change 
the  soul  of  a  race.” 

Staying  “in  the  home,”  literally,  is  pleas¬ 
anter  in  these  houses  with  patios  open  to 
the  sky,  and  large  enough  for  fountains  and 
flowers,  than  in  the  ordinary  .-Xmerican 
house — let  alone  flat.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  more  ambitious  houses,  which 
have  several  patios  sometimes,  trees,  and 
garden  walks.  One  of  the  charms  of  making 
calls  in  Bogota,  as  in  most  South  American 
cities,  is  that  one  can  never  tell  from  the 
outside  of  a  house  what  may  be  within. 

One  may  approach  the  most  beautiful 
lady  in  the  world  by  p>ounding  on  a  door 
which  opens  between  two  grocery-shops. 

Family  ties  count  for  more  generally  in 
Spanish  America  than  with  us,  and  they 
mark  the  lines  between  little  groups,  whose 
members  see  a  good  deal  of  one  another  and 
comparatively  little  of  any  one  else.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  church  and  the  theatre — moving- 
picture  shows  generally,  although  traveling 
companies  are  occasionally  subsidized  to 
come  up  to  the  capital — there  are  few  com¬ 
mon  meeting-places  in  Bogota.  The  little 
groups  meet  at  one  another’s  houses,  for 
cards  or  dancing,  or  just  to  sit  in  a  circle 
and  talk.  Toward  the  end  of  the  evening 
a  table  is  brought  in  and  a  refresco  serx’ed, 
of  cakes  and  tea  or  chocolate,  the  latter 
sipped,  perhaps,  in  the  good  old  stjde,  from 
antique  silver  cups. 

Nearly  every’  morning — Bogota  is  close 
enough  to  the  equator  to  be  hot  in  the  day¬ 
time  in  the  sun,  y-et  high  enough  to  be  cool 
in  the  shade,  and  at  night  actually  cold— 
you  will  find  at  the  Polo  Club,  with  perhaps 
a  brother,  or  the  doughty  British  minister, 
or  a  legation  secretary  or  two,  several  young 
ladies  playing  tennis.  A  very  charming 
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little  oasis  they  make,  for  they  play 
quite  as  well  as  girls  do  at  home,  and 
even  those  who  have  never  been  more 
than  a  few  hours’  journey  from  Bogota, 
speak  English  “ver-r-y  well!” — with  unex¬ 
pected  slurs  and  softenings  that  would  melt 
an  iron  statue. 

the  “aDVANXED”  women  of  BOGOTA 

Their  grandmothers  would  probably  be 
borrihed  at  their  behavior  and  doubtless 
most  of  Bogota  looks  somewhat  askance, 
and  I  suppose  it  might  be  said  that  such  a 
little  circle  belongs  less  to  Colombia  than 
to  that  strange  thing  called  “society,”  which 
is  so  much  the  same  the  world  over. 
Girls  like  these  have  been  educated  abroad, 
often,  or  have  accompanied  their  fathers 
on  diplomatic  missions.  They  read  English 
books  now  and  then,  and  English  and 
French  magazines,  and  meet  young  men 
in  much  the  same  frank,  friendly  way  that 
girls  meet  them  at  home.  Even  they, 
however,  would  not  walk  back  to  town 
with  the  men  with  whom  they  have  played 
tennis,  and  if  one  were  to  go  down-town 
shopping  she  would  take  a  woman  servant 
and  probably  wrap  herself  in  the  black 
menta  instead  of  wearing  a  hat. 

Most  of  her  girl  friends  prefer,  per¬ 
haps,  to  stay  at  home  doing  fancy  work, 
practising  on  the  piano,  or  going  to  church 
with  some  ancient  and  penitent  aunt.  On 
Sunday  afternoons,  in  the  beautiful  patio 
garden  of  one  of  the  larger  houses,  you  may 
meet  these  same  young  ladies  and  a  few 
finished,  if  rather  effeminate-looking,  young 
men  in  cutaway  coats,  sipping  tea,  chatting 
of  horses  or  paper  chasing,  or  playing  bridge. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cunningham-Graham,  who 
often  writes  about  Spanish-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  and  people  for  the  London  Saturday 
Retiew,  remarks  in  his  introduction  to  Mr. 
S.  Perez-Triana’s  charming  little  book  of 
personal  adventure,  “From  Bogota  to  the 
.\tlantic”  (Mr.  Triana  went  down  the 
Orinoco  in  a  canoe),  that  “there  is  more 
serious  literary  work  done  in  Bogota  in  a 
month  than  in  all  the  other  South  American 
republics  in  a  year.” 

Exaggerated  as  this  remark  may  be,  it  is 

(true  that  Bogota  is  spoken  of  all  over  South 
America  as  a  sort  of  Chibcha  .Athens,  where 
fveryl^y  writes.  Its  isolation  is,  of  course, 
a  partial  explanation.  There  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  “Poets  rave  and  madden  through 


the  land,”  according  to  Mr.  Cunningham- 
Graham,  “and  only  the  beneficent  and 
necessary  revolutions  keep  their  number 
down.”  .Although  few  North  .Americans 
ever  heard  of  a  single  Colombian  poet — 
even  one  so  well  known  in  South  .America 
as  Raphael  Pombo,  who  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  United  States  and  wrote  on 
Niagara  and,  more  lightly  and  satirically, 
on  “Las  Norteamericanas  en  Broadway” — 
there  are  nearly  fifty,  selections  from  whose 
writings  are  deemed  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  Colombian  anthology.  Nearly 
every  public  man  has  written  his  versos,  and 
when  the  stranger  leaves  Bogota  it  is  often 
their  pleasant  custom  to  give  him  a  souvenir 
of  their  work,  just  as  a  planter  gives  one  a 
sack  of  his  home-grown  coffee. 

I  had  been  told  that  President  Restrepo 
had  translated  some  of  Longfellow’s  poems 
into  Spanish,  and  when,  one  day,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  him  informally,  I 
asked  if  I  might  not  somewhere  find  some 
of  his  work.  He  smiled,  and  said  that  he 
had  long  ago  had  to  give  up  life’s  poetry 
for  its  prose,  and  that  most  of  his  books 
were  back  at  his  home  in  Medellin,  but  that 
if  I  could  find  a  copy  of  Longfellow  he  would 
gladly  translate  a  few  verses.  .A  Colombian 
with  me  at  the  moment  said  that  he  had  a 
copy  at  home;  and  although  the  President 
of  Colombia  belongs  to  what  one  of  our 
own  recent  presidents  described  as  a  “suc¬ 
cession  of  banditti,”  and  I  was  but  a  casual 
traveler  from  the  nation  which  Colombians 
unfortunately  regard  as  their  enemy,  there 
was  delivered  next  day,  accompanied  by  a 
graceful  note,  a  translation  of  “The  Day  is 
Done:—” 

Fasd  el  dia,  de  las  clas 

De  la  nochc  .  .  . 

The  most  widely  known  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  novel,  “Maria,”  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  was  written  by  a 
Colombian,  Jorge  Isaacs,  and  at  least  two 
other  Colombian  novels — the  “Manuela” 
of  Eugenio  Diaz,  a  microscopically  accurate 
picture  of  life  in  a  rural  neighborhood,  and 
the  “Pax”  of  Lorenzo  Marroquin,  a  finely 
ironical  attack  on  the  habitual  revolution¬ 
ists — are  more  worth  reading  than  most 
novels  written  to-day  in  England  ^or 
.America. 

Like  most  Spanish-.American  fiction  and 
verse,  they  are  touched  with  melancholy 
rather  than  the  “Latin  exuberance”  of 
which  English-speaking  people  are  forever 


absurdly  t  a  1  k  - 
^  ing  —  including 
among  “Latins” 
Frenchmen,  Ital¬ 
ians, Spaniards, and 
even  the  Indian- 
Spanish  and  Ne¬ 
gro  -  Spanish  mix¬ 
tures  of  the  Caiib- 
bean  coast.  The 
Spaniard,  although 
high-spirited  and  fierce  in  action,  is  dig¬ 
nified  and  grave — something  of  the  Moor 
— and  in  South  America  climate  and  sur¬ 
roundings  often  intensify  these  traits.  You 
will  see  more  “Latin  abandon”  on  the 


me  a  pamphlet  which  was  not  at  all  an  un- 
tx’pical  product  of  one  of  those  little  white 
towns  buried  away  in  the  tropical  wilder¬ 
ness.  A  sister  of  his,  the  belle  of  the  village, 
had  died,  and  all  the  young  men  of  the  place 
joined  in  writing  elegies  to  her  memory’ : 


RETCRNING  FROM 
A  PARADE  IN  HON¬ 
OR  OF  THE  DEAD 
POET,  POMBO. 


Vaporous  and  elusive  as  the  mist  which  dis¬ 
solves  about  the  bluish  peaks  of  our  mountains; 
white  as  the  glaciers  hidden  away  behind  the  sil¬ 
vered  deep  of  majestic  Ruiz;  tender  as  the  song  of 
the  timorous  dove  which  inhabits  our  forests;  mystk 
as  the  aroma  of  lilies  inclining  their  corollas  over 
altars  to  the  V'irgin.  .  .  . 

.Vnd  the  murmuring  Sierras,  and  the  diaphanous 
peaks  with  their  morning  halos  sighed  mournfully. 
And  the  nymphs  of  the  forest,  of  the  falling  waters, 
sobbed.  The  souls  of  the  flowers,  those  shy,  tender. 


bleachers  during  an  exciting  American  base¬ 
ball  game  than  you  are  likely  to  meet 
anywhere  in  South  America. 

The  people  of  the  coast  towns  and  the  hot 
country  are  more  vivacious  and  e.xpansive, 
generally,  than  those  of  the  chilly  levels  or 
the  interior,  but  the  lack  of  the  brisk  intel¬ 
lectual  stimuli  of  our  noisy  cities,  and  the 


white,  vaporous  flowers,  died  away  in  gloomy 
silences.  And  the  lilacs  of  afternoon,  those  dyi^ 
lilacs,  wan  as  eyes  hea\’y  with  virginal  neurosis, 
slowly  faded  away  and  were  lost  in  impenetrable 
twilight.  .\nd  the  inviolate  springs  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  lakes,  those  vaporous  lakes  with  their  blond 
locks  and  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  built  her  tomb. 
.\nd  the  V'^irgin  of  that  sad  little  city — that  tad- 
turn,  retiring,  melancholy  Virgin  .  .  .  was  moan¬ 
ing  .  .  .  moaning  .  .  . 


continuous  presence  of  a  N ature  before  which 

languid  humans  shrink  almost  to  nothing-  The  whole  number  of  the  little  magazine 


ness,  inclines  to  poetical  gloom  rather  than  was  given  up  to  similar  effusions, 
gaiety.  Of  course  there  is  a  different  air  in  Bo- 

A  Colombian  on  the  river-boat  showed  gota,  and  a  fastidious  soul  like  the  author 
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of  “Pax”  will  smile  at  mooniness  as  quickly 
as  an  outsider.  A  decadent  poet  is,  indeed, 
unmercifully  satirized  in  Mr.  Marroquin’s 
novel,  yet  even  here  the  temperamental 
tiait  appears,  and  life  is  seen  in  terms  of  “II 
Penseroso,”  rather  than  “L’Allegro.”  It  is 
thecamellia-like  palloi  of  Inez,  her  long,  slim, 
aristocratic  hands,  her  air  of  gracious  mel¬ 
ancholy,  which  make  her  attractive  to  the 
hero. 

Two  passages  are  particularly  illumina¬ 
ting.  In  one  we  find  Roberto  soliloquizing. 
Hamlet-fashion,  on  his  own  impractical 
mixture  of  refinement  and  inherited  warrior 
instincts.  “The  battle-swords  have  become 
rapiers,  and  with  the  rusting  of  years  have, 
for  me,  been  changed  into  dissecting-knives. 
.\Iy  ancestors  disdained  life  and  fought  for 
glory.  I  have  arrived  at  a  time  in  which, 
disdaining  glory-,  people  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.” 

This  is  the  characteristic  tragedy  of  the 
Spanish-.\merican,  especially  of  the  tropical 
neighborhoods.  The  young  men  of  the 
better  class  have  no  taste  for  work  as  the 
modern  world  knows  it.  They  are  out  of 
sorts  in  an  industrial  civilization,  and  lack 
the  kind  of  imagination  to  see  that  disease, 
deserts,  social  injustice,  and  the  like  are 
heathens  to  conquer  to¬ 
day.  The  lower  classes 
are  unintelligent  and  hard 
to  move,  the  upper  lack 
will  and  initiative — refined 
dilettantes  on  the  one 
hand;  on  the  other  slaves, 
often,  or  what  amounts  to 
it.  Immigration ,  new 
blood,  is  needed  — 
that  and  climate,  of 
course,  have  made  the  .-Xr- 
gentine — yet  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean  neighborhoods  little 
new  blood  comes,  and 
when  it  does  the  tendency 
is  often  less  to  welcome 
than  to  keep  it  out. 

There  is  another  pas- 
^e  in  this  same  novel, 
in  which  Roberto  turns  on 
a  successful  parvenu,  who, 
after  a  particularly  un- 
happy  attempt  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  supercilious  youth, 
concludes,  “Good!  Very 
good!  At  last  we  under¬ 
stand  one  another!” 


“Understand  one  another!”  cries  Roberto. 
“We  shall  never  do  that.  We  speak  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language.  I  am  neither  superior  nor 
inferior  to  you ;  we  are  of  different  species. 
We  have  a  different  understanding  of  life. 
For  me  humanity  divides  itself  into  two 
groups — artists  and  savages;  for  you,  rich 
and  poor.  You  disdain ‘what  I  admire,  I 
look  down  on  that  which  you  value  highly. 
For  you  exterior  struggle,  acquisition,  capi¬ 
tal,  interest,  days  of  payment,  checks, 
letters  of  credit,  the  commercial  code.  For 
me  the  interior  struggle,  reflection,  dreams, 
line,  color,  disinterestedness,  the  code  of 
honor.  .  .  . 

“And  this  can  not  be  remedied.  It  is  a 
difference  which  goes  very  far  back.  I  de¬ 
scend — and  understand  me  when  I  say  I 
‘descend’ — from  a  dreamy  and  fanatic  race, 
which  hunted  death  for  many  years  in 
Spain,  a  death  of  no  apparent  use  or  value, 
in  the  wars  with  the  Moors;  which  con¬ 
quered  Granada,  then  came  to  conquer  and 
civilize  a  new  world;  which 


THE  CRACK  REGIMENT,  WEARING 
GERMAN  UNIFORMS,  TRAINED  BV  CHILI¬ 
AN  INSTRUCTORS  WHO  WERE  IN  TURN 
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sacrificed  its  fortune  and  offered  its  blood 
searching  for  independence.  In  short,  a 
race  of  adventurers,  of  hunters  for  glor>’ — 
mad,  if  you  wish;  a  race  of  Quixotes.  You 
are  ascending — and  understand  me  when  I 
say  ‘ascend’ — from  a  new  stem.  You  are  of 
to^y,  child  of  your  own  work,  self-made, 
and  that  is  a  merit.  You  advance,  I  re¬ 
treat.  We  meet  for  an  instant  on  the 
highroad,  salute  but  do  not  understand 
each  other,  and  as  we  are  taking  different 
directions,  say  good-by.” 

The  novelist  is  speaking  here  of  a  fellow 
countryman,  but  he  might  be  expressing 
the  feeling  toward  America  and  Americans 
held  by  the  upper  classes  in  Colombia  and 
more  or  less  generally  throughout  South 
America — a  prejudice  as  unintelligent,  and 
as  unjust  to  us,  as  our  jocular  dismissal  of 
the  South  American  as  impractical  and  in¬ 
efficient  is  ignorant  and  unjust  to  them. 
The  two  peoples  have  different  traditions  and 
instincts,  and  they  will  never  see  each  other’s 
best  until  this  is  understood. 


THE  FALLS  OF  TEQL'ENDAMA,  NEAR 
BOGOTA — MUCH  HIGHER  THAN  NIAGARA. 


The  exterior  of  Bogota  is  quaint  rather 
than  impressive.  Except  for  the  old 
churches  and  the  really  beautiful  new  gov¬ 
ernment  palace,  most  of  the  buildings  are 
unpretentious  two-stoiy  structures,  with 
balconies  overhanging  the  sidewalk,  and 
one  narrow  street  verj’  like  another.  Little 
hooded  victorias  clatter  by  busily  enough, 
but  there  are  few  private  carriages  and  no 
spacious  park  where  everybody  takes  the 
air. 

Nor  do  any  of  the  plazas  act  as  a  social 
clearing-house,  as  they  do  so  generally  and 
so  genially  in  Mexico. 

Every'  morning  from  my  window  in  the 
main  plaza  I  looked  down  on  the  young 
men  from  the  neighboring  university  stroll¬ 
ing  up  and  down  with  open  text-books;  and 
the  frequent  ser\’ices  in  the  cathedral,  the 
squads  of  soldiers  in  German  ser\-ice-uni- 
forms,  tramping  off  on  practise  marches, 
gave  it  a  certain  animation.  One  or  two 
squares  had  nurses  with  children  and  con¬ 
templative  and  leathery  old  benchers  indif¬ 
ferently  resisting  the  little  bootblacks’  con¬ 
tinuous  solicitations  to  “embollar."  The 
Bosque,  a  wooded  park,  was  pretty,  too, 
especially  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  comfortable  lower  altitudes, 
where  the  air  invites  re¬ 
pose,  and  people  stroll 
round  in  the  warm  moon¬ 
light  while  the  band  plays 
waltzes  in  the  center,  that 
a  plaza  is  really  at  its 
best. 

The  white  specks  of 
churches  looking  down 
from  the  mountain  sky¬ 
line,  and  the  narrow,  cob¬ 
blestone  streets  running 
steeply  upward  to  a  brown 
mountain  background,  al¬ 
ways  stir  the  eye.  And 
there  is  a  time  in  the  late 
afternoon— when  the  sun, 
flaming  across  the  sabaha, 
blazes  on  the  tawny  faces 
of  the  cathedral  and  gov¬ 
ernment  palace,  when 
they,  and  the  terra-cotta 
roofs,  and  the  dark  cypress 
and  eucalyptus  trees 
above  on  the  foothills,  and 
the  rusty  mountain-side 
behind,  are  suffused  in  a 
dusty-golden  mist — that 


the  old  city  becomes  mysterious  and 
beautiful. 

While  the  verbal  athletes  of  the  little 
capital  fence  away  to  their  heart’s  content, 
untroubled  by  the  practical  problems  of 
miners  or  planters  or  ranchmen,  the  rest¬ 
less  questioning  of  our  time  and  its  reaching 
out  for  social  justice  pushes  in  at  least  in 
words. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1886  the  Liberal 
Party  had  been  many  years  in  power,  and 
to-day  there  are  plenty  of  fluent  talkers 
familiar  with  and  ready  to  lift  bodily  into 
Colombia  the  most  advanced  democratic 
practises  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Part 
of  the  humor  of  the  novel  “Manuela”  lies 
in  the  contrast  between  the  “constitutional 
guarantees,”  which  its  principal  figure — a 
young  intellectual  who  went  down  into  the 
hot  country  from  Bogota  to  study  the  peo¬ 
ple — was  always  talking  about, .  and  the 
semi-feudal  conditions  that  actually  ex¬ 
isted.  In  the  platform  of  the  present  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  one  finds  such  recommendations 
as  the  “adaptation  to  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  of  Colombia  of  the  principles  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  workmen  now  applied  in  other 
countries  —  such  as  accident  insurance, 
houses  for  laborers,  savings  banks,  and  old- 


age  pensions.  ^  ^ 

And  in  Gener-^  [ 

al  Rafael  Lribe  aloof,  Bogota  is 
unbe,  the  leader  still  a  Spanish 
of  the  party,  edi-  capital. 

tor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  El  Liberal, 
and  the  man  who 

led  the  Liberal  _ 

forces  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  revolution  of  1899-1903,  which  para¬ 
lyzed  the  country,  cost  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  lives,  and  decided  nothing, 
the  stranger  will  find  one  of  the  most 
salient  figures  in  Colombia — well-informed, 
alert,  fluent,  and,  whatever  his  disinter¬ 
estedness  or  the  expediency  of  his  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  more  simpdtico  for  an  infor¬ 
mality  and  frankness  one  sometimes  misses 
in  Spanish  America. 

In  the  hotel  dining-room  at  Bogota  one 
day  politics  was  introduced  by  my  wait¬ 
ress,  a  pretty,  soft-voiced  mestiza  from  a 
mountain  pohlacidn  near  by.  She  was  paid 
her  board  and  lodging  and  barely  enough 
to  buy  the  cotton  dress  or  two  she  needed 
and  the  rope  sandals  she  was  forever  wash¬ 
ing  and  setting  up  in  a  row  in  the  patio  to 
■  diy.  And  to  earn  this  bare  existence  she 
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worked  from  daybreak  until  late  at  night, 
and  scarcely  ever  so  much  as  left  the  build¬ 
ing — “because  the  men  molest  one  so.” 

Something  being  said  of  colors,  she  de¬ 
clared  promptly  that  she  preferred  red, 
naturally,  because  it  was  the  color  of  the 
“Liberales.”  The  room  was  all  but  empty; 
the  other  waitresses  overheard,  and  in  a 
moment  were  gathered  about  the  table, 
explaining  with  great  enthusiasm  why  they 
were  all  Liberals.  Just  what  the  party 
might  accomplish  were  it  to  come  again  into 
power,  they  were  not  able  to  explain,  but 
were  quite  sure  that  if  General  Uribe  Uribe 
were  president  eveiything  would  be  better 
for  poor  folks  like  themselves. 

The  ‘"moleslias"  these  gentle  daughters  of 
the  people  endure  would  seem  outrageous 
to  any  one  unfamiliar  with  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  conditions  which  almost  in¬ 
evitably  follow  the  dose  association  of  a^ 
ruling  and  dependent  class.  Indeed,  the 
^‘descalzos"  or  “shoeless”  of  both  sexes — 
throughout  tropical  America  the  wearing 
of  shoes  and  stockings  is  the  more  or  less 
uncomfortable  badge  of  the  white  ruling 
class,  or  those  accepted  as  such — lead  a 
sorry  enough  life,  and,  whatever  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  proposed  reforms,  one  can  not 
withhold  sympathy  from  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  them. 

The  criticism  of  established  things  some¬ 
times  takes  an  unexpected  form.  Before 
starting  up-river  from  Barranquilla  I  went 
into  a  bookstore,  and,  e.xplaining  that  I  had 
already  read  “Maria,”  asked  for  the  best 
story  written  by  a  Colombian  about  Colom¬ 
bian  life.  The  clerk  promptly  handed  me 
“La  Parroquia”  (The  Parish),  the  story  of 
a  love-affair  between  a  girl  brought  up  by  an 
over-rigorous  father  and  an  impressionable 
young  priest.  The  girl’s  brother  was  about 
to  kill  the  betrayer  in  traditional  style  when 
the  tragedy  was  averted  by  the  intervention 
of  a  neighboring  planter,  a  “very  human 
superman”  who  had  been  educated  in 
France  and  come  back  “friend  of  all  chil¬ 
dren;  respecting  all  mothers,  loving  the 
workman  and  the  proceeds  of  his  labors, 
whether  it  was  a  piece  of  coal  extracted 
from  a  dark  and  treacherous  mine  or  a 
fragment  of  fine  metal,  wrought  out  from 
the  mysterious  convolutions  of  the  human 
brain  and  condensed  in  the  austere  pages 
of  a  book.” 

This  modern  person,  reasoning  from  the 
same  unconventional  but  humane  philoso¬ 


phy  you  might  expect  from  a  London  or 
Chicago  settlement-worker,  convinces  the 
brother  that  the  law  against  murder  applies 
to  him  as  to  anybody  else,  that  the  natural 
human  affection  between  the  two  should 
be  brought  to  better  ends;  and,  as  a  result, 
work  for  the  man  as  a  school-teacher  is  found 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  and  the  two 
are  left  to  marry  and  accept  the  common 
human  lot. 

That  radical  literature  of  this  sort  should 
be  given  to  a  traveler  asking  for  a  typical 
story  of  Colombian  life  was  interesting,  but 
scarcely  more  unexpected  than  what  hap- 
f)ened  on  the  river-boat.  On  the  second  day 
out,  a  queer  little  old  gentleman  very  po¬ 
litely  asked  if  he  might  borrow  the  book.  He 
himself,  he  said,  had  seen  the  author,  who 
was  just  such  a  small,  unprepossessing  man 
as  he,  but — and  here  he  tapped  his  head— 
“with  great  force  of  intellectuality.”  Before 
we  reached  La  Dorada  the  book  had  been 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  read  with 
apparent  approval  by  nearly  eveiy  one  on 
board. 

Interesting  as  such  instances  are — and 
perhaps  more  significant  of  the  literariness 
one  finds  so  frequently  in  Spanish  .America 
than  of  anything  else — they  would  scarcely 
justify  generalizations  as  to  the  attitude  of 
Colombians  toward  the  Church.  Education 
in  Colombia  is  almost  entirely  in  its  hands, 
it  has  great  influence  in  politics,  and  al¬ 
though  its  lands  were  taken  away  during 
the  Liberal  regime,  its  mellow  old  buildings 
are  everywhere,  and  not  infrequently  reveal 
impressive  signs  of  wealth. 

While  visiting  one  of  the  older  Bogota 
churches  we  were  allowed  to  see  a  splendid 
monstrance,  of  hammered  gold,  fairly  en¬ 
crusted  with  emeralds.  Most  of  the  world’s 
emeralds  now  come  from  Bogota.  The  mi¬ 
ning  of  them  is  a  government  monopoly,  and 
in  a  tumble-down  old  building  in  Bogota, 
once  used  as  a  bank  (which,  one  would  sur¬ 
mise,  almost  any  accomplished  New  York 
or  Paris  crook  would  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  into),  you  may,  if  pro{)erly  intro¬ 
duced  and  guarded,  gaze  literally  on  quarts 
of  flawless  stones,  stowed  away  in  bags 
as  in  some  Aladdin’s  cave.  The  antique 
monstrance  represented  a  value  of  thiee 
million  dollars,  some  one  told  us,  but  the 
demure  old  padre  who  showed  it  anticipated 
any  such  questions  by  telling  of  an  .American 
traveler  who  once  asked  how  much  it  cost. 

“I  told  him  nothing,”  said  he  with  a 
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smile.  “It  was  given  by  very  rich  people, 
who  neither  buy  nor  sell.” 

Still  breathing  the  brisk  air  of  the  North, 
the  traveler  will  find  it  easy  to  suggest  re¬ 
forms.  In  a  way,  of  course,  a  country  like 
Colombia,  with  its  lack  of  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways,  indifference  to  sanitation,  unde- 
velop^  resources,  amiable  but  inert  brown 
mass,  and  proud  and  impractical  ruling 
class,  has  the  whole  lesson  of  modern  life 
yet  to  learn.  There  is  a  vast  amount  to  do 
before  she  will  be  really  civilized,  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  word,  in  spite  of  the 
nice  people  of  Bogota. 

Whether  it  be  your  mule-driver,  confi¬ 
ding  to  you,  as  mine  one  evening  did  to  me, 
that  Colombia’s  rulers,  like  her  railroads, 
look  all  right,  but  “no  sirve,”  or  some  hu¬ 
mane  white  man  like  the  coffee-planter  who, 
one  beautiful  moonlit  night,  as  we  looked 
down  over  the  silvered  mountains  between 
his  plantation  and  the  sea,  talked  like  a 
Noithern  Socialist  of  the  wrongs  of  his  own 
peons — plenty  will  tell  of  social  injustice. 
Yet  here,  as  in  Mexico,  and  still  more  in  the 
Central  American  republics,  the  impetuous 
reformer  must  recall  the  tremendous  nat¬ 
ural  difl&culties  to  overcome — climate,  the 
inert  lower  class,  anti-industrial  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Many  of  the  simpler  material  problems 
will  be  settled  by  time  and  the  coming  of 
capital.  It  can  not  be  many  years,  one 
would  think,  before  there  will  be  railroads 
from  Bogota,  both  to  the  Caribbean  and 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  some  convenient 
junction-point  over  into  the  eastern  cattle 
country  between  Bogota  and  Venezuela. 
The  rich  Colombian  llanos  will  not  then  be 
shut  away,  as  they  are  now  almost  com¬ 
pletely,  by  the  inhospitable  boundary  walls 
of  Venezuela  and  Peru.  Geographically, 


Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  one,  as  once 
they  were  politically,  and  whether  or  not 
they  ever  reunite,  it  seems  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  barbarism  that  the  great  highway 
of  the  Orinoco,  most  of  whose  headwaters 
flow  from  Colombia,  should  be  closed  to 
Colombians,  as  Venezuela  practically  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  closing  them  now. 

Ere  another  generation  is  past  one  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  get  into  a  Pullman — 
if  such  quaint  vehicles  still  exist — on  the 
chilly  plateau,  just  as  one  does  in  Mexico 
City  to-day,  wake  up  in  the  hot  country, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  be  aboard  ship  for  Lon¬ 
don  or  New  York.  And  there  may  be  a 
babel  of  tongues  in  the  old  capital  then,  as 
there  is  now  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine, 
and  steam  -  whistles,  perhaps,  jarring  the 
cathedral  bells. 

Such  things  may  come  to  pass  sooner 
than  one  thinks,  as  our  crowded  world 
reaches  out  for  more  room;  yet  as  the  little 
train  rolls  out  across  the  sabana,  in  the 
frosty  morning,  they  seem  hard  to  believe. 
To  the  west  are  the  snow-capped  Andes — 
three  ranges  deep — and  river  trail  and 
jungle.  To  the  north  more  mountains  and 
the  long,  slow  road  down  the  Magdalena 
to  the  sea.  .And  you  say  good-by  to  the  new 
friends  who  have  come  to  see  you  off,  as 
they  have  a  way  of  doing  in  their  lonely 
city,  and  watch  the  white  walls  fade  against 
the  brown  mountain,  and  the  tiny  sp>ecks  of 
Monserrate  and  Guadalupe  showing  for 
many  miles  across  the  level  plain.  .And 
then  the  train  climbs  over  the  rim  and  rolls 
down  to  the  hot  country,  whence  Bogota 
and  its  bells,  and  little  victorias  rattling 
over  the  cobblestones,  and  newsboys  with 
their  singsong  cries,  seem  scarcely  real, 
something  that  might  have  happened  long 
ago,  in  that  frosty  upper  air. 


ON  PAGE  713  of  this  number  you  will  find  our  new 
Financial  Department.  It’s  new  —  and  different. 
John  Parr,  who  is  conducting  the  department  for  us, 
handles  financial  problems  quite  simply,  and  yet  with  breadth 
and  authority.  He  is  the  best  of  the  investment  experts. 

You  can  not  afford  to  miss  his  advice,  whether  you 
have  little  or  much  to  invest 
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’Xhe  FIGHT  at 
TWELVE  FATHOMS 


'^he  'Pvrsvit  of  the  Sorcerer's  Stone 
leads  into  the  Jaws  of  a  Jaridacna 


BEATRICE 


GRIMSHAW 


There  was  a  native  singing  on  the  beach 
below  the  hotel :  the  day  was  hot  and  wind¬ 
less,  and  one  could  hear  every  sound.  No 
one  who  has  ever  lived  in  Papua  will  want 
to  be  told  why  I  could  not  go  on  with  my 
mail. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not, 
I  may  e.xplain  that,  of  all  maddening  sounds 
ever  invented  by  the  malice  or  ingenuity  of 


'  liT  WAS  no  use.  I  threw  down 

I  my  pen,  tossed  my  unfinished 
letters  on  the  floor,  and  went  out 
= — -—J  with  murder  in  my  heart.  The 
mail  was  due  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  had 
neglected  all  my  relations  and  friends  for  so 
long  that  they  must  have  had  every  reason 
for  thinking  me  dead.  But  not  a  word 
could  I  write. 
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man,  Papuan  solo-singing  is  a  long  way  the 
worst.  The  choral  singing  is  noisy  and  not 
very  musical,  but  it  lacks  the  brain-de- 
stroving  texture  of  the  solo.  An  idle  Papu¬ 
an  native  (and  a  Papuan  is  always  idle, 
unless  some  one  is  making  him  work)  seems 
able  to  jjass  away  half  a  day,  at  any  time, 
chanting  his  own  autobiography,  and  the 
history  of  his  immediate  friends,  in  a  long- 
drawn  nasal  howl  that  holds  one  note  till 
you  feel  the  very  substance  of  your  brain 
gi\ing  way  under  its  hideous  boring — and 
then  takes  a  sudden  gimlet  twist. 

At  this  point  you  get  up,  saying  things 
that  in  all  likelihood  do  no  credit  to  your 
education  and  upbringing,  and  throw  the 
twelve-pound  clam-shell  that  probably  or¬ 
naments  the  veranda,  right  at  the  furry- 
head  of  the  singer.  A  clam-shell  has  a  row 
of  sharp  points  on  its  edge,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  solid.  As  a  rule,  it  penetrates  far 
enough  to  convey  your  wishes.  If  it  does 
not,  or  if  the  singer  takes  it  for  an  encore 
and  goes  on  again,  you  can  generally  find  a 
tomahawk  somewhere  about  the  house. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  singer  was  invisi¬ 
ble,  down  on  the  beach,  and  out  of  clam- 
shot,  also  out  of  boot,  stove-lifter,  jug,  and 
tomahawk  shot.  The  only  thing  was  to  go 
and  find  him. .  .  .  Down  the  stairs,  through 
the  bar,  and  out  across  the  glaring  sandy 
street,  where  the  shadows  of  the  palms 
were  faint  and  feeble,  in  the  cruel  midday- 
sun.  .  .  .  The  scrap  of  bush  that  shaded 
the  sea-beach  concealed  me  as  I  stole  along. 
I  meant  to  catch  him  at  it. 

“Yah  -  yah  aaaaaaaaaaah  -  yah,  yah  -  yah 
aaaaaah,  yah-ah,  yah-ah!”  burst  forth  an¬ 
other  preliminary  yell.  I  halted  for  a  min¬ 
ute  to  locate  the  sound.  The  singer  took 
breath,  and  went  on  in  a  tone  that  bored 
through  one’s  ears  exactly  as  a  dentist’s 
drill  bores  when  it  is  coming  down  on  the 
nerve  of  a  tooth.  The  words  were  distin¬ 
guishable  now,  in  spite  of  the  chanting 
manner.  I  caught  a  sentence  as  I  drew 
near. 

“Good  Lord!”  I  said  to  myself,  and 
straightened  up,  all  idea  of  vengeance  disap¬ 
pearing  from  my  mind  like  the  foam  on  the 
Straits  when  a  southeaster  flings  it  ashore. 
The  man  w-as  singing  in  a  dialect  that  I 
y  knew — the  usual  bald  recitative  about  vari¬ 
ous  hative  affairs.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  this  recitative  that  concerned  me 
very  nearly,  or  I  w-as  much  mistaken.  I 
stood  and  listened.  At  first  I  could  only 


hear  the  word  for  “sorcerer”  coming  in 
again  and  again,  mingled  with  “Kata- 
Kata” — the  name  of  the  district  where  we 
had  first  met  with  the  wonderful  diamond 
that  the  Marquis  and  I  were  now  pursuing. 
Then  the  chanting  became  clearer: 

“Aaaaa-yah,  Mo  is  dead.  Mo  is  dead  and 
buried,  and  his  spirit  walks  about  and  bites 
men  as  they  sleep.  Aaaaaaah-yah! 

“.Aaaaa-yah,  ah-yah-yah.  Mo,  the  great 
sorcerer,  did  not  take  his  charm.  Ah-yah, 
ah-yah,  he  took  it  before,  and  he  did  not  die. 
Aaaaaa!  when  he  did  not  take  it,  he  died. 

“Aaah,  aaaaah,  ah-yah,  the  brother  of 
Mo  will  not  die:  the  brother  of  Mo  will  take 
it.  .Aaaaah!  Aaaah!  Aaaah!” 

The  song,  or  chant,  was  repeated  more 
than  once  while  I  listened.  Evidently  the 
singer  had  been  running  it  off  like  a  phono¬ 
graph  for  some  time.  He  was  a  Kiwai  from 
the  west  and  he  used  the  Kiwai  tongue, 
which  many  white  men  understand,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  pearling  crowd.  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  any  one  besides  myself  had 
heard  him,  and  whether,  if  any  one  had,  the 
chant  had  conveyed  any  special  meaning. 

It  did  not  seem  likely.  Most  white  men 
pay  no  more  attention  to  native  singing 
than  they  pay  to  a  howling  dog.  If  the 
singing  or  the  howling  annoys  you,  you 
throw-  something  at  the  disturber  of  your 
peace:  that  is  all. 

Further,  if  any  one  did  hear  it  and  take 
notice  of  it,  there  was  nothing  dangerous  in 
the  song — unless  one  had  the  clue — the 
knowledge  of  what  the  charm  really  w-as. 
Had  any  one  the  clue  save  myself  and  the 
Marquis?  Had  George  the  Greek — who 
had  dug  Mo  out  of  his  grave,  to  get  his 
diving-dress?  Impossible.  Still,  I  might  as 
well  stop  the  singing:  it  was  certainly  irri¬ 
tating,  and  the  Kiwai  had  no  right  to  be 
annoying  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  almost  opposite  the  hotel. 

i  went  down  on  to  the  beach,  and 
shouted  to  him  to  stop.  He  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  English  well  enough,  and  he  did 
stop,  though  with  an  amazed  and  injured 
air.  I  noted  that  he  was  a  boy  I  had  not 
seen  before;  probably  a  diver,  though  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  on  duty.  He  was  loaf¬ 
ing  on  the  sand,  with  a  big,  opened  cocoanut 
beside  him,  and  he  looked  extremely  com¬ 
fortable  and  lazy. 

“Why  aren’t  you  out  with  the  boats?” 
I  asked.  I  did  not  question  him  about  his 
song:  very  few  Papuans,  no  matter  how- 
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well  you  may  know  them,  will  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  about  their  chants,  and  1  was,  as  1 
say,  a  stranger  to  this  boy. 

“Me  sick,”  he  said,  with  a  grin.  I  never 
saw  a  sturdier  specimen  of  a  malingerer. 

“You  no  sick,  you  too  much  fright,”  I 
said. 

“Yes,  me  fright,”  he  agreed.  “.\11  a  time 
too  much  fright,  long  that  puri-puri  man 
(sorcerer)  he  die.  I  no  want  I  die  finish  all 
same.  Me  sick,  more  better.” 

“V'ou  rascal,”  I  said,  “what  boat  do  you 
belong  to?” 

“Gertrude”  he  answered,  turning  the 
cocoanut  up  on  his  face,  and  drinking 
loudly. 

“Brother  belong  Mo,  Kata-Kata  boy, 
stop  along  Gertrude  ?  Man  he  got  too  much 
big  ear?”  I  asked,  making  signs  about  my 
own  ears. 

“Yes,  he  stop.” 

“He  puri-puri  man?” 

“What-name  that  word?  I  no  savvy,” 
said  the  savage,  looking  at  me  with  cun¬ 
ningly  narrowed  eyes. 

I  saw  it  was  no  use  trying  to  pump  him, 
so  I  left.  As  I  came  out  into  the  street  I 
saw  George  the  Greek  in  front  of  me,  w'alk- 
ing  rather  aslant,  as  if  he  had  just  come  up 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  beach  him¬ 
self.  He  did  not  look  behind,  but  walked 
quickly  on,  and  disappeared  inside  the 
ruins  of  his  store.  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  it;  yet,  somehow,  I  would  rather 
not  have  seen  him  there. 

I  went  back  to  the  Marquis  overjoyed 
with  my  discovery,  but  before  telling  him 
I  got  him  outside,  and  out  of  range  of  the 
hotel.  In  Papua,  if  you  see  two  men  out 
in  the  open,  talking  confidentially  together, 
you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  talking 
secrets.  All  Papua’s  imjx)rtant  secrets  are 
discussed  under  the  sky.  The  iron  house  of 
New  Guinea,  with  its  low'  partitions,  and 
the  projecting  veranda  roof  that  acts  as  a 
natural  sounding-board,  is,  I  suppose,  about 
the  worst  place  in  the  world  for  talking  over 
private  matters — apart  from  the  fact  that  a 
native  who  understands  English,  or  a  curi¬ 
ous  white  man,  may  be  standing  unseen 
under  the  floor  at  your  very  feet. 

“This  is  good,”  said  the  Marquis.  “I  can 
take  heart  again;  I  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  w’e  had  lost  that  wonderful-wicked 
valuable.  Still,  the  shorn  lamb  must  not 
halloo  till  it  is  out  of  the  window.  What 
will  we  do?” 


“Well,  it  seems  so  simple,”  said  I,  “that 
I  can  hardly  believe  it.  But  from  what  I 
see,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  catch  Mo’s 
brother  when  he  comes  back  to-night,  get 
him  in  a  quiet  place,  offer  him  a  pound  or 
two  for  the  stone,  and  take  it  right  off.  A 
nigger  who’s  been  with  the  Thursday  Island 
fleet,  even  if  it  was  some  years  ago,  will 
know  the  value  of  money.’’ 

“What  will  you  offer?”  asked  the  Mar¬ 
quis. 

“Curio  price,”  I  said.  “From  ten  shil¬ 
lings  to  a  couple  of  pounds.  If  he  seems 
very  much  attached  to  it,  spring  five  pounds 
more.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  give  so 
much  that  the  other  white  men  would  hear 
of  it  and  get  thinking.  Otherwise,  I  see  no 
trouble.” 

“It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,”  said  the 
Marquis  thoughtfully. 

Unfortunately,  it  was. 

When  the  Gertrude  got  in  that  evening. 

I  was  on  the  jetty  looking  out  for  her.  ^ 
was  the  Marquis;  so  was  (ieorge  the  Greek. 
He  never  glanced  at  either  of  us,  and  seemed 
to  be  quite  absorbed  in  cutting  up  some 
singularly  villainous  looking  tobacco.  But 
when  the  lugger  had  run  alongside  the  jetty, 
and  the  boys  were  coming  off,  he  attach^ 
himself  to  the  bat-eared  man,  and  followed 
him  down  the  street.  We  followed  also, 
perple.xed. 

“Do  you  think  he  knows?”  whispered 
the  Marquis. 

“He  can’t,”  I  said.  “I  should  guess  that 
he  thinks  we’re  trydng  to  do  illicit  pearl 
buying.  The  result’s  the  same,  however. 
He’ll  probably  stick  to  us.” 

He  did.  He  loafed  along  in  the  rear  of 
the  bat-eared  man  until  the  two  reached  the 
temf>orar\'  shed  put  up  for  the  native  divers 
to  sleep  in.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the 
ground  outside  the  shed,  stuffed  his  pipe 
full  of  the  ugly  tobacco,  and  coolly  b^an 
to  smoke. 

“He’s  prepared  for  all  night,”  I  said. 
“Let’s  leave  him.  He  knows  nothing  really, 
or  he  wouldn’t  tag  round  after  us  like  this. 
For  two  pins  I’d  give  him  a  hammering- 
only  I  can’t  appear  to  notice  what  he  does. 
Come  on  and  leave  the  beast.” 

We  went  and  left  him,  still  smoking. 

I  slept  badly  that  night,  on  account  of  a 
touch  of  fever.  In  consequence,  I  was  late 
up  next  morning,  and  the  Marquis,  who 
was  always  an  early  riser,  was  dressed  and 
out-of-doors  when  I  awoke.  I  was  just 
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preparing  to  rise  when  he  came  into  my 
room  and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  his  pink 
face  curiously  pale. 

“Flint,  my  Flintl”  he  said.  “Give  me  a 
brandy.  I  am  shook.” 

I  gave  it  to  him,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  He  drank  quickly,  and  looked 
round  the  room  before  replying. 

“It  is  too  much,  this,”  he  whispered. 

“It’s  not  too  much — I  only  gave  you  a 
couple  of  fingers,”  I  said. 

“Not  that — the  bat  man,  I  mean.  Flint, 
God  of  my  Gods,  he  is  walking  up  and  down 
the  main  street  on  this  minute,  with  the 
stone  slung  round  his  neck,  like  a  locket!” 

“And  nothing  on  it!”  I  e.xclaimed — if 
you  can  e.xclaim  under  your  breath. 

“There  is  but  a  small  native  case  of 
weaved  grass,  and  see  you,  he  has  left  the 
end  that  it  almost  shows  out — one  can  see 
the  entire  shape  of  it!” 

“Why  didn’t  you  buy  it  right  there!” 
I  demanded,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  fling  on  my  clothes  with  all 
possible  haste. 

\  new  Guinea  native  walking  down  the 
main  street  of  Samarai,  in  broad  day,  with 
the  second  largest  diamond  of  modem 
times  slung  round  his  neck!  It  was  indeed 
a  nice  situation. 

“My  Flint,  it  was  imjxtssible.  The 
Greek,  he  was  looking  out  of  his  window  all 
the  time.” 

“Oh,  hang  the  Greek!  It’s  better  the 
news  of  the  stone  should  get  out — once 
we’ve  got  it — than  that  it  should  be  knock- 
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ing  loose  round  Samara!  like  that,”  I  de¬ 
clared.  “It’s  true  that  if  we  let  the  folks 
here  get  wind  of  it,  we  shall  have  to  sleep 
on  it  in  turns,  and  keep  sort  of  watch  and 
watch  all  the  time  till  the  boat  comes,  and 
after  that  the  real  fun  will  only  be  beginning. 
But  anything’s  better  than  losing  it.  Why, 
that  confounded  Greek  may  suspect  already 
what  we  are  after.  Come  on.”  I  counted 
out  a  handful  of  sovereigns,  put  them  in  my 
pocket,  and  started  off. 

The  bat-eared  man  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

“He’s  gone  to  breakfast  before  they 
start,”  I  said,  turning  back  toward  the 
native  quarters.  Just  as  plainly  as  if  he 
were  before  my  eyes,  I  could  see  the  little 
Papuan,  with  his  woolly  head  and  cramped, 
crooked  figure,  striding  along  with  the  price 
of  a  kingdom  a-swing  about  his  greasy  neck, 
in  a  rude  locket  of  grass — the  treasure  that 
would  assuredly  glitter  in  the  crown  of  a 
queen,  or  shine  upon  the  turban  of  some 
rich  Indian  rajah,  within  a  few  brief 
months. 

For,  whether  the  Marquis  and  I  secured 
it  or  whether  we  did  not,  the  destiny  of 
the  Sorcerer's  Stone  was  fixed  by  this  time. 
It  had  passed  too  near  civilization  to  escape. 
Its  track  of  blood  and  terror— the  track 
of  every  great  diamond — was  opening  out 
before  it.  What  had  the  Marquis  said  in 
Kata-Kata— “First  blood  for  the  diamond: 
I  wonder  who  shall  be  the  next?” 

The  next  had  been  the  sorcerer  himself. 
.\nd  the  next  after  that?  .  .  . 

The  man  was  not  in  the  quarters;  none 
of  the  boys  was  there.  The  remains  of 
their  meal  were  Scattered  about  the  ground. 
It  seemed  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
boats  were  going  early  to-day. 

“The  jetty,  and  look  sharp!”  I  said. 

We  looked  as  sharp  as  we  could,  but  the 
Gertrude  was  off  before  we  got  half-way  down 
the  street.  Others  of  the  fleet  preceded  her; 
one  remained  behind. 

“Come  on,  Marky,”  I  said.  “W’e’ll  go 
with  the  fleet  to-day.  We’re  curious  to  see 
the  pearling,  you  know.” 

“I  have  seen  it  many  confounded  times 
in  other  countries,  and  I  am  quite  fatigued 
of  it,”  declared  the  Marquis,  “.\lways  one 
gets  some  ugly  shells,  and  one  does  not  find 
no  pearls,  and  they  tell  one  foolish  stories, 
and  there  is  gin,  and  one  goes  home.” 

“W’ell,  you’re  going  to  see  it  some  more,” 
I  said. 


The  captain  of  the  Da'ivn  was  willing  to 
take  us  out  for  a  consideration.  He  was  a 
long  time  getting  away  from  the  jetty,  and 
I  grew  more  impatient  every  minute,  for 
there  was  the  Gertrude  far  ahead,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  drawing  out  of  sight,  while  we  still  de¬ 
layed.  By  the  time  the  Dawn  had  spread 
her  dirty  sails  to  the  breeze,  the  other  lugger 
had  diminished  to  a  speck. 

The  Marquis  and  I  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
hatch,  watching  Sariba  and  the  Basilisk 
open  out  into  emerald  and  purple  bays,  and 
the  tall  blue  D’Entrecasteaux  show  up  on 
the  far  horizon.  We  did  not  talk:  we  were 
too  anxious. 

We  cast  anchor  in  a  wide  plain  of  blue 
water,  with  the  Gertrude  not  very  far  away. 
She  was  anchored  also,  and  I  saw  by  the 
ladder  and  the  trailing  air-tube  that  her 
diver  was  down.  Looking  closer,  a  second 
air-tube  appeared. 

“Why,  she  has  two  down,”  I  said. 

“She  got  a  new  diver  this  morning,”  re¬ 
marked  the  captain  of  the  Dawn.  “George 
the  Greek.  He’s  broke,  and  has  to  worL 
I  wish  I’d  got  him  myself:  he’s  a  rare  fine 
diver.” 

The  Marquis  and  I  looked  at  each  other, 
and  there  was  uneasiness  in  our  faces.  The 
Dawn  rolled  steadily  on  a  long,  windless 
swell  like  watered  silk;  the  sappy,  luscious 
green  of  the  island  forests  rose  up  beyond 
the  sea;  in  the  near  foreground,  the  Ger¬ 
trude,  with  stern  pointed  toward  us,  showed 
two  gray  spider-threads  dropping  down  into 
the  water.  At  the  ends  of  those  two  threads, 
far  down  among  the  coral  and  the  sponges 
and  the  beds  of  weed  and  shell,  crept  all 
alone  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  two  men, 
one  with  the  ransom  of  a  king  hung  round 
his  neck,  the  other  .  .  . 

What  was  the  other  doing? 

I  did  not  mean  to  be  very  long  finding 
out. 

“Run  us  up  as  close  to  the  Gertrude  as 
you  can,  without  interfering,”  I  said. 

The  captain  worked  a  little  nearer. 
“That’s  about  as  far  as  I  can  go,”  he  said. 
“.\nd  now  I’m  going  to  send  my  diver  down. 
You  and  his  lordship  can  see  everything 
beautiful.  It’s  not  too  deep  here — since 
that  Mo  got  finished  off  with  diver’s  par¬ 
alysis  the  other  day,  we’ve  shifted  to  shal¬ 
lower  water;  this  isn’t  more  than  twelve 
fathom.” 

“Your  diver  isn’t  going  down  just  yet, 

I  said,  bending  down  to  unlace  my  boots. 


m  going.  I  want  to  have  a  look  at  seemed  to  understand  the  state  of  affairs, 
ags.”  “We  will  pay  you  what  is  the  value  of  the 

'It’s  a  loss  to  me,”  said  the  captain  shell  that  your  diver  should  bring  up.” 
rly.  “Are  you  prepared  to  make  it  “.\nd  what  about  the  pearls?”  demanded 
•dV’  the  captain. 

‘Certainly,”  declared  the  Marquis,  who  “Oh,  come  off  it!”  I  said.  “How  many 
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pearls  has  the  whole  fleet  got  since  it  went 
to  work  here?” 

“Uncommon  few,  and  bad  at  that,”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  captain  gloomily.  “And  what 
there  is,  no  doubt  the  Malays  and  Japs 
poach  for  the  most  part.” 

“Had  any  stealing?”  I  asked.  I  was 
getting  myself  into  the  diver’s  heavy  suit  of 
woolen  underwear  now  as  quickly  as  I 
could. 

“You’ve  been  down  before,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes.”  (I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  that  my  experiences  had  been  confined 
to  a  single  trip,  made  in  shallow  water,  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  over  at  Thursday,  and 
that  I  had  not  liked  it  a  little  bit.)  “About 
that  stealing,  now?” 

“Well,  I  reckon  the  Greek  has  some  idea 
of  the  kind,  by  the  way  he  was  keepin’ 
round  after  that  Papuan  diver,  followin’ 
him  along  the  street,  and  watchin’  him  like 
a  cat  watches  a  mouse.” 

“And  do  you  think  the  Papuan  has  been 
stealing?”  I  had  got  into  the  woolens  now, 
and  the  tender,  a  Malay,  came  forward  to 
help  me  into  the  dress  itself. 

“Naw!  Papuans  aren’t  no  pearl-stealers. 
They’ll  steal  food,  or  clothes,  or  tools,  but 
pearls — they  haven’t  no  use  for  them,  and 
they’re  not  sharp  enough  to  smuggle  and 
sell  them.” 

I  had  learned  almost  as  much  as  I 
wanted  now.  The  rest,  though  I  did  not 
hear  it  from  Joe  Gilbert  till  later,  I  will  tell 
here.  The  Greek  had  “shadowed”  the  Pa¬ 
puan  down  to  the  boat,  on  which  both  were 
engaged.  He  had  got  close  to  him  during 
the  run  out,  and  tried  to  examine  the  curio- 
bag  that  the  Papuan  carried  round  his  neck. 
Most  of  the  natives  disliked  and  distrusted 
the  Greek,  and  Mo’s  brother  was  not  likely 
to  feel  any  kindness  toward  the  white  man 
who  had  dug  up  and  maltreated  the  body 
of  his  only  relative.  He  drew  away  and  re¬ 
fused  to  let  the  Greek  put  a  finger  on  his 
bag. 

The  Greek  pretended  that  he  had  been 
only  jesting,  and  let  him  alone  till  they  ar¬ 
rived  over  the  pearling  grounds.  Then  the 
two  descended  together,  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  vessel.  When  we  came  up  they 
had  been  alone  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  for 
over  an  hour. 

Our  captain  noted  the  length  of  time  the 
divers  had  been  under,  and  talked  self- 
righteously  about  the  carelessness  of  “Good 
Joe  Gilbert.” 


“He  had  them  down  long  before  we  was  '  * 
in  sight,”  said  our  skipper.  “Bring  along  ^ 

that  corselet,  Tanjong.  Give  me  a  wrench.  ) 

I  see  to  things  myself  on  my  ship,  I  do.”  * 

(He  began  screwing  me  into  my  dress  by  ' 

means  of  the  wrench,  talking  all  the  time.)  * 

“And  look  at  them  tenders  of  Gilbert’s— 
pre-tenders,  I  call  them.  Are  they  watching  ' 

the  air-tubes  proper,  or  are  they  not?”  i 

I  really  did  not  know  enough  to  say. 

The  captain  went  on:  “Now  I’ll  tend 
you  myself,  and  you’ll  be  as  safe  as  if  you 
was  in  the  hotel  in  Samarai,  drinkin’  a  long 
beer.  You  know  the  signals?” 

“I  know  one  pull  on  the  signal-line  is 
‘pull  me  up,’  and  I  know  how  to  work  the 
taps  in  the  helmet.  I  reckon  that’s  enough.” 

They  were  putting  on  my  lead-soled  bwts 
now  and  hanging  a  huge  locket  of  lead  round 
my  neck.  I  can  not  express  how  I  hated 
the  idea  of  going  down. 

And  the  Marquis,  sitting  on  the  hatch, 
his  large  pink  face  standing  out  like  a  har¬ 
vest  moon  against  the  heaving  sea,  was 
whistling — of  all  tunes  on  earth — the  Dead 
March  in  “Saul.”  By  this,  I  guessed  that 
his  thoughts  were  somber. 

“Marky,”  I  said,  “if  you  could  choose 
some  other  tune  I’d  be  obliged  to  you.” 

“It  was  not  on  the  cause  of  you  that  I 
whistled  it,”  he  replied  gloomily.  “It  is 
on  the  cause  of  myself,  who  can  not  make 
this  journey,  because  I  am  too  large  that 
any  diver  dress  can  take  me  in.” 

“Well,  one  of  us  has  got  to  go,”  I  said, 
knotting  the  life-line  round  my  w’aist.  The 
captain  had  moved  off  to  inspect  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  pump. 

“And  of  a  truth!”  cried  the  Marquis,  “the 
pitcher  that  goes  to  the  well  is  soonest 
mended!” 

Tanjong  now  came  with  the  front  glass 
to  screw  up  my  helmet.  I  looked  round  at 
the  Gertrude  once  more.  Still  the  two  spider 
threads  dangled  down  her  counter,  across 
the  littered,  dangerous  deck,  with  its  careless 
tenders  and  the  empty,  heaving  swell  of  the 
silent  sea. 

“They’ve  been  down  too  long — every  one 
must  be  asleep  on  that  mud-scow  of  Gil¬ 
bert’s,”  growled  the  captain.  “Maybe 
something’s  got  them.  I  near  forgot  to 
tell  you:  you  keep  your  eyes  skinned  for  j 
clams,  down  below  there.”  ■' 

“Clams?”  I 

“Yes — you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  I 
sharks:  we  haven’t  seen  one,  not  for  days;  I 
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\'  and  as  for  diamond-fish,  if  they  come  along 
and  get  a  hold  of  your  air-tube,  it’s  no  use 
you  or  any  one  woriyin’.  But  them  clams, 
they  are  outrageous.  There’s  some  proper 
big  ones,  and  if  you  put  your  foot  in 
one - 

“I  can  guess,”  I  said;  for  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  terrible  giant  tridacna  of  these 
southern  seas.  “I’m  ready:  screw  up.” 

The  Marquis  had  of  course  waited  for  this 
moment  to  make  a  sp>eech — when  I  could 
not  possibly  hear  him,  being  shut  into  my 
metal  shell  like  a  lobster  into  its  carapace 
—and  he  rushed  forward  to  seize  and  press 
my  hand,  as  I  stepped  over  the  side  of  the 
lugger  to  the  ladder  below.  He  Sf>oke  elo¬ 
quently  and  I  judged  imprudently;  and 
tears  rose  in  his  eyes.  I  cut  short  the  scene 
by  sliding  my  feet  off  the  ladder  and  letting 
myself  go. 

I  feared  the  effect  of  such  a  depth  as 
seventy  feet  of  water  on  an  inexperienced 
diver  like  myself;  but  I  need  not  have  been 
uneasy.  The  skipper  of  the  Dawn  was  not 
mind^  to  have  an  accident,  and  he  let  me 
down  very  slowly.  I  saw  the  green  water, 
full  of  silver  air-bubbles,  rushing  up  and 
past  the  window  of  my  helmet,  for  what 
seemed  quite  a  long  while — though  it  could 
not  have  been  more  than  a  minute  or  two 
before  my  lead-soled  boots  came  down  as 
lightly  as  a  dancer’s  sandal  on  the  crumbling 
coral  at  the  bottom. 

This  was  the  real  thing,  and  not  like  my 
amateur  experiment  at  Thursday:  I  began 
to  feel  interested  and  to  forget  the  shrinking 
fear  that  all  new  divers  experience  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  light  and  life  of  the  world  above  and 
trusting  themselves,  cased  in  benumbing 
metal  and  rubber,  to  the  choking  depths  of 
the  sea.  My  ears  were  very  painful,  and 
my  lungs  worked  badly;  my  arms  and  legs 
seemed  to  move  with  a  deliberation  of  their 
own,  and  the  curious  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  gravity  made  me  feel  like  a  large 
cork  doll. 

But  I  could  make  my  way  about,  and  it 
was  almost  as  light  as  on  the  surface.  I 
could  see  the  tiny  blue  and  emerald  and  vio¬ 
let  buds  on  the  coral,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
painted  parrot-fish,  and  every  blade  and 
frond  of  the  tall  green  seaweeds  that  waved 
about  as  I  mov'ed  by.  The  whole  scene  was 
so  wonderfully  beautiful  that  I  almost 
forgot  the  grim  errand  that  had  brought  me 
down  into  the  midst  of  it. 

Coral  beds,  when  you  see  them  from  the 


surface  on  a  calm  day,  are  like  a  garden  of 
flowers  below  the  water.  Seen  from  be¬ 
neath  the  ocean  itself,  they  take  on  the 
hues  of  actual  jewels:  the  huge  fans  and 
mushrooms  and  ferns  of  the  reef  glow  with 
lights  of  emerald,  sapphire,  and  amethyst; 
the  sun  that  falls  through  the  water  makes 
magical  fires  of  gold  and  green.  Fish  come 
gently  past  the  windows  of  your  helmet, 
hurrying  not  at  all,  and  look  in  with  their 
cold  eyes  as  they  go  by;  their  bodies  shine 
with  all  the  colors  of  a  painted  butterfly, 
and  they  make  broken  little  rainbows  in  the 
water  as  they  move. 

You  are  walking  on  the  coral:  it  crumbles 
away  like  over-baked  biscuits  under  your 
boots  and  keeps  you  slipping  and  staggering, 
and  you  must  keep  a  sharp  lookout  over 
those  ugly  indigo-colored  gulfs  that  open 
in  its  surface  here  and  there,  for  coral  reefs 
shelter  many  a  dangerous  guest. 

All  this  I  saw,  treading  with  the  long, 
soft  pace  of  the  diver  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  breathing  short  with  the  weight  of  the 
seventy  feet  above  me,  and  trying  not  to 
think  about  the  invisible  nails  that  kept 
boring  into  my  ears.  I  had  taken  my  bear¬ 
ings  when  I  dropped  down  from  the  lugger, 
and  I  could  see  her  now  far  above  me,  like  a 
shadowy  whale  basking  on  the  surface. 
A  good  way  ahead  I  could  dimly  discern 
another  shadow — that  of  the  Gertrude.  So 
far,  not  a  sign  of  her  divers. 

I  trod  on,  balancing  with  my  hands  like 
an  acrobat  as  I  passed  the  edges  of  deep 
crevasses  in  the  coral,  and  watching  care¬ 
fully  for  the  serrated  double  edge  that 
marks  the  presence  of  the  formidable  Tri¬ 
dacna  gigas — the  huge  shell  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  have  seen  in  museums,  from  three  to 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  as  heavy  as  the 
great  stone  basin  of  a  fountain  in  a  park. 
Small  ones  I  saw  everywhere;  bigger  ones,  a 
foot  or  two  in  length,  now  and  then.  But 
none  of  the  giants  was  to  be  seen. 

I  must  have  been  down  fully  ten  minutes 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  my 
submersion,  in  a  certain  giddiness  of  the 
head  and  numbness  of  the  limbs,  when  I 
saw  something  a  good  way  in  front  of  me 
that  was  not  rock,  nor  coral,  nor  fish. 
What  it  was  I  could  not  tell,  for  it  was  in 
rapid  motion  and  agitated  the  water  so 
much  that  one  could  only  see  something 
waving  and  bending  about.  I  took  a  good 
grip  of  my  ax  and  went  on  faster.  Be  it 
what  it  might,  I  had  got  to  have  a  look  at  it. 
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The  water  seemed  to  clear  as  I  drew 
nearer,  and  then  I  began  to  run — as  one 
runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  sprawling 
and  waving  and  half  swimming,  working 
arms  and  legs  together.  For  now  I  saw. 
There  were  two  divers  a  little  way  ahead, 
attached  spiderwlse  to  their  ship  by  long 
threads  of  life-line  and  air-tube,  and  they 
were  fighting.  I  floundered  up  close  to 
them  and  they  never  saw  me;  hear  me  they 
could  not,  for  we  were  all  isolated  in  our 
metal  shells  one  from  the  other. 

It  was  awful  to  see  them  struggling  and 
reeling  and  gripping  at  each  other — there 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  a  tangled 
life-line  or  a  nipped  air-tube  meant  certain 
death.  The  silence — the  muffled,  stifled 
silence  of  the  deep) — made  the  horror  more 
horrible  yet.  It  was  like  a  struggle  of  lost 
souls  among  the  shades. 

I  made  my  way  as  close  as  I  dared,  keep>- 
ing  my  life-line  and  air-tube  well  out  of  the 
way,  and  snatched  at  the  arm  of  the  nearest 
diver.  But  in  the  unfamiliar  medium  of  the 
water  I  missed;  and  the  fight  went  on,  the 
two  dark  monsters,  with  their  round  metal 
heads  and  hideous  huge  glass  eyes,  dodging, 
slipping,  striking.  ...  I  saw  now,  with  a 
thrill  of  horror,  that  both  were  using  their 
knives,  or  trying  to.  They  had  an  immense 
advantage  over  me,  in  being  accustomed  to 
the  water;  they  moved  easily  where  I  could 
hardly  stir  for  fear  of  losing  my  balance. 
Something,  however,  had  to  be  done.  I 
flung  myself  forward  anyhow,  and  made 
another  snatch  at  the  reeling  figures. 
Crunch  went  the  coral  under  my  feet,  and 
I  went  down  right  into  the  black  crevasse. 

I  caught  my  signal-line,  and  hauled  as  I 
fell.  They  were  doing  their  duty  up>on  the 
Dawn:  my  tender  answered  with  a  sturdy 
haul  that  sent  me  swinging  toward  the  sur¬ 
face  again.  I  signaled  “Lower,”  and  they 
let  me  down.  But  the  swing  had  carried  me 
a  little  way  from  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

With  a  horrible  fear  thumping  at  my 
heart,  I  flapp>ed  and  stumbled  forward 
through  the  wavering  green.  ...  I  was 
too  late. 

The  biggest  diver  had  got  one  home  at 
last.  As  I  came  up  he  sheathed  his  knife 
in  the  dress  of  the  other  and  ripp>ed  it  up; 
out  came  a  fearful  rush  of  silvery  air,  and 
the  wretched  creature,  drowning,  kicked 
and  struggled,  and  snatched  wildly  at  its 
signal-line,  which  I  now  saw  had  b^n  cut. 

The  other  man  drove  his  hand  into  the 
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gap  in  the  dress,  tore  out  a  small  brown  V 
object  dangling  on  a  string,  and  jumped 
backward  out  of  the  way  of  his  grasping, 
struggling  victim.  In  the  jump  he  fell,  and 
instantly  the  water  vibrated  to  an  iron 
clang  that  struck  my  helmet  like  a  shot. 

He  was  caught  in  something;  he  fought 
terribly  to  be  loose;  from  his  imprisoned 
arm  spread  out  a  sudden  cloud  of  brilliant 
red. 

“Sharks!  Blood  brings  sharks!”  was  the 
thought  that  beat  upon  my  brain,  as  I 
flapp>^  forward  to  give  him  help.  Dulled 
as  my  senses  were  by  the  pressure  of  the 
sea,  what  I  saw  nearly  drove  me  out  of  my 
mind  with  horror.  A  tridacna  had  got  him. 

It  was  set  in  a  hole  of  the  coral,  its  two 
fearful  zigzag  edges  lying  almost  even  with 
the  surrounding  level.  It  had  been  gaping 
open  until  the  diver  fell  back  upon  it,  and 
the  clang  that  had  struck  up)on  my  helmet 
was  the  sound  of  its  p>onderous  shells,  each 
some  quarter  ton  in  weight,  slamming  shut 
The  arm  of  the  diver  had  been  snappiirf  and 
crushed  between  the  edges:  even  as  I 
looked,  he  fell  back,  the  last  rag  of  flesh 
tearing  away.  The  tridacna  had  nipped 
off  the  limb  like  a  carrot. 

By  this  time  I  was  so  dazed  and  giddy 
with  my  submersion  that  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  about,  and  the  horror  of  the  two 
deaths  before  my  eyes  did  not  overcome  me 
as  it  might  have  done  had  I  been  able  to 
feel  anything  clearly.  I  knew  the  small 
man  must  be  drow'ned:  I  guessed  that  the 
other  was  beyond  help.  I  caught  at  the 
bigger  man’s  signal-line,  knotted  it  to¬ 
gether,  and  tugged  furiously.  Up  on  the 
Gertrude  they  felt  it  and  began  to  haul. 

The  two  black  monsters,  with  their  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes,  went  slowly  up  toward  the  shador 
of  the  boat,  dangling  loose  and  limp  as  they 
rose. 

“Sharks!”  my  mind  kept  saying  to  me. 

I  looked  fearfully  round  and  round.  The 
green  wavering  water  was  clear  of  ail  large 
shadows:  no  living  torp)edo,  snout  down, 
darted  between  me  and  the  daylight.  At 
my  feet  the  serrated  jaws  of  the  terrible 
clam  jutted  slightly  up  from  the  coral  cleft 
in  which  it  lay;  they  were  closed  like  a  vise, 
and  an  end  of  shattered  bone  protruded 
from  the  middle. 

I  have  always  wondered  that  I  was  able  I' 
to  think  as  quickly  and  as  clearly  as  I  did,  I 
there  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  my  I 
mind  dazed  by  unaccustomed  pressure  and  I 
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shaken  by  the  horrible  tragedy  that  had 
just  passed  before  my  eyes.  But  I  was 
quite  certain  of  what  I  had  to  do.  It  was 
the  Greek’s  right  arm  that  had  been  sev¬ 
ered.  The  diamond,  in  its  casing  of  grass, 
was  in  his  hand  as  he  fell.  A  thousand  to 
one  that  diamond  was  inside  the  tridacna. 

I  had  got  to  get  it  out,  and  quickly — for  two 
reasons — first,  I  could  not  stay  down  much 
longer,  and,  secondly ,'nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  have  kept  the  sharks  away  so  long, 
with  the  smell  of  blood  in  the  water. 

The  tridacna  had  been  op)en  when  I 
came  up.  It  would  probably  open  again, 
as  the  morsel  it  had  caught  was  scarcely 
in  accordance  with  its  ordinary  food.  When 
it  o{>ened,  I  must  be  ready  with  my  ax,  and 
strike  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  yielding 
flesh,  in  the  hope  of  hitting  the  great  muscle 
that  controlled  the  swinging  of  the  valves. 
Should  I  miss  that,  I  stood  to  lose  the  dia¬ 
mond,  the  ax,  and  not  impossibly  myself,  for 
those  giant  shells  as  they  closed  might  grab 
me  as  they  had  the  Greek. 

Well,  I  must  hope  not  to  miss.  I  p>oised 
the  ax,  and  waited. 

It  must  have  been  several  minutes  before 
any  movement  took  place  in  the  tr‘  lacna, 
but  at  last  I  saw  the  least  possible  gaping 
between  the  rows  of  tight-clinched  scallops. 
The  shells  moved  apart,  slowly,  slowly. 
Something  gleamed  between  their  separat¬ 
ing  edges — something  that  shot  out  rays  of 
blue  and  green. 

Was  it  the  diamond?  No!  It  was  the 
tridacna  itself. 

Much  as  I  had  heard  of  these  creatures, 
I  had  never  heard  anything  of  their  beauty, 
and  when  I  first  saw  it,  it  almost  stunned 
me.  From  out  the  gates  of  those  gigantic 
shells,  as  they  opened  more  and  more,  came 
pouring  forth  the  “mantle”  of  the  fish,  ris¬ 
ing  high  above  the  marble  edges  of  the  shell, 
and  trembling  away  in  a  cloud  of  glory 
several  feet  beyond.  All  the  colors  of  a  pea- 
•  cock  flaunting  in  the  sun  were  there:  pur¬ 
ples,  violets,  gold  and  green  and  blue,  and, 
over  all,  the  iridescent  haze  of  the  water, 
breaking  into  crumbled  rainbows  upon  this 
miracle  of  unknown,  unseen  beauty. 

I  fairly  gasp>ed,  it  was  so  wonderful. 
Then,  remembering  myself,  I  bent  as  near 
the  shell  as  I  dared  and  looked  for  the 
ghastly  relic  it  had  seized.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  seen  but  the  gorgeous  mantle  it¬ 
self.  The  murderous  hand  and  its  booty  had 
alike  disappeared. 


I  waited  for  a  moment  to  collect  myself  ^  ' 
felt  the  blade  of  the  ax  to  see  that  it  was  \ 
keen,  poised  it,  and  swung. 

“Now  or  never!”  I  thought.  And,  as  the 
blade  went  home,  I  leapjed  back,  and  stif-  i 
fened  myself  for  the  shock  of  the  great  i 
valves  slamming  down  on  the  handle.  [ 

It  did  not  come. 

I  tried  to  draw  the  ax  out  and  could  not. 

The  tridacna,  in  its  dying  agony,  had 
gripped  its  muscles  round  the  blade.  But 
the  closing-muscle  was  severed:  the  valves 
could  not  shut.  Or  at  least  I  thought  so. 

I  drew  my  diver’s  knife  and  took  the  risk  of 
putting  my  hand  inside  the  shells,  slashing  I 
away  at  the  huge  mass  of  meat  inside.  I 
By  degrees  the  mechanical  grip  on  the  ax-  I 
blade  lessened  and  I  pulled  it  out.  I 

Now  it  was  possible  to  empty  the  clam,  | 
and  I  began  tearing  the  meat  away  in  lumps  | 
as  big  as  butchers’  joints,  and  flinging  it  | 
down  on  the  coral.  The  whiteness  of  the  | 
inner  shell,  pure  as  polished  marble,  began  | 
to  shine  through.  I  had  thrown  away  the  I 
greater  part  of  the  contents  when  I  came  I 
at  last  on  what  I  sought.  | 

There  it  was,  the  little  brown  parcel,  j 
lying  loose  beside  the  greedy  hand  that  had  j 
clutched  at  it  and  at  death  together.  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  took  the  Sorcerer’s 
Stone  and  put  it  in  the  bag  round  my  neck, 
as  if  a  wave  of  cold  passed  through  me  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  benumbing  water 
in  which  I  stood.  The  evil  thing! — the  thing 
that  had  caused  death  before,  that  would 
assuredly  cause  it  again.  There,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  it  would  have  been  safe:  | 
the  trail  of  blood  that  marks  the  path  of  | 
every  great  diamond  would  have  been  I 
washed  away  in  the  safe,  the  secret  waves,  | 
to  begin  never  more  again.  And  I  was  | 
taking  it  back. 

I  declare  I  stood  with  the  stone  in  my 
hand  and  thought — I  do  not  know  what  I 
thought:  something  mad,  if  madness  it  be 
to  think  as  other  men  do  not.  Whether  I 
should  have  gone  beyond  thinking  or  not  ! 
I  can  not  say.  I  did  not  get  the  chance. 

For,  just  as  I  had  taken  the  diamond  out  of  | 
my  bag,  something  happened  that  made  ! 
me  drop  it  back  again  in  frantic  haste  and  s 
tug  at  my  signal-cord  as  hard  as  I  could. 

Not  hurriedly,  but  quietly,  softly,  and  al-  ; 
most  gracefully,  a  large,  long,  deep-blue 
form  came  gliding  through  the  water,  and,  | 
with  a  sweep  of  its  scythe-shaped  tail,  made  f 
straight  for  me.  ■ 


The  Fight  at  Twelve  Fathoms 


’  I  believe  now  that  it  was  going  simply 
for  the  remains  of  the  tridacna  and  was  not 
troubling  about  me  at  all :  I  could  not  have 
smelt  so  attractive,  cased  up  in  metal  and 
rubber,  as  did  the  raw  scattered  flesh.  But 
nobody  waits  to  try  conclusions  with  a 
shark  in  its  own  element.  I  went  up 
through  the  water  as  fast  as  the  captain  of 
the  Dawn  could  drag  me,  alarmed,  as  he 
was,  at  my  long  stay,  and  I  felt  that  shark 
at  my  toes  every  inch  of  the  seventy  feet. 

Nothing  touched  me,  however.  The  hull 
of  the  Dawn  appeared  above  my  head — a 
welcome  sight,  indeed;  the  ladder  flashed 
before  my  eyes,  and  then  two  pairs  of 
hands  were  pulling  me  over  the  bulwarks 
and  screwing  away  at  the  glasses  on  my 
helmet.  I  am  not  of  the  fainting  kind,  but  I 
will  admit  I  had  to  sit  down  while  they 
were  doing  it,  and  was  not  very  clear  as  to 
my  whereabouts  for  a  moment  or  two  after. 

Then,  when  they  had  got  the  helmet  off, 
and  my  lungs  were  full  of  the  good,  fresh 
air— the  glorious  air  of  free  heaven  itself — 
I  saw  that  the  Marquis  was  kneeling  on  the 
deck  beside  me  to  get  his  head  on  a  level 
with  mine,  and  gazing  so  anxiously  into  my 
face  that  I  could  not  help  bursting  out  into 
laughter. 

“Grace  to  God,  you  are  well!”  said  the 
Marquis,  his  face  lighting  up  like  sunshine 
after  rain.  “You  signaled  ‘all  right’  when 
we  pulled,  but,  my  friend,  we  was  near 
bringing  you  up  at  force!  Did  we  not  see 
that  the  two  divers  of  the  Gertrude  had 
come  up  sick?” 

“Sick!”  I  yelled.  “Dead!” 

“Dead!”  cried  the  Marquis  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  together. 

“Why!”  the  captain  declared,  “that 
Gertrude,  she  up  sailed  and  off  with  her 
before  they  was  well  on  board.” 

So  she  had;  there  was  no  vestige  of  her 
to  be  seen.  It  appeared  afterward  that 
Good  Joe  Gilbert  had  completely  lost  his 
h«d  at  the  sight  of  his  two  divers,  one  ob¬ 
viously  murdered,  the  other  dead  and  mu¬ 
tilated,  and  had  started  off  as  hard  as  he 
could  for  the  magistrate  and  the  police 
on  Samarai.  This  job  was  too  much  for 
him  to  handle,  he  said,  and  he  didn’t  want 
to  get  his  head  into  no  murdering  rows  and 
have  the  Government  jumping  on  a  harm- 
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less  man  that  only  wanted  to  do  well  by 
every  one. 

It  was  to  his  panic  haste  that  I  owed 
my  freedom  to  carry  out  my  own  plans, 
there  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Had  the 
Marquis  or  the  captain  realized  that  Gil¬ 
bert’s  divers  were  dead  they  would  have 
pulled  me  up  at  once.  But  divers’  paraly¬ 
sis  had  been  common  in  the  fleet,  and  they 
took  the  disturbance  on  the  Gertrude  to 
mean  nothing  worse,  as  her  flag,  in  the  con¬ 
fusion,  had  not  been  half-masted. 

The  Marquis  and  I  discussed  afterward 
whether  the  Greek  could  have  known  or 
not  that  Mo’s  brother  had  a  diamond  on  his 
ugly  little  person.  I  inclined  to  think  that 
he  did  not.  In  a  pearling  fleet  the  minds  of 
men  run  exclusively  on  pearls^  and  nobody, 
so  far  as  I  knew,  had  said  anything  about 
diamonds  at  any  time.  The  acute  little 
Greek  had  somehow  sensed  the  existence  of 
a  small  and  precious  valuable  in  which  we 
were  interested;  he  had  shadowed  the 
Papuan  to  try  and  find  out  what  he  could, 
and,  being  baffled,  had  taken  service  on  the 
Gertrude  for  the  sole  purpose  (or  so  I  judged) 
of  following  Mo’s  brother  beneath  the 
water  and  robbing  him,  there  where  no  man 
was  likely  to  see  or  interfere. 

I  do  not  think  it  ever  entered  his  head 
that  a  stranger,  not  a  diver  by  profession, 
would  risk  the  descent  in  twelve  fathoms  of 
dangerous  water  merely  on  the  chance  of 
seeing  what  he  was  up  to.  But  then,  he 
did  not  know  the  stake. 

Or  so  I  thought.  The  Marquis  had  his 
own  opinion. 

He  had  his  own  opinion  about  the  dia¬ 
mond,  too.  That  night  we  ventured,  very’ 
cautiously,  to  take  it  out  and  examine  it  in 
a  quiet  corner.  He  handled  its  beauty — 
our  own  at  last — with  a  touch  that  was  al¬ 
most  reluctant. 

“Flint,  now  that  it  is  to  us,  I  do  not  feel 
as  I  have  felt  about  it  before,”  he  said.  “I 
hop>e  these  misfortunes  are  at  an  end.” 

“Well,  you  wanted  it  badly  enough;  you 
should  be  glad  now  we  have  it,”  I  said. 

“Distant  fields  are  always  green,”  quoted 
the  Marquis  gravely;  and  I  was  so  amazed 
to  hear  him  quote  a  proverb  right  side  up 
for  once  that  I  almost  dropped  the  diamond 
on  the  floor. 


The  next  adventure  in  the  quest  of  "The  Sorcerer's  Stone”  will  appear 
in  the  December  number. 


Amanda  Lee. 


Singapore 

'by 

LEAVITT  ASHLEY  KNIGHT 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 

HESE  events  are  all  obviously  Furthermore,  hack-writers  do  not  invent 
and  preposterously  impossible.  Augustus  Graham  and  the  consequences  of 
I  know  they  are,  because  they  his  cipher  to  Singapore.  They  are  all  dull 
happened  under  my  own  eye,  and  realists,  the  hack-writers,  scribbling  only  of 
with  my  own  connivance.  I  know  it  be-  such  commonplaces  as  Scandinavian  bishops 
cause  they  happened  in  New  York,  grand-  eloping  with  Senegambian  widows;  high- 
mother  of  impossibilities.  I  know  it  be-  waymen  stealing  tile  hats  with  the  aid  of 
cause  they  started  at  two  A.  m.,  on  the  fly-paper  lowered  from  aeroplanes;  murder- 
Rialto,  which  is  the  most  impossible  and  ers  slaying  their  victims  by  tickling  a  rat 
preposterous  region  on  earth,  bar  only  the  under  the  chin  until  the  rodent  goes  mad 
North  Pole  and  the  ground  floor  of  Vesu-  a-laughing  and  bites  a  piece  of  cheese  that 
vius.  So  please  do  not  write  to  the  editor  is  later  rescued  from  a  garbage-wagon  by  a 
informing  him  that  my  story  is  a  grotesque  Chinaman,  who  puts  it  into  chop-suey  that 
product  of  a  hack-writer’s  sup>erheated  is  eaten  by  a  slumming  party  led  by  the 
brain.  I  should  resent  the  slur.  I  am  not  murderers’  victims  aforesaid, 
a  hack-writer.  I  am  a  telegraph-operator,  But  never  dripped  from  realist’s  pen  the 
lately  in  charge  of  an  all-night  ofl&ce  in  mid-  figure  and  deeds  of  Augustus  Graham. 
Broadway.  And  why?  Because  no  professional  fiction- 
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manufacturer  would  dare  submit  such  im¬ 
probable  stuff  to  an  editor.  No  editor  in 
his  senses  would  read  it.  I  know,  for  I 
tried  to  make  several  of  him  do  it.  And  I 
didn’t  succeed  until  I  sent  the  whole  manu¬ 
script  by  telegraph  collect. 

Augustus  dropped  in  at  2:28  a.  m.,  June 
27,  1911,  just  as  I  was  scribbling  this  date 
on  a  telegram  which  Henry  Smalley,  baled- 
hay  merchant  from  Omaha,  was  sending  to 
his  wife,  Amanda  Lee  Smalley,  notifying 
her  that  he  had  reached  New  York  safely, 
had  sold  eight  carloads  of  prime  timothy  to 
a  St.  Louis  broker,  and  would  remember  to 
bring  her  the  set  of  electric  curling-irons 
she  had  seen  advertised  by  a  specialty  shop. 
Mr.  Smalley  had  some  difficulty  in  compo¬ 
sing  this  tender  and  intimate  message.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  amiably  alcoholized. 
And  in  the  second  place,  there  was  Augustus 
Graham. 

Augustus  was  leaning  against  the  door¬ 
frame,  crooning:  “Oh — a- hie — carry  m’ 
back — t-to  ol’  Vir — hie — ginnyia  —  ”  or 
noises  to  that  effect.  And  behind  him 
swayed  three  friends  of  his  shirt -bosom, 
nobly  struggling  to  enrich  Augustus’s  melo¬ 
dy  with  its  appropriate  second  tenor,  bari¬ 
tone,  and  bass. 

The  four  were  of  an  old  and  familiar  type. 
Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass  wore  the  forty- 
doUar  tailor-made  suits,  the  half-carat  off¬ 
color  diamonds,  the  two-for-a-quarter  col¬ 
lars  and  the  two-dollar  cravats,  the  dollar- 
fifty  factory-made  shirts  and  the  solid-gold 
sleeve-links,  the  three- and -a -half -dollar 
shoes  and  the  silken  hosiery’  that  are  the 
infallible  marks  of  the  true  American  Pau¬ 
per— namely,  the  clerk  who  has  to  dress  like 
a  fifty-dollar-a-w’eek  man  in  order  to  hold 
his  eighteen-a-week  job.  Augustus  was,  by 
dress,  by  mien,  and  by  confession,  their 
economic  superior. 

“I— er-uh-hic — ”  he  whirled  a  heavy 
teakwood  cane  within  a  millimeter  of  a 
plate-glass  window — “I  sold  eighty-three  lots 
to  eighty-three  ginks  to-day.  Eighty-three 
of  ’em — all  in — hie — the  same  s-s-swamp. 
Reperrshent  th’  —  hie  —  Virginnyia  Small 
Acres  D’velop-m’nt  Corperation — gemm’n. 
Half-acre  f’r  hunner’ — hie — dollars,  half 
down.  ’N  I  draws  thirty  per  cent,  com- 
mish — So — ”  he  waved  vaguely  to  Second 
Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass — “I’m  takin’  th’ 
boyffi  out  f’r  a  goo’  time.  Come  on  now, 
wott’ll  y’  have?  Me  f’r  a  Bronx  cocktail, 
ol’  pal - ” 


He  flung  a  fifty-dollar  bill  upon  the  long 
counter,  and  the  Chorus  lined  up,  still  croon¬ 
ing  their  wish  to  be  transported  to  Old 
Virginia. 

“Beat  it,”  I  said  softly  but  firmly.  “This 
is  a  telegraph  and  cable  office,  gentlemen.” 

They  sang  more  resonantly,  then  thump¬ 
ed  the  thick  oak  and  ordered  me  to  hurry 
up  with  the  moisture.  Thereupon  I  led 
Augustus  briskly  to  the  door  and  showed 
him  the  glare  of  drunken  Broadw'ay,  where 
it  shone  upon  the  yellow  buttons  of  many 
patrolmen. 

“Hike,  or  I’ll  turn  you  over  to  one  of 
those  fellows,”  I  threatened. 

“Hoi’  on,”  protested  Augustus.  “Don’t 
jerk  that  nice — hie — coat.  Cost  eighty 
doll’rs,  silk-lined  coat.  I  got  business  here. 
I’m  goin’  in.  Important  business.  ’Nother 
man  there” — he  pointed  at  the  Omaha  hay- 
merchant,  who  contemplated  these  proceed¬ 
ings  with  copious  and  noisy  pleasure.  “Hey 
you,  mister.  What  y’  doin’  here?” 

“Sendin’  tellygram.  Tellygram  to  my 
wife.  She’s  a  nice  woman,  Amanda  is.  In¬ 
troduce  y’  some  day,  ’f  y’  drop  in.  She’s 
at  home  Tuesdays  an’  Thursdays,  four  to 
five - ” 

“Telegram,  eh?”  Augustus  straightened, 
frowned,  and  fumbled  through  his  p)ockets. 
“Well — hie — I’m  goin’  to,  too.  An’ - ” 

He  came  to  a  full  stop,  throat,  leg,  and 
finger.  Then  he  elevated  an  arm  with  ma¬ 
jestic  slowness  and  uttered  this  terrible 
threat  full  at  me:  “Y’  insulted  me,  sir. 
Y’re  no  gemm’n.  Grabbed  my  collar,  while 
we’re  goin’  along  peaceful.  Yelled  at  me, 
that’s  what  y’  did.  Called  on  th’  strong 
arm  of  th’  Law.  Know  what?  You  dish- 
graced  me  b’fore  eyes  of  th’  entire  world — 
an’  a  humilyation  f’r  all  my  frien’s  ’n’  rela¬ 
tives — hie — t’  say  nothin’  of  my  poor 
mother.  Y’ve  bring  sorrow  on  her  ol’  age.” 
Long  and  ominous  pause,  punctuated  with 
deep,  liquid  gurgles.  “An’  so,  an’  so  I’m 
goin’  t’  punish  y’ — within  an  inch — hie — 
of  your  life  an’  limb - ” 

“Hold  on,”  interrupted  Mr.  Smalley,  who 
was  sober  enough  to  realize  vividly  even  the 
minutest  details  of  the  law  of  trespass  and 
the  law  of  assault  and  battery,  “This  is  a 
telegram  offish.  Place  to  send  telegrams. 
If  you  want  one,  come  in.  If  you  want  a 
drink,  I  invite  you,  gemm’n,  to  the - ” 

“I’m  goin’  t’  punish  that  fellow — ” 
Augustus  pointed  at  me  again  and  frowned 
frightfully.  “Punish  him  —  with —  a  — 
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tellygram,  b’jinks,  with — a — tellygram - ” 

“Hooray,”  whoojied  the  Chorus  feebly. 

“What?”  Mr.  Smalley’s  brow  wrinkled 
with  perplexity,  and  he  flapped  his  lower 
lip  pensively  with  his  forefinger. 

“Coin’ t’  make  the  pup  work — work  like 
a — a  dog.  Like  an  old  lame  dog  that’s 
tryin’  to  paw  up  last  summer’s  bone  out  of 
frozen  ground.”  Augustus  smiled  exuber¬ 
antly  at  his  simile,  then  lapsed  into  venge¬ 
ful  wrath.  “You  gotto  send  message  f’r 
me,  d’ye  hear?  An’  it’s  goin’  to  have  th’ 
longest,  hardest  words  there’s  in  the  die — 
hie — shunary.” 

“Send  it  ’z  far  ’z  y’  ean  make  him  go 
with  it,  too,  Mr.  Graham,”  eried  the  Bari¬ 
tone.  “Make  him  run  with  it  till  his  legs 
drops  off,  an’  he — hie — sweats  blood.  Serve 
him  right.” 

“Ver’  good  idea,  m’  boy.  Ver’  good.” 

’  ’igustus  seized  Baritone’s  hand  with  eon- 

itulatory  eondeseension.  “See  if  th’  boss 
V  on’t  raise  y’r  pay  f’r — hie — this  dishplay 
’l — almos’  human  intell’genee.  I’ll  send 
tellygram  t’ — t’  San  Franeiseo - ” 

“Oh,  be  a  sp)ort,”  whooped  Mr.  Smalley, 
who  had  fallen  in  with  my  enemies’  sinister 
plan.  “Make  him  suffer.  ’Friseo  ain’t  far. 
Make  him  go  ehasin’ t’  th’  uttermost  parts 
’f  th’  earth,  where  ehaos  an’  eternal  night 
hold  {>erpetyal  anarehy.” 

“Thank  God,  there’s  a  man  with  brains 
— hie — here.”  Augustus  fell  on  Mr.  Smal¬ 
ley’s  shoulder. 

“Come  over  to  th’  map,”  suggested  Smal¬ 
ley. 

On  the  wall  hung  a  big  map  of  the  world 
in  Mereator’s  projeetion,  streaked  with 
erooked  red  lines,  whieh  were  the  eables  of 
the  thirty-one  eompanies  that  bind  the  eon- 
tinents  together  and  earry  on  the  small-talk 
of  the  nations.  To  this  chart  Augustus  and 
retinue  marched.  Solemnly  they  studied  it, 
measuring  distances  with  Augustus’s  cane. 
Then  back  to  the  counter  stalked  Augustus, 
spread  a  cablegram-form  before  his  uncer¬ 
tain  eyes,  and  wrote  as  slowly  and  as  stu¬ 
diously  as  if  he  were  p>enning  his  last  will 
and  testament. 

“There,”  he  finally  passed  me  the  slip 
with  an  ugly  leer,  “send  that.  Send  it  all 
th’  way — hie — to — Singapore.  That’sh  th’ 
farthest-off  place  on  th’  map - ” 

“And  th’  hottest,  I  guess,”  put  in  the 
Tenor.  “Now  get  busy — an’  sweat.  Run 
— hie — all  way  t’  Singapore.” 

I  scanned  the  document.  It  began  thus: 


“Pulchritude  is  exclusively  dermal.  Horn 
soil  qui  mal  y  pense.  In  the  evanescent 
luminosity  of  hypothetical — ”  and  so  on 
for  fifty  words  or  more,  every  word  part  of 
the  same  familiar,  silly,  infantile  attempt 
at  being  funny  which  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  victims  of  alcohol  who  stag¬ 
ger  and  shout  up  and  down  the  Thorough¬ 
fare  of  Fools  in  the  morning’s  first  hours. 
Senseless  though  it  was,  however,  I  dis¬ 
creetly  regarded  it  as  a  perfectly  serious 
message. 

“You  have  omitted  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  sir,”  I  remarked. 

“But — hie — I  don’t  know  anybody  in 
Singapore,”  Augustus  protested  vehement¬ 
ly.  “Just  shendin’  it  t’  make  y’  work  hard, 
see?  Now  work,  dog.” 

“There  must  be  a  name  and  address,”  I 
insisted,  foolishly  thinking  that  I  should 
most  speedily  be  rid  of  him  and  his  reeking 
crew  by  urging  this  requirement. 

.  “Ver’  well,”  said  Augustus. 

A  moment  he  pondered,  but  his  befud¬ 
dled  wits  would  deliver  no  name.  Then 
his  desperate  eye  fell  up)on  Mr.  Smalley’s 
telegram  to  his  wife  in  Omaha,  which  still 
lay  on  the  counter. 

“.\manda  Lee’s  pretty  name,”  mused 
Augustus.  “Make  it  that,  bartender. 
Amanda  Lee,  Singapore,  Asia — hie— East¬ 
ern  Hemi — hie - ’’ 

“That  will  cost  you  fifty-nine  dollars 
and  ninety-four  cents,”  I  murmured  with 
hidden  glee.  “The  rate  to  Singapore 
is  one  dollar  and  eleven  cents  per 
word - ” 

“Send  it  collect,”  ordered  Augustus,  and 
started  off. 

“That  is  not  allowed.”  I  grinned  now. 
“Please  pay  up.” 

“Oho-o-o-o-o,”  yelled  Mr.  Smalley,  caper¬ 
ing  hysterically.  “Oh,  what  a  joke!  Now 
pay  up,  friend,  an’  be  a  dead  game  sport. 
Let’s  see  if  y’  got  it  in  y’.  Oho-o-o-o-ol 
Will  y’  make  the  operator  sweat?  Will  y’? 
Or  will  y’  cut  an’  run?  Now  watch.” 

One  awful  instant  Augustus  stared  at  Mr. 
Smalley.  One  more  awful  instant  he 
thought  visibly  of  his  three  clerks,  who  were 
contemplating  the  crisis  with  oF>en  mouths. 
Then:  “Keep  th’  change — hie — ”  he  thun¬ 
dered  as  he  balled  up  a  hundred-dollar  bill 
and  threw  it  into  my  face.  “Lots  more 
coin  where  that  come  from.  Sold  eighty- 
three  lots  t’  eighty-three  suckers  to-day— 
Come  ’long,  boys - ” 
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And  he  and  his  clerks  reeled  forth  into 
the  night  of  Broadway. 

I  thrust  the  bill  into  my  pocket  and 
straightway  became  aware  that  Mr.  Henry 
Smalley,  of  Omaha,  was  leaning  over  the 
counter  and  winking  strangely  at  me. 

‘‘Split  that  with  me,  son,”  commanded 
the  baled-hay  merchant  pianissimo.  “Split 
it,  and  I’ll  say  nothing.” 

“Part  of  it  he  gave  to  me,”  I  recounted, 
as  I  dropped  upon  my  stool  at  the  key, 
“and  the  other  part  goes  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  with  wires  from  here  to  Singapore - ” 

“Don’t  try  to  bluff  me,  kid,”  yelled  Mr. 
Smalley,  and  he  beat  the  counter  with  his 
fist.  “You  ain’t  sending  that  drunk’s 
fake  message. 


whole  place  and  its  p>eople  came  over  my 
mind  with  a  sudden  nausea.  I  drew  forth 
the  crumpled  hundred-dollar  bill  and  con¬ 
templated  its  golden  curlicues  with  a  disgust 
I  had  never  before  felt.  Not  ten  hours 
earlier  that  ver>'  slip  of  paper  had  been 
drawn  from  some  little  savings-bank.  A 
poor  woman  had  handed  it  to  a  heartless 
and  lying  promoter,  who  had  given  her  in 
return  a  square  of  sand  and  scrub  pine  in 
some  Southern  solitude.  And  now  it  was 
flung  away  in  a  drunken  jest. 

In  another  half-hour  it  would  be  a  mere 
quivering  of  molecules  in  a  copper  wire  out 
in  the  black  silences  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  .A  meaningless  stir  of  atoms 


You’re  pocketing 

the  hundred - ” 

“Are  you 
aware,”  I  asked 
coldly,  “that  it  is 
a  prison  offense  to 
hold  back  gr 
otherw'ise  to  tam¬ 
per  with  a  tele¬ 
gram  or  similar 
message?  This 
goes  to  Singapore 

right  now - ’‘ 

“By  Heaven, 
I’ll  see  that  it 
does  then,”  the 
Westerner  raged. 
“I’ll  call  up  head¬ 
quarters  to-mor¬ 
row  early.  And 
if  you  haven’t 
sent  it,  I’ll  squeal 

on  you,  so - ” 

Thereupon  en¬ 
tered  the  patrol¬ 
man  whom  I  had 
called  by  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  oper¬ 
ator  in  a  near-by 
hotel.  And  Mr. 
Smalley  was  sud¬ 
denly  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  outdoor 
gaieties  of  noc¬ 
turnal  Broadway. 

I  watched  him 
vanish.  And  as  I 
watched,  the 
wicked  futility 
and  waste  of  the 
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over  which  some  Englishman  on  the  other 
side  of  this  ridiculous  world  would  knit 
his  brows  and  swear,  as  he  tried  to  read  it 
off  the  needle.  A  senseless  string  of  marks 
going  to  nobody. 

“Damn  you  and  all  your  kind,  Augustus,” 
I  muttered,  “and  damn  booze.  And  may 
somebody  come  soon  and  put  you  out  of 
business,  you  and  all  your  kind - ” 

Then  I  touched  the  key  and  in  a  second 
was  relaying  to  Amanda  Lee,  Singapore, 
the  information  that  pulchritude  is  exclu¬ 
sively  dermal;  that  honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense; 
and  all  the  rest. 

********* 

II 

“Life,”  I  observed  to  my  office-partner. 
Hank,  “is  as  thin  and  as  dull  as  a  last 
year’s  safety-razor  blade.” 

This  brilliant  phrase  was  coined  around 
five  o’clock  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Like  all  gems  of  thought  and  other¬ 
wise,  it  was  the  product  of  high  pressure 
and  much  heat  acting  upon  or^nary  mat¬ 
ter.  Since  noon  on  that  sweltering  day  I 
had  clicked  off  thirty-seven  messages  to 
Aunt  .Annies,  Dear  Wifies,  Smith  &  Co., 
Main  St.,  Beldenv'ille,  et  al.,  announcing 
that  he,  she,  it,  or  the  sample  trunks  had 
arrived  safely  in  New  York  and  was  or 
were  going  to  write  or  be  written  or  forward¬ 
ed  a  week  from  Thursday.  In  the  same 
p)eriod  I  had  received  sixty-two  dispatches 
from  Aunt  Annies,  Dear  Wifies,  Smith  & 
Co.,  Main  St.,  Beldenville,  et  al.,  announcing 
that - 

“I  have  often  wondered,”  mused  Hank, 
as  I  rep)orted  the  above  to  him  and  lighted 
another  imported  Persian  cigarette  from  a 
box  which  I  had  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash 
from  a  dead-broke  Belgian  hare-lip  come¬ 
dian  who  had  to  notify  the  Sammy  Samuels 
Stock  Company,  playing  at  Spokane,  that 
he  would  accept  offer  of  the  13th  inst. — “I 
have  often  wondered  why  all  of  our  ninety- 
^ight  million  citizens  of  thia($r  these  United 
States  are  always  either  coming  to  New' 
York  or  leaving  it.  This  seems  to  me  a 
monotonous  occupation,  and  I  should  think 
that  somebody  would  get  tired  of  it  pretty 
soon  and  do  something  else.  But  in  all  the 
seven  years  I’ve  been  at  this  here  key,  no¬ 
body  has. 

“Once  a  week,”  Hank  particularized, 
“some  bum  actor  dashes  in  and  announces 


to  Froh  &  Perhammer’s  St.  Louis  agent 
that  he  will  sign  up  for  the  movies  and  leave 
for  the  West  immediately.  Once  a  month 
a  waiter  from  the  Hyp>erion  cafe  races  in, 
pale  as  table  d’hote  wine,  and  telegraphs  a 
stop-loss  order  on  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  to 
his  broker.  And  once  in  a  year  a  pretty 
little  girl  slinks  in  weeping  and  asks  Dad 
out  in  Oklahoma  if  he  will  take  her  back, 
forgiving  all.  Aside  from  these  minor  and 
infrequent  diversions,  though — ”  Hank  shot 
a  glance  toward  the  door,  then  swiftly  bent 
over  his  desk— “life  on  the  Rialto  is,  as 
you  say,  as  lively  and  variegated  as  a 
Coney  Island  merry-go-round  during  a 
January  blizzard.  The  next  one’s  yours, 
and  here  she  comes.  I’ll  bet  it’s  Nashville 
and  Dear  Mother,  arrived  safely,  souvenir 
cards  follow - ” 

Then  I  looked  toward  the  door.  No.  38 
stood  in  it,  irresolute  and  visibly  pale.  Up 
to  the  counter  she  glided,  of  a  sudden,  fum¬ 
bled  ever  so  swiftly  in  a  tiny  hand-bag,  then 
held  out  a  paper  of  unfamiliar  hue  and 
texture. 

“I’ve  just  come  from  the  railw’ay  station,” 
she  said,  as  if  she  had  known  me  twenty 
years.  “The  telegraph  f>eople  over  there 
told  me  to  find  the  office  this  was  sent 
from.  They  sent  me  to  the  cable  people, 
and  the  cable  people  sent  me  here.  Please 
tell  me  if  it  was  Will  who  sent  it,  and  what 
code  he  used,  and  where  he  is  living 
now - ” 

I  read  the  strange  paper.  It  began: 
“Pulchritude  exclusively  dermal.  Honi  soil 
qui  mal  y  pense.  Evanescent  luminosity  hy¬ 
pothetical — ”  and  so  on  for  fifty  words  or 
more. 

“Mr.  Swendon,  the  operator,  brought  it 
to  me  late  on  the  night  of  June  28th.  He 
helped  me  to  work  it  out  by  A-B-C  code  and 
a  lot  of  others  he  had  in  his  office,  but  we 
couldn’t  make  sense  of  it - ” 

“Where  the  devil  —  I  —  madam  —  where 
did  you  get  this?”  I  cried  in  a  voice  that 
brought  Hank  to  his  feet. 

“Why,  at  Singapore.  Read  the  heading.” 
The  young  woman  looked  me  over  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“And — and  who  are  you? — Amanda  Lee?” 
My  fingers  gripped  the  counter’s  edge  so 
that  my  knuckles  creaked. 

“Why — ”  two  pretty  cheeks  flushed  at 
my  seeming  rudeness — “I’m — why.  I’m 
just  Amanda  Lee,  that’s  all.  I’ve  been— 
oh,  that’s  not  your  affair — I’ve  been— 
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working  in  Singa¬ 
pore.  And  now 
I’m  here,  and  I’m 
— I  must  find  out 
what  that  mes¬ 
sage  says  and  who 
sent  it  — very 
quickly.  I  tell 
you,  very,  very 
quickly.  But  you 
can’t  understand. 
Now,  please  look 
up  the  record  just 
as  fast  as  you 
can - ” 

A  nervous  little 
laugh  escaped 
her.  Then  she 
pressed  a  slim 
brown  hand 
against  a  clear 
brown  brow  and 
drooped  into  a 
chair  beside  a 
writing-table. 

“Well,  I’ll  be 
ding-donged,” 
Hank  whistled  in¬ 
to  my  ear,  “if  that 
ain’t  a  coinci¬ 
dence.  Think  of 
that  old  drunk 
hitting  on  a 
name - ” 

Quick  as  a  flash 
I  jammed  a  blue 
pencil  down 
Hank’ s loose 
mouth. 

“Miss  Lee” — 
I  turned  to  the 
forlorn  figure — 
“our  back  records 
are  all  stacked  up 
in  a  back  room 
where  there’s 


been  a  fire.  It’ll  take  us  some  time  to  dig 
out  June  27th.  If  you’ll  be  so  good  as  to 
drop  in  again  in  an  hour - ” 

She  was  too  deeply  disturbed  to  pene¬ 
trate  that  flimsy  lie.  She  merely  bowed  in 
silence,  rose,  fumbled  once  more  through 
her  hand-bag. 

“Could  you  gentlemen  direct  me  to  a — 
to  an  inexpensive  boarding-hous(  ?”  she  fal¬ 
tered.  “One  where  they  require  no  refer¬ 
ences?” 


“There’s  a  room  vacant  now  in  the  one 
I’m  stopping  at,”  I  said  promptly.  “It’s 
cheap - ” 

“The  address?”  queried  Amanda  Lee,  and 
forth  came  a  pencil. 

“It’s — ”  I  began,  then  laughed.  “But  you 

wouldn’t  know  how  to  reach  it - ” 

“Oh,  any  policeman  will  direct  me - ” 

“I  guess  you  haven’t  been  reading  the 
papers  about  the  murderers  and  thugs  and 
worse  that  are  on  our  police  force  here.”  I 
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shook  my  head.  “Don’t  trust  a  policeman 
in  this  wicked  town,  Miss  Lee.  I’ll  be  off 
duty  here  in  another  hour.  If  you  don’t 
mind  waiting  until  then,  I’ll  show  you  over 
there  myself.’’ 

“You’re  very  kind,”  Amanda  Lee  qua¬ 
vered.  “I  hope  I’m  not  putting  you  to  much 
trouble - ” 

I  had  something  very  neat  and  gallant 
on  my  lips,  but  in  rustled  two  of  The  Usual, 
chattering  about  the  Woolworth  Tower 
and  the  wording  of  their  telegram  to  Uncle 
George.  Amanda  Lee  asked  if  she  might 
leave  her  valise  behind  our  counter,  mur¬ 
mured  more  thanks,  then  flitted  forth  into 
the  quivering  heat  of  the  Great  White-hot 
Way.  • 

Ten  minutes  later  came  a  lull  on  the 
wires.  Hank  wheeled  toward  me  expectant¬ 
ly,  and  I  forthwith  called  an  extra  session 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

“As  I  understand  this  situation,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  “a  drunken  joke  has  brought  a 
poor  girl  half-way  around  this  foolish  world. 
She  has  some  reason  to  suppose  that  some¬ 
body  named  Will  might  have  cabled  in 
cipher  to  her - ” 

“To  save  money  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar 
and  eleven  cents  p)er  word,”  put  in  Hank 
redundantly. 

“So  she  tried  to  find  out  by  cabling, 
couldn’t  make  connections,  and  in  desp>era- 
tion  scraped  her  pennies  together,  hurried 
over  here,  and  now  arrives  almost  dead- 
broke - ” 

“I  might  add,”  said  Hank,  “that  I’m 
much  obliged  for  that  blue  jjencil  you  jam¬ 
med  down  my  gullet.  If  she’d  heard  the 
facts,  they  might  have  killed  her  outright.” 

“And  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “for  not  objecting  publicly  to  my 
leaving  my  happy  bachelor  quarters  with 
you  and  taking  lodgings  in  some  greasy, 
garlicky  hash-house - ” 

“Until  you  get  the  girl’s  story  and  frame 
things  up  for  her  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind,”  supplied  Hank.  “W’ell,  if  you  cut 
that  job  out  for  yourself,  that  leaves  me 
nothing  to  do  but  find  that  Augustus 
what’s-his-name — yes.  yes,  Augustus  Gra¬ 
ham — and  make  him  pay  Amanda  for  all 
the  trouble,  time,  and  money  his  fool  joke 
has  cost  her,  with  interest  at  forty  per 
cent.” 

“And  now  that  we  understand  each  other. 
Hank,”  I  resumed,  “we’ve  got  to  fix  up  a 
smooth,  puncture-proof  tale  about  that 


cablegram.  Amanda  Lee  will  be  back  in 
forty-three  minutes.” 

HI 

We  told  her  that  the  fire  had  scorched 
our  records  so  badly  that  the  leaves  cracked 
up  into  little  bits  when  we  tried  to  turn 
them.  So  we  had  turned  them  over  to  the 
fire-insurance  company,  and  it  was  going 
to  have  an  expert  extricate  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.  It  would  probably  take  him  a 
week  or  more.  In  the  meantime  the  cable 
company,  which  deeply  regretted  causing 
Miss  Lee  such  grave  trouble,  felt  itself 
morally  bound  to  defray  her  living  expenses, 
pending  the  search  through  the  damaged 
archives.  (Don’t  forget  that  I  still  had  forty 
dollars  and  six  cents  change  from  Augustus.) 

“It’s  awfully  good  of  them — and  you—” 
the  girl’s  eyes  shone  with  gratitude — “to 
look  after  me  in  New  York.  I  don’t  know 
a  soul  here,  unless  Will  is  round.  And  you’ll 
help  me  find  him,  won’t  you?” 

“Sure,”  I  returned.  “But  first  let’s  get 
you  settled  at  Mrs.  Howard’s.  And,  by 
the  way,  I’d  advise  you  not  to  tell  anybody 
over  there  that  the  company  is  paying’ your 
expenses.  It’s  a  very  swell  boarding-house, 
and  maybe — er — well,  the  lodgers  like  to 
keep  up  the  bluff  of  being  rich  and  se¬ 
lect - ” 

Amanda  Lee  looked  me  over  queerly  for 
a  long  minute.  Then  she  laughed,  and  a 
very  soft,  kind-hearted  little  spurt  of  mer¬ 
riment  it  was.  “I’m  sure  I  can  keep  up 
that  bluff,  too — ”  she  began,  but  I  stopped 
her. 

“Now  please  don’t.  Miss  Lee.”  I  shook 
my  head  gravely.  “Never  begin  the  bluffing 
game.  It’s  a  bad  one.  Just  be  natural  and 
honest  and,  if  you  have  to,  just  evade  im¬ 
pudent  questions.” 

“If  Mrs.  Howard  found  out  who  I  was—” 
she  looked  away,  trembling. 

“Now  see  here,”  I  touched  her  arm. 
“Nobody  cares  who  you  are — er — I  mean, 
it’s  nobody’s  business  who  you  are - ” 

“I  wish  it  were,”  she  sighed,  and  gazed 
drearily  down  the  dusty,  roaring  stretches 
of  Broadway. 

“Nobody’s  except  mine,”  I  amended 
quickly.  “And,”  more  dolefully,  “it’s  mine 
only  until  I’ve  found  Will  for  you.” 

At  that  her  pretty  brown  eyes  returned 
to  mine  quizzically,  and  mine  dropped  to 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 
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“Oh.”  She  reddened,  then  grew  serious. 
“It’s  Uncle  Will.  He’s  the  only  relative  I 
have  in  the  world.  And  you’ll  have  a  hard 
time  finding  him.  He  works  in  the  woods, 
wherever  there’s  work  to  do.  Sometimes 
he’s  in  Maine,  sometimes  in  Quebec,  some¬ 
times  in  Newfoundland.  He’s  a  lumber¬ 
man,  you  know.”  And  now  her  lips  were 
trembling  again,  pitifully.  “But  you  must 
ran  him  down  in  a  hurry.  I — I’ve  only 


got  eight  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.’ 

“You  p>oor  little  thing,”  was  all  I  could 
say;  and  I  guess  I  didn’t  say  that  as  smooth¬ 
ly  as  usual. 

Well,  in  a  few  more  minutes  she  was  set¬ 
tled  in  Mrs.  Howard’s  plushiest  second- 
floor  front,  quite  bewildered  at  the  splendor 
of  the  marble  bath  and  real  pressed-card- 
board  tapestry  and  all  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  that  were  costing  me  fifteen  dollars 
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a  week.  Mrs.  Howard,  who  was  an  old 
Iriend  of  mine,  tucked  me  away,  fourth- 
floor  rear,  next  to  the  dumb-w’aiter.  There 
I  shaved  and  awaited  news  from  Hank, 
who  was  tracing,  through  the  maze  of  wires 
that  are  the  nerves  of  New  York,  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  one  Augustus  Graham. 

That  same  night  I '.ran  the  fellow  down, 
in  the  rug-hung  and  antlered  smoking-room 
of  his  viciously  splendid  bachelor  quarters 
off  lower  Madison  Avenue. 

“You’ve  got  me  mixed,^son,”  Augustus 
grinned  affably.  “I  never  sent  any  message 
to'  Singapore-^ — ” 

“To  as  sweet  a  young  lady  as  I  ever  saw, 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Amanda  Lee,”  I  in¬ 
sisted.  “You  sent  it  as  a  joke  on  me.  But 
it’s  a  bad  one* on  you.  It  brought  the  poor 
girl  to  New  York.  She’s  here  now,  almost 
penniless,  and  without  a  friend.  And,  let 
me  tell  you,  Mr.  Graham,  it’s  up  to  you 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  her.”. 

“Hm,  hm.”  Augustus  half-closed  his  sod¬ 
den,  shifty,  gray-green  eyes  and  meditative¬ 
ly  plucked  from  his  thick,  hanging  lower  lip 
a  languishing  cigarette.  “A  pretty  girl 
alone  in  New  York?  Well,  I’ll  have  to  look 
into  this.  Wait  till  I  get  my  hat  and  stick.” 

“One  minute,”  I  spoke  up  sharp  as  vine¬ 
gar.  “I’m  not  going  to  steer  the  likes  of 
you  around  to  meet  the  likes  of  her - 7” 

“Aha,”  sneered  Augustus.  “You’re  a 
bungler  at  the  blackmail  game,  all  right. 
First  you  spring  a  wild  tale,  then  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  produce  the  girl  you  pretend  I’ve  in¬ 
jured.  Now  beat  it,  or  I’ll  call  a  cop.” 

“Come  along,”  I  growled,-' for  I  saw  he 
could  outpoint  me  on*  that  •  play.  “My 
cards  are  on  the  table.”  ■ 

And  this  is  how  Augustus  came  to  meet 
Amanda  Lee,  of  Singapore,  in  the  reception- 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Howard’s  Select  Boarding- 
House,  while  I  sat,  humped  up  and  down  in 
the  dumps,  on  the  edge  of  a  hair  sofa. 

I  pretended  to  be  looking  through  Mrs. 
Howard’s  souvenir-card  collection,  but  I 
was  really  watching  Amanda  Lee  admire 
Augustus  and  vice  versa.  His  big  diamonds, 
his  glib  tongue,  his  flowing  gestures,  his 
ready  confidences  overawed  and  entranced 
her  from  the  start.  Anybody  could  have 
seen  that  she  wasn’t  us^  to  men  of  the 
world;  and  when  I  discovered  it,  I  all  but 
whoof)ed  for  joy.  Why?  Because  she  was 
an  American  girl  from  Singapore;  and,  as 
Hank  had  said,  that  didn’t  sound  as  good 
as  she  looked.  For  there  is  only  one  well- 


known  kind  of  “American  girl”  in  the  Far  ^ 
East,  and  that  is  the  same  kind  we  see 
altogether  too  many  of  on  our  own  Broad¬ 
way,  from  four  in  the  afternoon  until  three 
in  the  morning. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  about  that  cablegram 
Miss  Lee,”  I  suddenly  overheard  Augustus 
saying  contritely.  “I  sent - ” 

“Wow!”  I  screeched,  then  sprang  across 
the  room  to  Augustus,  locked  my  fingers 
into  the  flabby  meat  of  his  gesticulating 
right  arm,  and  hauled  him  to  his  feet.  “Did 
you  hear  that  whistle?  It’s  the  police,  raid¬ 
ing  Mansfield’s  big  gambling-joint,  just  back 
of  us  here.  Holy  smudge,  but  it  will  be  a 
sight!  Come  on,  quick!  It’ll  be  the  sight 
of  your  life - ” 

I  dragged  Augustus  into  the  quiet  street, 
and  in  bewilderment  Augustus  cursed  me  | 
up  and  down  it. 

“Now  what’s  this  game?”  he  stormed. 
“There’s  no  raid,  nor  no  nothing  else - ” 

“Listen  to  me  closely,  Augustus  'Gra¬ 
ham.”  I  got  a  strangle-hold  on  his  white 
silk  vest.  “There’s  one  thing  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  in  the  excitement  of  the  evening. 
Don’t  you  let  on  to  that  poor  little  girl 
that  you  sent  that  cablegram,  or  that  you 
were  malodorously  drunk  when  you  wrote 
it,  or  that  you  copied  the  name,  Amanda 
Lee,  frorn  another  message  that  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  lying  on  the  counter,  or  that 
all  those  fool  words  you  made  up  don’t 
mean  anything.  If  she  finds  that  out,  it 
may  kill  her.  Remember,  she’s  scraped  to¬ 
gether  every,  dollar  she  could  get,  to  make 
the  trip.  She  thinks  her  Uncle  Will  sent  the 
message  in  cipher.  She  is  expecting  news 
from  him.'  And  here  she  is,  knowing  neither 
the  news  nor  her  uncle’s  whereabouts,  nor 
where  she’ll  raise  money  to  ..take  her  home. 
So,  mind  you!  Drop  one  little  secret  about 
what  you  did,  and  I’ll  split  open  your  soggy 
face,  Augustus  Grahain.” 

h«  it,”  promised  Augustus  hastily. 
“And  now  let’s  hike  back  to  the  boarding¬ 
house.  She  certainly  is  a  little  peach,  ain’t 
she?” 

“Yes,  she  is,  damn  you,”  I  snapped. 
“And  I’m  going  to  see  that  she’ll  be  a  little 
preserved  p>each.” 

“Eh?”  from  Augustus,  as  we  mounted 
Mrs.  Howard’s  select  steps. 

“Preserved  from  alcoholics  like  you,”  I 
explained.  “Pay  her  a  thousand  dollars  and 
ship  her  back  to  Singapore,  for  God’s  sake. 

Augustus  laughed  ominously. 


Amanda  Lee,  Singapore 
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IV 

Uncle  Will’s  last  name,  according  to 
Amanda  Lee,  was  Higginson.  According  to 
my  experience,  it  was  O’Wisp.  Amanda 
thought  he  might  be  at  McBreed’s  House,  in 
Brooklyn,  a  favorite  hotel  for  lumbermen  off 
the  barges  from  the  north  lands,  I  tele¬ 
phoned  thither,  but  no  Uncle  Will  was 
or  had  been  lately  registered.  Amanda 
thought  he  might  be  at  a  mill  in  Philadel¬ 
phia— she  didn’t  recall  its  name,  but  it  be¬ 
gan  with  R  and  sounded  like  a  baby  coo¬ 
ing.  I  telegraphed  an  amiable  old  operator 
in  Broad  Street  and  he  said  it  must  be 
Roulereau’s  Veneer  Works;  but  there  was 
no  Uncle  Will  there.  Amanda  thought  and 
thought;  and  I  telegraphed  and  telegraphed. 
Five  days  we  kept  it  up,  then  she  burst 
into  frightened  tears. 

“Oh,”  she  sobbed,  as  I  shook  my  head 
hopelessly  on  that  fifth  night,  “if  he’s  dead 
—or  if  he’s  gone  into  the  backwoods — or — 
oh,  what  shall  I  do?  You  must  hurry  up 
and  find  the  record  of  that  cable  message, 
find  what  code  it  is  in.  It  will  tell  me  what 
to  do.” 

“Come,  come,”  I  comforted  her,  “you 
needn’t  worry - ” 

“With  only  nineteen  dollars  in  my 
purse?”  She  struggled  to  smile,  but  failed 
miserably. 

“I — I  thought  it  was  only  eight  dollars 
and  thirty-two  cents,”  I  blundered  along. 

“Oh,  that  was  five  days  ago,”  she  bright¬ 
ened  a  little.  “But  since  then  I’ve  been 
shopping  three  times  with  your  generous 
friend,  Mr.  Graham.  And  he’s  insisted 
upon  lending  me  twenty  dollars  each 
time - ” 

I  didn’t  wait  for  the  rest  of  her  story.  I 
raced  back  to  the  oflBce  and  started  an  end¬ 
less-chain  message  to  the  operators  in  the 
25,972  other  offices  of  the  United  States. 
“Fmd  William  Higginson,  lumberman,”  I 
commanded,  “and  tell  him  his  niece  is  at 
Mrs.  Howard’s  BH,  Manhattan,  and  needs 
him  badly.  If  he  is  not  in  your  district, 
pass  on  the  word  to  next  trunk  and  branch 
men,  with  same  request.” 

Pretty  irr^ular,  that!  Headquarters 
^oidd  howl,  if  they  caught  me  borrowing 
their  whole  plant.  But  I  w’as  desperate,  as 
I  pictured  to  myself  poor  little,  innocent, 
moneyless  Amanda  Lee  gratefully  taking 
taint^  bills  from  the  tainted  purse  of 
Augustus,  swindler  of  widows  and  orphans, 


and  hunter  of  lone  girls.  How  desperate  I 
was  you  may  guess,  when  I  tell  you  that 
for  two  whole  days  I  sneaked  in  and 
out  of  Mrs.  Howard’s,  dodging  the  girl  from 
Singapore. 

I  didn’t  dare  meet  her.  I  knew  that  if  I 
did,  I  should  say  something  that  might  bet¬ 
ter  remain  unspoken.  I  might  even  blurt 
out  the  whole  truth  about  that  cablegram. 
So  I  just  peeked  in  through  the  velvet  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  reception-parlor  now  and  then, 
and  watched  her  sitting  very  still  and  for¬ 
lorn  on  the  hair  sofa,  her  slim  brown  hands 
clasped  on  her  lap  and  her  eyes  forever  on 
the  front  steps — the  steps  where  Uncle  Will 
must  come,  if  he  came  at  all. 

By  the  third  day  of  the  endless  chain. 
Hank  and  I  had  heard  from  all  keys  as  far 
south  as  Savannah,  as  far  west  as  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  as  far  north  as  Bangor;  but  in 
all  this  vast  region  there  was  no  William 
Higginson,  lumberman,  to  be  found. 

“It  begins  to  look,”  quoth  Hank  to  me, 
“as  if  you  would  be  paying  Miss  Singapore’s 
board-bill  for  some  years  to  come.  Uncle 
Will’s  probably  splitting  kindling  for  the 
archduke  of  Siberia.  I  hope  you’ve  got  a 
healthy  bank-book - ” 

“I  don’t  go  in  for  that  kind  of  realistic 
literature,”  I  admitted.  “I’ve  got  thirty- 
two  dollars  in  an  old  cigar-box,  as  you  very, 
well  know,  seeing  that  it’s  hidden  under 
your  two  dress  shirts.” 

“I  reckon,  then,  that  you’ll  have  to  break 
the  hard  truth  to  the  lady  in  another  week,” 
Hank  computed  rapidly.  “The  cost - ” 

“Never!”  I  cried  in  a  fury  of  resolve.  “I’ll 
spend  a  thousand  dollars  rather  than  make 
her  suffer - ” 

Just  then,  into  the  oflSce  marched  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent,  raging,  and  discharged 
me  for  that  endless-chain  business,  which 
some  greenhorn  down  in  Arizona  had  re¬ 
ported  to  headquarters,  not  understanding 
it.  Two  minutes  later  I  was  standing  in 
front  of  a  cigar  store,  out  of  work  and  gen¬ 
erally  out  of  sorts — all  because  Augustus 
Graham,  drunk,  came  upon  Henry  Smalley 
telegraphing  at  my  counter,  at  2:28  A.  m., 
June  27. 

But  I  wasn’t  wasting  much  time  marvel¬ 
ing  over  this  fatal  coincidence.  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  how  I  might  protect  Amanda 
Lee,  protect  her  against  starvation,  against 
Augustus,  against  all  the  sinister  forces  that 
prowl  after  the  helpless,  the  innocent,  and 
the  forsaken  in  pitiless  New  York.  Plainly, 
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the  first  makeshift  was  to  secure  credit  from 
Mrs.  Howard  for  Amanda’s  room,  and  to 
give  up  my  own  and  return  to  Hank. 

To  Mrs.  Howard’s  I  hastened — and  care¬ 
lessly  stepped  into  the  reception  -  parlor. 
Amanda  was  there,  a  little  paler  than 
usual,  and  she  put  out  her  wistful  hand  to 
me  in  a  way  that  brought  a  lump  to  my 
throat. 

“I  want  to  speak  with  you.  It’s  very  im¬ 
portant.”  Her  words  rushed,  then  she 
paused  helplessly. 

I  waited,  sick  at  heart  with  the  fear 
that  she  had  discovered  the  truth  about 
her  cablegram. 

“You’ve  been  very  good  to  me,”  she  be¬ 
gan,  and  twisted  her  handkerchief  feverish¬ 
ly,  “and  you’re — well,  Mrs.  Howard  says 
you’re  honest  and  decent,  so  I  want  your 
advice.  What  had  I  better  do  about  Aug — 
Mr.  Graham?” 

“Do?  About  him?  What — what’s  that 
miserable  old - ” 

“He’s  asked  me  to  marry  him,”  Amanda 
Lee  panted,  and  just  then  the  handkerchief 
she  was  twisting  tore.  “He’s  been  awfully 
good  to  me.  Given  me  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  taken  me  to  matinees - ” 

“Do  you  love  him?”  I  called  out  pretty 
sharply. 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question?” 
came  in  a  very  low  voice  from  lips  that  shun¬ 
ned  my  burning  gaze.  “Here  I  am,  without 
a  soul  in  the  world,  without  money — ”  she 
looked  up  appealingly — “and  when  you — 
your  company  stops  paying  my  expenses 
here,  what  will  become  of  me?” 

I  stared  at  her  like  a  fool  for  a  long  min¬ 
ute  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  what  jang¬ 
ling  of  trolley-cars  and  shriek  of  traffic  fil¬ 
tered  in  through  Mrs.  Howard’s  tightly 
closed  window's  and  thick  curtains. 

“I’ll  have  to  think  this  over  alone.  Miss 
Lee.”  I  staggered  to  my  feet.  “It’s  too 
hard  for  a  quick  answer.  I’ll  be  back — 
some  time  to-day.  You  won’t  do  anything 
— rash  until  I  return,  will  you?” 

Wanly  her  pretty  head  shook  its  promise, 
and  forth  my  ill-guided  feet  carried  me, 
first  into  the  heartless  streets,  where  I  drift¬ 
ed  a  long  while  like  a  discarded  newspaper; 
then  to  Hank. 

Hank  lent  his  ear  and  some  money  too. 
Hank  also  made  several  highly  intelligent 
suggestions,  pointed  and  vigorous  sugges¬ 
tions,  which  caused  me  to  thump  him  on  the 
back  and  di^tch  myself  at  a  high  velocity 


to  the  sumptuous  offices  of  one  Augustus 
Graham. 

Augustus  scowled  up)on  my  entrj’. 

“Mr.  Graham,”  I  opened  up  blandly,  “I 
understand  that  you  are  about  to  marry 
Amanda — Miss  Lee,  of  Singapore,  if  she’s 
willing.  I  happ>en  to  know  that  she’s  very 
particular  about  certain  moral  matters.  I 
also  happen  to  know  that  you  aren’t.  Also 
I  happen  to  need  five  hundred  dollars  in  a 
hurry — in  tw’enty  minutes,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  So  if  you  will  kindly  pass  over  that 
sum — cash  only,  no  checks,  please— I’ll 
agree  never  to  assert,  hint,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
dicate  to  Miss  Lee  that  you  are  the  drunken 
scoundrel  and  crook  who  cheats  widows  and 
orphans,  and  who  brought  her  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase - ” 

“I  was  right,  wasn’t  I — ”  .Augustus’s 
thick  lip  curled  in  infinite  contempt,  as  he 
thrust  his  shaking  hand  into  his  wallet- 
pocket — “I  was  right  the  very  first  time, 
when  I  spotted  you  for  a  blackmailer?” 

“You’re  a  wise  guy,  all  right,  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham,”  I  agreed.  “I’d  prefer  it  in  tens  and 
twenties,  but  will  take  fifties,  if  that’s  all 
you  carry.” 

“I’ll  pay  up  this  time,”  said  .Augustus, 
and  he  shot  a  savage  bolt  of  fury  at  me. 
“But  never  again.  If  you  ever  come  back 
and  try  this  again,  so  help  me  God,  I’ll  get 
a  strong-arm  man  after  you.  D’ye  hear?” 

“I  hear,  and  solemnly  swear  to  harass 
you  no  more.”  I  held  up  one  hand,  grab¬ 
bed  the  bunch  of  yellow-backs  with  the 
other,  then  made  for  the  subway  at  the 
^>eed  of  a  pursued  sneak-thief. 

Amanda  Lee  was  still  sitting  in  the  de¬ 
serted  reception-parlor,  her  hands  folded  on 
her  lap  and  her  eyes  on  the  front  steps. 

“Miss  Lee — ”  I  bowed  and  hauled  forth 
the  five  hundred —  “It  is  my  painful  duty 
to  inform  you  that  the  cable  company  can 
not  restore  the  records  of  your  message. 
The  books  are  damaged  beyond  decipher¬ 
ing.  The  cipher  code  which  the  sender-^- 
your  Uncle  Will,  no  doubt — used  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  one,  unknown  to  the  company.  The 
attorneys  of  the  corporation  have  therefore 
authorized  me  to  ask  you  if  you  will  accept 
five  hundred  dollars - ” 

“Five  hundred  dollars?”  Amanda  Lee 
gasped.  “What  for?” 

“To  compensate  you  for  the  cost  of  com¬ 
ing  from  Singapore  to  New  York,  all  for 
nothing - ” 

“Oh,  it  hasn’t  been  all  for  nothing,”  the 


‘‘five  hundred  dollars?”  AMANDA  LEE  GASPED.  ‘‘WHAT  FOR?” 

girl  cried,  then  blushed  furiously.  “I’ve  money  and  go  home  to  Singapore - ” 

gained  all  that  any  woman  could  wish - ”  “Home  to  Singapore?”  The  girl  was 

“So — ”  I  drew  myself  up  coldly—  “you  startled. 

are  going  to  marry  that  miserable - ”  “And  think  things  over  for  a  month  or 

“Stop,”  she  cried,  and  clenched  two  two,  before  you  give  Augustus  his  answer, 
angry  little  fists.  “Nobody  shall  speak  There’s  a  train  for  San  Francisco  at  8:15. 

that  way  of  the  man  I — I  am  going  to  I’ll  call  for  you  at  a  quarter  of - ” 

®aarry - ”  “This  money — ?”  She  stared  curiously 

“Forpve  me,”  I  pleaded,  as  I  forced  into  at  the  roll  she  was  holding, 
those  little  fists  the  five  hundred.  “I  lost  “From  the  cable  company.  Damages,” 
ffly  temper— because — I  care  too  much — I  I  reiterated  dully.  “May  I  get  a  little  pres- 
want  you  to  be  happy,  always  happy,  ent  for  you — something  to  help  while  away 
plat’s  why  I’m  begging  you,  as  I  never  the  long,  hot  days  between  here  and  Singa- 
h^ed  anybody  before,  to  take  this  pore?  What  would  you  like?  Thirty 
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pounds  of  chocolate  peppermints,  or  a  pho¬ 
nograph,  or  a  History  of  Staten  Island  in 
five  volumes,  or - ” 

But  she  wasn’t  listening  at  all.  She  was 
smiling  dreamily,  at  me,  yet  miles  beyond 
me.  Smiling,  yes,  but  there  were  some 
shining  drops  in  her  dear  eyes. 

“You  told  me  once  never,  never  to  bluff, 
do  you  remember?”  she  asked.  “But  here 
you’ve  been  bluffing  me  scandalously.  It 
isn’t  fair  of  you.  I’ve  tried  to  be  honest 
with  you.  Why  haven’t  you  been  with  me?” 

“Why?  What?”  I  choked. 

“Your  friend.  Hank,  was  in  here  while 
you  were  away.  He  told  Mrs.  Howard  that 
the  telegraph  company  had  discharged  you, 
and  he>told  her  why,  too.  And  she  told  me. 
But  she  said  you’d  bluff  it  out.  That  made 
me  suspicious  of  you.  So  I  called  up  the 
cable  company’s  headquarters  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  company’s  too.  And  they  said  they 
never  heard  of  me  and  my  cablegram.  And 
when  I  told  them  that  they  were  paying 
my  board-bill,  they  laughed —  And  now  I 
know  what  you’ve  been  doing,  you — you 
dear  boy - ” 

Before  I  knew  what  was  happening,  her 
arms  were  around  my  neck.  They  stayed 
there  a  long  time,  too. 

“Sweetheart,”  Amanda  whispered  at  last, 
“we  mustn’t  bluff  each  other  any  more.  I 
have  something  to  confess.  I  must  tell  you 
what  I  was  doing  in  Singapore - ” 

“Stop,”  I  commanded  sternly,  and  press¬ 
ed  a  hand  firmly  over  her  lips.  “The  i>ast 
is  dead  and  gone.  I  don’t  care  what  you 
were — I  love  you  as  you  are  and  as  you  will 
be — ”  Then  I  went  pale.  “But  there  is 
something  about  the  future — Amanda,  I 
mustn’t  marry  you — mustn’t  even  hope  to 
yet.  I’ve  just  lost  my  job,  and  I  have  only 
nine  dollars!” 

Women  certainly  are  queer.  Did  she 
grow  cold,  collapse,  protest?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  She  just  laugh^,  tweaked  my  ear,  and 
murmured:  “I’ve  met  many  a  man,  but 
never  a  one  like  you.  And  I’m  not  going  to 
lose  you  because  you’ve  lost  a  job.  We’ll 
scrape  along  somehow.  I’ve  got  nineteen 
dollars  left  of  the  money  Augustus  gave 


“Oh,  Amanda,”  I  cried  reproachfully, 

“we  must  send  that  back - ” 

Squeak  went  the  hall  door,  and  in  pop¬ 
ped  Mrs.  Howard.  “Miss  Lee —  Oh,  I  beg 
p>ardon.  But  there’s  a  gentleman  to  see 
you - ” 


“Augustus!”  I  hissed,  and  sprang  to  mv 
feet.  “Let  me - ”  ^  - 

“Show  him  in,”  commanded  Amanda' 
then,  to  me:  “We  might  as  well  have  it 
out  with  him,  first  as  last,  dear.” 

Mrs.  Howard  stepped  aside.  In  strode— 
a  burly  stranger.  And  at  him  my  Amanda 
leaped,  singing:  “Oh,  Uncle  Will!  Unde 
Will!  Where  on  earth  have  you  been?” 

“Just  in  from  the  Azores  on  my  yacht,” 
growled  Burly  One.  “Dull  season  in  lum¬ 
ber  now,  y’  know.  What’s  up,  crazy  child? 

I  found  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
telegrams  waiting  for  me  at  the  club,  all 
saying  that  you  were  here  in  distress. 
What’s  up,  I  say?  I  sent  your  last  month’s 
allowance  to  you  at  Singapore - ” 

“And  I  sf>ent  the  whole  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  it  for  five  wonderful  Chinese  vases,” 
Amanda  broke  in,  while  the  universe  began 
to  whirl  unsteadily  before  my  hot  eyes. 
“Then  came  your  cable,  and  I  had  to  catch 
a  boat  for  ’Frisco  that  left  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  and  I  climbed  aboard  with  only  forty- 
two  dollars - ■” 

“My  cable?”  Uncle  W’ill  wrinkled  his 
brows. 

“Yes.  The  one  in  cipher.”  Amanda 
grew  quickly  anxious.  “Something  terri¬ 
ble  must  have  happened  to  my  estate.  Tell 
me  the  worst - ” 

“Your  coal-mine  stock  has  cut  a  melon 
that  will  yield  you  an  extra  twelve  thousand 
a  year.”  Uncle  stopped  abruptly,  scanned 
me  sternly,  then  contemplated  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard’s  visible  splendors,  and  asked:  “Now, 
seriously,  Amanda,  what  brought  you  to 
this  cheap  joint?  On  the  trail  of  a  rare 
porcelain?” 

“Oh,  something  much  rarer!”  Amanda 
blushed  and,  seizing  my  hand,  sought  to 
drag  me  before  Uncle  Will.  “And  here  he 
is.  He - ” 

I  fainted.  It  wasn’t  a  sentimental  faint, 
you  understand.  I  had  merely  omitted  the 
last  three  meals,  to  save  money  for  .Aman¬ 
da’s  board-bill. 

“Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
dear  fellow?”  Uncle  Will  was  asking  kindly, 
as  I  came  to. 

“Send  five  hundred  to  .Augustus,”  I  mur¬ 
mured,  “with  this  message:  ‘Pulchritude  I 
exclusively  dermal.  Uoni  soil  qui — ’  ”  f 

“Poor  Wd!”  Uncle  Will  shook  his  head.  'L 
“Have  to  take  him  on  the  yacht  for  a  couple 
of  months.  Nothing  like  sea  air  for  nen’ous 
break-down.” 
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^  Debate 

between  MORRIS  HILLQUIT  an3 
JOHN  AUGUSTINE  RYAN.  D  D- 


Editor’s  Note; — Our  crusaders  for  and  against  Socialism  come  to  close  quarters  in  this 
instalment. 

Last  month  was  the  foreword.  Mr.  HiUquit  outlined  the  terms  of  discussion,  the  entire  lat¬ 
itude  of  attack  and  defense  permitted  to  both  writers,  and  the  limitation  of  the  general  subject  to 
Socialism — not  the  Church.  He  defined  International  Socialism,  Socialist  authorities,  and 
the  concrete  Socialist  program  as  he  advocates  it. 

Dr.  Ryan  followed  with  an  even  shorter  outline  of  points  of  assent  and  dissent,  ending  with  his 
definite  rejection  of  Socialism  in  all  its  aspects. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  we  find  what  Mr.  HiUquit  entitles  “an  indictment  and  a  verdict 
to  which  Dr.  Ryan  retorts,  “an  overdrawn  indictment  and  an  unwarranted  verdict.'''  The 
divergence  is  instant,  the  points  and  angles  sharp,  the  command  of  the  subject  complete. 

You  must  read  this. 


MR,  HILLQUIT:  MOST  MODERN  SOCIAL  EVILS 
ARE  DUE  TO  CAPITALISM;  SOCIALISM  IS  THE 
ONLY  FUNDAMENTAL  REMEDY, 


0HAT  the  world  needs  mending,  is 
generally  conceded.  It  is  the 
tacit  assumption  from  which  pro¬ 
ceed  all  modern  social  and  po¬ 
litical  activities,  even  those  of  the  most 
conservative  character.  The  divisions  in 
public  opinion  arise  only  over  the  question 
of  the  extent  of  the  needed  improvement 
and  the  methods  of  accomplishment. 

The  old-line  politicians  and  statesmen 
and  the  conventional  philanthropists  and 
church-workers  take  it  for  granted  that  the 


prevailing  order  of  society  is  fundamentally 
sound,  and  that  its  workings  are  on  the 
whole  just  and  beneficial.  The  few  social 
flaws  which  they  discern  they  consider  as 
purely  accidental,  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  slight  bruise  or  troublesome  pimple  on 
a  healthy  body. 

The  more  modem  political  reformers  and 
social-betterment  workers  have  a  somewhat 
wider  range  of  social  vision,  but  they  too 
do  not  question  the  foundation  of  the  body 
social  and  politic.  The  difference  between 
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the  most  advanced  reformer  and  the  most  latter  is  apt  to  inflict  on  society  that  most 
conservative  “stand -patter”  is  one  of  de-  fearful  of  capitalist  scourges — the  industrial 
gree,  not  of  substance.  The  distinguishing  crisis. 

feature  of  Socialism  as  a  social  philosophy  When  the  market  is  stocked  with  such  an 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  more  scientific  in  excessive  quantity  of  commodities  that  the 
its  criticism  and  more  radical  in  its  remedy,  consumers  have  neither  ability  nor  means 
Socialism  proceeds  from  a  thoroughgoing  to  absorb  them,  industrial  paralysis  ensues, 
analysis  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  ex-  The  wheels  of  production  cease  to  turn,  the 
isting  economic,  political,  and  social  insti-  arteries  of  trade  are  clogged.  Millions  of 
tutions.  It  refuses  to  treat  their  multiform  workers  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
shortcomings  as  accidental  and  unrelated  thousands  of  business  enterprises  collapse, 
phenomena,  but  endeavors  to  establish  their  Men,  women,  and  children  succumb  for 
mutual  bearings  and  to  discover  their  com-  want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  all  the  time 
mon  source.  Its  attack  is  directed  prima-  food  and  clothing  are  piled  up  in  prodigious 
rily  against  that  source,  the  underlying  social  quantities,  rotting  for  lack  of  consumers, 
wrong,  which  is  the  root  and  fountain-head  The  competitive  system  of  private  capi- 
of  all  minor  and  specific  complaints.  talism  erects  an  unsurmountable  barrier  be- 

The  most  serious  social  problems  which  tween  the  workers  and  their  work,  between 
confront  the  present  generation  may  be  the  people  and  their  food. 
group>ed  under  five  main  heads,  which  to-  These  glaring  defects  of  competition  in 
gether  cover  practically  all  phases  of  our  manufacture  and  trade  ultimately  lead  to 
communal  existence — the  economic,  cultur-  its  partial  suppression.  The  capitalists  he¬ 
al,  social,  political,  and  intellectual.  Of  these  gin  to  organize.  The  individual  merchant 
the  economic  problem  is  by  far  the  most  and  manufacturer  yield  to  the  corporation, 

,  important,  and  deserves  our  first  attention,  and  the  latter  rapiiy  grows  into  that  most 
^  modern  of  industrial  monsters — the  trust 

.  INDUSTRIAL  ANARCHY  The  trusts  succecd  in  eliminating  some  of 

the  evils  of  unbridled  competition,  but  they 
The  striking  feature  of  the  modem  plan  exact  a  terrible  price  for  the  service.  With 
of  industrial  organization  in  its  early  phases  the  control  of  the  market  in  each  important 
of  development  is  the  lack  of  plan  and  ab-  industry  they  acquire  practically  unrestrict- 
sence  of  organization.  In  the  most  vital  ed  powers  over  the  workers  as  well  as  the 
function  of  associated  human  beings,  the  consumers,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
“production  of  wealth,”  which  means  the  and  abuse  these  powers  to  the  utmost, 
process  of  sustaining  life,  anarchy  reigns  su-  To  the  trusts  furthermore  belongs  the 
preme.  The  necessaries  and  comforts  of  the  credit  of  having  perfected  the  most  pemi- 
commimity  are  not  produced  on  an  intelli-  cious  of  modern  methods  of  financial  mal- 
gent  plan  based  on  the  needs  of  the  popu-  practise — the  “watering”  of  stocks.  In  cr^ 
lation  and  the  available  supply  of  raw  ma-  ating  by  their  mere  fiat  new  income-bearing 
terial  and  productive  forces.  They  are  ere-  “securities”  to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dol- 
ated  and  thrown  into  the  market  pell-mell  lars,  they  impose  a  heavier  tax  on  the  peo- 
by  an  indeterminate  number  of  individ-  pie  of  this  country  than  the  combined  or- 
ual  comp>eting  and  imorganized  manufac-  gans  of  government  ever  dared  to  exact, 
turers.  And  the  nation,  as  at  present  organized. 

The  system  involves  an  insane  waste  of  is  helpless  before  them.  No  amount  of  de¬ 
human  effort  in  duplication  of  plants  and  nunciations  will  shake  their  massive  foun- 
machinery,  in  sales  forces,  advertising,  and  dation,  no  p>enal  legislation  or  court  decrees 
other  unproductive  factors  of  competitive  will  curtail  their  tremendous  p)owers,  as  the 
warfare.  Work  is  unregulated  and  uncer-  sturdy  corpses  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
tain,  f>eriods  of  strenuous  and  taxing  ac-  F>any,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  other  dis- 
tivity  alternating  with  seasons  of  enforced  solved  and  disemboweled  combines  elo- 
idleness.  The  planless  and  casual  mode  of  quently  attest.  In  the  face  of  poputo 
production  often  results  either  in  a  scarcity  clamor  and  indignation  they  stand  like 
or  in  a  superabundance  of  supplies.  huge  giants,  complacently  grinning  at  the 

In  the  former  case  the  price  of  products  impotent  ravings  of  excited  pygmies,  and 
rises  to  a  p>oint  which  puts  them  beyond  the  chances  are  that  they  may  even  pay 
the  reach  of  the  needy  consumer,  and  the  little  heed  to  the  well-meant  suggestion  of 
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THERE  IS  NO  MORE  HARMONY  BETWEEN  PRI-  | 
VATELY  OWNED  CAPITAL  AND  WAGE-EARNING  LABOR  ! 
THAN  THERE  IS  BETWEEN  WOLF  AND  LAMB. 


my  opponent  that  all  monopolies  “should 
be  forthwith  abolished.” 

The  trusts  have  largely  abolished  in¬ 
dustrial  anarchy.  They  have  reared  in  its 
place  the  formidable  throne  of  industrial 
autocracy. 

ECONOMIC  INIQUITY 

The  economic  ascendency  of  the  capital¬ 
ists  places  them  in  a  position  to  apportion 
the  annual  product  of  the  country  among 
its  inhabitants.  To  be  sure,  they  do  not 
discharge  that  function  consciously  or  plan- 
fully— they  operate  indirectly,  each  within 
his  own  sphere;  but  the  collective  result  of 
the  process  amounts  to  an  effective  division 
of  wealth,  F>eriodically  accomplished  by  the 
capitalist  class. 

And  the  plan  upon  which  the  division 
proceeds  is  exceedingly  simple: 

The  working  population  as  a  whole  gets 
just  a  little  less  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  it  in  physical  fitness  for 
its  task  and  to  enable  it  to  reproduce  the 
species  worker. 

The  balance  is  retained  by  the  capitalist 
purveyors  as  their  just  share  of  the  “nation¬ 
al”  wealth. 

It  is  this  method  of  wealth  distribution 
which  rears  our  thousands  of  powerful  mil¬ 
lionaires,  our  proud  mansions  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  social  entertainments,  and  it  is  this 
method  also  that  breeds  our  millions  of 
paupers  with  their  disreputable  dwellings, 
their  filth  and  rags.  To  this  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem  of  wealth  distribution  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  our  libraries,  our  hospitals, 
rescue  missions,  and  charitable  institutions 
of  all  descriptions;  also  for  our  paujjerism, 
child-labor,  trade  diseases,  white  slavery, 
ud  many  other  forms  of  destitution  and 
its  twin-sisters,  crime  and  vice. 

THE  “corner”  in  CULTURE 

The  monopoly  of  material  wealth  inev¬ 
itably  involves  a  corresponding  monopoly 
m  education  and  culture.  If  the  degree  of 


civilization  attained  by  a  community  is  to 
be  measured  not  by  the  heights  of  accom¬ 
plishment  reached  by  the  few,  but  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  culture  among  the  mass¬ 
es,  then  indeed  our  modern  civilization  is  a 
miserable  failure. 

The  large  masses  of  the  people  partici¬ 
pate  to  some  extent  in  the  benefits  of  the 
practical  achievements  of  modern  science, 
but  the  general  cultural  influences  of  the 
marvelous  scientific  discoveries  of  recent 
times  pass  by  them  with  little  effect.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  mine-workers,  factory-hands,  and 
street-laborers  still  live  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  as  to  the  fine  arts,  the  drama, 
literature,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
and  all  the  things  that  go  so  far  toward 
ennobling  and  embellishing  the  life  of  the 
cultured  individual,  they  simply  do  not  exist 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  have 
neither  means  nor  leisure  to  cultivate  them. 

SOCIAL  WARFARE 

But  the  most  disastrous  effect  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  capitalistic  industries  is  the 
division  of  the  population  into  distinct  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  groups  with  conflicting 
and  hostile  interests.  The  prevailing  sys¬ 
tem  of  industrial  ownership  and  operation 
arrays  the  producer  against  the  consumer, 
the  tenant  against  the  landlord,  and  the 
worker  against  the  employer. 

Most  far  reaching  in  social  consequences 
is  the  war  between  the  latter  two  classes. 
For  there  is  war  and  nothing  but  war  be¬ 
tween  the  capitalist  and  the  worker,  in  spite 
of  the  conventional  cant  about  the  alleged 
harmony  of  their  economic  interests.  The 
capitalists’  profits  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  workers’  wages  and  vice  versa.  So  long 
as  the  industries  of  the  country  are  operated 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  individual 
capitalist,  so  long  will  the  latter  strive  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  work  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  pay;  and  so  long  as  human  labor 
remains  a  mere  commodity  to  be  sold  to  the 
capitalist  in  open  market,  so  long  will  the 
worker  strive  to  save  and  conserve  this  his 
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sole  valuable  possession,  and  to  obtain  as 
large  a  price  for  it  as  he  can. 

There  is  no  more  harmony  between  pri¬ 
vately  owned  capital  and  wage-earning  la¬ 
bor  than  there  is  betw’een  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb.  The  modern  capitalist  extracts  his 
profits  by  dint  of  his  economic  pwwer,  the 
ownership  of  the  tools  of  work.  The  mod¬ 
em  toiler  does  his  share  of  the  world’s  work 
under  protest.  When  he  does  not  strike  or 
boycott  or  destroy  his  employer’s  property, 
he  renders  his  services  grudgin^y.  In¬ 
stinctively  he  hates  his  employer,  for  he 
feels  that  the  latter  is  robbing  him  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  legitimate  product  by 
means  of  an  artificial  social  arrangement. 

The  employer  feels  and  fears  that  hatred, 
and  is  always  on  the  watch  for  open  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  sentiment,  prepared  to  quell 
the  ever-anticipated  revolts  of  his  “hands” 
by  a  course  of  starvation,  enforced,  if  need 
be,  by  the  clubs  of  the  police,  the  rifles  of 
the  militia,  or  by  court  injunctions.  “In¬ 
dustrial  disputes”  are  not  the  exception, 
they  are  almost  the  rule,  in  the  relations  of 
employer  and  employee.  Our  industrial  de¬ 
rangement,  miscall^  “system,”  operates 
through  a  state  of  permanent  industrial 
warfare,  in  which  the  true  producers  of  all 
wealth  are  treated  as  prisoneis  of  war. 

This  general  and  relentless  social  strife  is 
not  fomented  by  malevolent  “agitators.” 
It  is  rooted  in  the  very  foundations  of  the 
system  of  capitalism  and  is  the  most  dam¬ 
ning  indictment  against  it. 

POLITICAL  CORRUPTION 

Nor  are  the  direct  economic  faults  of  the 
existing  order  its  only  or  even  greatest  curse. 
The  diseased  germs  of  the  system  are  bound 
to  infect  all  organs  of  the  body  politic  with 
their  insidious  p>oison.  For,  after  all,  mod¬ 
em  politics  is  mainly  concerned  with  affairs 
of  business  within  the  municipality,  state, 
and  nation.  Franchises  and  grants  for 
public-serv'ice  corporations,  tariffs  for  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  sujjervision  of  certain 
quasi-public  business  concerns,  regulation 
of  rates  and  charges  of  others,  and  mles 
with  respect  to  certain  employments — these 
constitute  the  largest  items  on  the  calendar 
of  every  legislative  body,  and  all  such  legis¬ 
lation  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  capitalists’ 
ledger. 

The  capitalists  are  likewise  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  personnel  of  the  executive  and 


judicial  oflScials.  The  favors  or  disfavors  of 
such  officials  often  mean  dollars  and  cents 
to  them.  The  big  business  interests  have 
thus  a  direct  and  practical  motive  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  influence  or  control  politics.  And 
therein  lies  the  main  cause  of  all  contem- 
px)rary  political  woes.  The  national  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  old  px>litical  parties  are  fi¬ 
nanced,  hence  controlled,  very  largely  by 
the  national  tmsts  through  their  individual 
representatives;  the  state  campaigns  by  the 
principal  railroad  lines  of  the  state;  and  the 
municiptal  campaigns  by  the  local  traction, 
gas,  or  other  “public-service”  corporations. 

Under  these  conditions  politics  becomes 
a  lucrative  calling  exercised  by  a  large  army 
of  professionals,  trained  in  the  fine  art  of 
trafficking  in  votes,  public  offices,  and  legis¬ 
lative  enactments.  The  Sp>artan  band  of 
our  honest  but  simple  statesmen  may  con¬ 
tinue  exerting  their  ingenuity  toward  the 
elaboration  of  an  ideal  Corrupt  Practises 
Act  and  p)erfect  primary  laws,  and  our  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  municipal  reformers  may  remain 
on  their  life-job  of  purifying  local  politics; 
they  may  even  succeed  in  curbing  the  raw 
methods  of  op>en  barter  and  in  introducing 
greater  outward  decency,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  last  presidential  campaign;  but 
they  can  not  change  the  substance. 

^  long  as  p>olitics  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  private  profits,  there  will  always  exist  a 
commercial  alliance  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  politician,  the  former  having  a  con¬ 
stant  incentive  to  corrupt,  and  the  latter 
being  in  the  business  of  being  corrupted. 

And  what  is  true  of  pjolitics  holds  equally 
good  of  the  effects  of  capitalism  on  all  fields 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation.  The  general  state  of  public  enlight¬ 
enment  in  the  last  analysis  determines  all 
social  and  political  developments  of  the 
country. 

INTELLECTUAL  CORRUPTION 

The  natural  and  direct  impulse  of  every 
individual  or  group  or  class  of  individuals  is 
to  act  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  his  or  their  interests.  But  in 
order  to  make  the  action  effective,  the  in¬ 
terests  must  be  intelligently  understood.^  If 
the  majority  of  the  people  clearly  perceived 
their  needs  and  rights,  and  realized  their 
power,  no  minority  would  ever  rule.  The 
fact  that  all  ruling  classes  in  history  haw 
been  in  the  minority  is  to  be  largely 
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accounted  for  by  their  ability  to  impose  on 
the  rest  of  the  population  such  views  and 
notions  as  were  required  to  preserve  their 
rule. 

Not  that  the  rule  of  any  dominant  class 
was  ever  based  on  purely  intellectual  con¬ 
cepts— on  the  contrary’,  they  were  always 
supported  by 
brute  physical 
force  in  the  shape 
of  strong  armies; 
but  nevertheless 
they  depended  ul¬ 
timately  on  pop¬ 
ular  sanction.  In 
the  absence  of 
such  sanction  the 
ruling  classes 
rould  not  even 
recruit  and  maintain  their  armies  in  the 
long  run. 

The  capitalists  are  no  exception  to  this 
jjjeneral  historical  rule.  They  constitute  a 
minority  in  the  population  of  every  civilized 
country.  Their  rule  is  based  on  their  own¬ 
ership  of  the  tools  of  work,  the  laws  which 
sanction  and  protect  such  ownership,  and 
the  government  organized  to  enforce  such 
sanction  and  protection.  But  in  a  political 
democracy  the  laws  will  change  with  every 
change  of  the  popular  notion  of  justice  and 
expediency,  and  the  government  is  always 
the  football  of  contending  forces  of  diverse 
material  interests.  To  preserve  their  eco¬ 
nomic  power  the  capitalists  must  retain  their 
political  control,  and  the  latter  presupposes 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

hlodem  capitalism  depends  on  poprdar 
sanction  even  in  a  larger  measure  than  the 
ruling  classes  of  the  past,  because  that  sanc¬ 
tion  must  be  renewed  and  scdemnly  attest¬ 
ed  every  few’  years  at  the  ballot-box. 

The  capitalists  are  thus  vitally  concerned 
in  the  state  of  enlightenment,  social  views, 
economic  doctrines,  and  ethical  conceptions 
of  their  feUow-dtizois,  and  they  spare  no 
effort  to  shape  them  in  conformity  wdth 
their  own  notions  and  interests.  The  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  school  are  largely  under 
their  influence,  if  not  directly  in  their  ser\’- 
kc. 

The  most  influential  part  of  the  daily 
press  is  either  owned  outright  by  them,  or 
■mortgaged  to  them,  or  dejjendent  on  them 
through  advertisements  and  similar  bonds 
of  friendship,  and  the  average  editorial 
writer  quite  natviraily  views  the  world  and 


its  problems  through  the  colored  spectacles 
of  his  masters. 

The  churches,  especially  the  larger  and 
wealthier,  are  also  supfK>rted  by  the  money 
interests,  and  their  ministers  in  most  cases 
quite  innocently  and  sincerely  deliver  the 
message  of  Christ  in  the  version  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  superintend¬ 
ent. 

The  public 
schools  suffer 
from  the  same 
malign  political 
influences  which 
corrupt  the  dty 
coimdls,  and  the 
colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are 
foimded,  endow¬ 
ed,  or  supported  by  benevolent  capitalists, 
on  the  tacit  condition  that  sdence  is  at  all 
times  to  remain  respectable  and  respectful. 

The  existence  of  some  “independent” 
press  and  the  occasional  type  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  preacher  and  the  radical  college 
professor  only  prove  that  exceptionally  vig¬ 
orous  spirits  may  assert  themselves  in  ^ite 
of  the  corrupting  influences  of  capitalist 
economic  pressure.  They  justify  the  hc^ 
of  Socialism,  but  do  not  mitigate  the  evils 
of  Capitalism. 

In  his  reply  to  this  article  Dr.  Ryan  as¬ 
serts  that  the  press,  the  school,  and  the 
church  must  furnish  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  remedies  against  the  sodal  edl  of 
our  day  and  generation.  Why  and  how 
must  they?  This  categoric  imp)erative  has 
been  hurled  at  them  for  a  great  many  cen¬ 
turies  without  risible  effect.  What  reason 
does  my  hopeful  opponent  have  to  assume 
that  they  will  respond  to  his  challenge  now? 

It  seems  to  me  quite  dear  that  so  long  as 
the  sources  of  popular  knowledge  and  faith 
and  the  organs  of  public  expression  are  mon¬ 
opolized  by  private  capitalist  interests,  so 
long  will  ^ey  serv’e  the  same  purpose  as 
the  privately  owned  tools  of  production — to 
fortify  the  capitalist  rule. 

THE  SOCIALIST  REMEDY 

Thus  the  most  serious  of  ffaws  in  our 
scheme  of  sodal  arrangement  may  be  read¬ 
ily  traced  to  one  common  source — the  sys¬ 
tem  which  hands  over  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  favored  individuals  the  very  key 
to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  whole  i)eople, 
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the  sources  of  wealth  and  the  tools  of  work, 
and  allows  them  to  monoiwlize  wealth, 
j)ower,  ease,  and  culture,  leaving  the  major¬ 
ity  of  their  fellow-men  to  struggle  in  pov¬ 
erty,  dependence,  toil,  and  ignorance — the 
anarchistic,  predatory,  demoralizing,  and 
corrupting  system  of  Capitalism. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  Socialist  indict¬ 
ment  to  say  that  with  all  its  shortcomings 
modem  civilization  is  superior  to  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past. 

The  modern  or  capitalist  era  has  intro¬ 
duced  certain  grave  social  problems  un¬ 
known  to  the  past.  It  has  increased  the 
risks  and  the  insecurity  of  the  working 
p)opulation,  it  has  accentuated  social  con¬ 
trasts,  and  has  reared  a  new  social  power 
of  unprecedented  virulence  and  menace,  the 
money  power.  But  with  all  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  cheerfully  admit  that,  on  the  whole, 
life  is  more  pro¬ 
pitious  to-day 
even  to  the  mass¬ 
es  than  it  was  at 
any  time  in  the 
past.  The  very 
foundation  of 
their  optimistic 
philosophy  rests 
on  the  realization 
of  the  world’s 
never-ceasing 
process  of  better¬ 
ment. 

The  Socialists, 
however,  refuse 
to  admit  that  the 
capitalist  system  is  the  ultimate  and  per¬ 
fect  form  of  social  development  and  the 
last  w’ord  of  history.  The  criterion  of  their 
criticism  is  not  the  conditions  of  the  past, 
but  the  measure  in  which  the  present  has 
taken  advantage  or  failed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  available  forces  of  improvement. 

When  a  nation  is  poor  in  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  producing 
its  sustenance  by  means  of  appropriate  in¬ 
struments  and  methods,  the  sum  of  sup¬ 
plies  produced  or  secured  will  naturally  fall 
short  of  the  norm  required  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  all  inhabitants.  Poverty  is  legiti¬ 
mate  under  such  circumstances,  and  strug¬ 
gles  for  food  among  men  are  inevitable. 

But  when  a  people  is  abundantly  blessed 
with  fertile  soil,  forests,  minerals,  and  other 
sources  of  wealth,  and  has  develop>ed  a  per¬ 
fect  system  for  the  production,  transporta¬ 


tion,  and  distribution  of  goods,  it  is  placed 
in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  reasonable 
needs  of  all  its  members.  In  such  case  pov¬ 
erty  and  brute  fights  for  food  or  wealth  are 
no  longer  “natural” — they  are  purely  arti¬ 
ficial  and  evidence  of  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
organization  of  the  industrial  system. 

The  Socialists  contend  that  all  modem 
civilized  nations  are  amply  provided  with 
natural  wealth,  and  that  the  development 
of  the  marvelous  instruments  of  production, 
transportation,  and  exchange  within  the  last 
century  has  increased  the  fertility  of  human 
labor  to  such  an  extent  that  every  nation  is 
able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  perfect  ease. 

The  reason  that  this  is  not  done,  and  that 
the  richest  nations  present  the  most  appal¬ 
ling  scenes  of  poverty  and  destitution  among 
large  sections  of  the  population,  is  to  1m 
found  in  the  fact 
that  in  modem 
societies  wealth  is 
not  at  all  created 
for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  human 
needs,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  a  number 
of  chosen  individ- 
uals,  commonly 
styled  capitalists, 
to  hoard  up  for- 
times. 

In  other  words, 
our  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery  is  organ¬ 
ized  for  private  profit,  not  for  public  use. 

Socialism  proposes  to  abolish  the  capital¬ 
ist  industrial  monopoly  and  to  organize  and 
develop  in  its  stead  a  system  of  socialized 
industries,  i.  e.,  a  system  by  which  the  im¬ 
portant  industries  of  the  coimtry  shall  be 
operated  by  the  people,  imder  rational  and 
democratic  forms  of  organization  and  man¬ 
agement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  not  for  the  profit  of  individual 
capitalists.  The  first  step  to  such  a  system 
is  the  acquisition  by  the  people,  through 
their  government,  of  all  the  general  sources 
and  resources  of  wealth  and  the  modem 
instruments  of  labor.  More  technically 
stated.  Socialism  stands  for  the  collective 
ownership  of  all  social  sources  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  wealth  production,  to  be  operated 
under  democratic  administration  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
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The  remedy  for  our  social  ills  proposed 
by  the  Socialist  is,  indeed,  more  radical 
than  the  program  of  the  social  re¬ 
former.  But  the  Socialist  criticism  is  not 
more  scientific.  It  is  not  scientific  at  all. 
It  exaggerates  the  wrongs  and  defects  of  the 
existing  order  because  it  considers  them 
without  reference  to  the  achievements  of 
the  past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  present 
and  future;  because  it  attributes  to  human 
nature  and  human  institutions  a  perfectibil¬ 
ity  that  is  not  justified  by  experience;  and 
b^use  it  makes  social  causality  and  social 
processes  entirely  too  simple. 

“industrial  anarchy” 

Mr.  Hillquit’s  indictment  of  our  methods 
of  wealth  production  may  be  summed  up  in 
his  own  words,  “Anarchy  reigns  supreme.” 
As  a  consequence  of  this  anarchy  we  have: 
an  enormous  waste  of  energy  and  resources; 
alternating  periods  of  over-employment  and 
under-employment;  untold  suffering  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings;  monopolistic  con¬ 
centration  which  exercises  “practically  un¬ 
restricted  powers  over  the  workers  as  well 
as  the  consumers,”  and  which  defies  even 
the  government  itself;  and,  finally,  a  system 
of  distribution  which  doles  out  to  the  work- 
mg  population  “just  a  little  less  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  physical 
fitness  for  its  task  and  to  enable  it  to  re¬ 
produce  the  sp>ecies  worker;"  a  system  of 
distribution  which  breeds  “thousands  of 
powerful  millionaires,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  mil¬ 
lions  of  paupers  w’ith  their  disreputable 
dwellings,  their  filth  and  rags.” 

Of  these  assertions  some  are  true  only  in 
a  figurative  sense;  others  are  only  half- 
truths;  none  is  true  adequately  or  scientific¬ 
ally;  and  all  are  misleading, 
fl.  Figures  of  Speech. 

The  nation,  says  my  opp>oncnt,  is  help¬ 
less  before  the  trusts. 

How  does  he  know?  The  strength  of 
the  nation  in  this  respect  has  never  been 
tested. 

During  the  p>eriod  of  less  than  twenty 
J^ears  in  w'hich  the  trusts  were  organizing, 


no  systematic,  comprehensive,  and  persist¬ 
ent  effort  was  set  in  motion  to  prevent, 
control,  or  dissolve  them.  To  assume  that 
the  partial  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  by  a  court  decree  has  exhausted  the 
j>ower  of  the  government,  is  to  ignore  the 
greater  part  of  its  resources  both  in  the  field 
of  prevention  and  punishment.  Thank 
God,  we  now  have  a  national  administra¬ 
tion  which  does  not  believe  either  in  the 
craven  doctrine  of  trust  omnipotence  or  in 
the  paralyzing  superstition  of  trust  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  which  will  earnestly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  utilize  all  the  powers  of  the  nation 
against  Mr.  Hillquit’s  “huge  giants.” 

Not  until  this  plan  has  met  with  decisive 
failure  will  his  pessimistic  presentment  of 
national  helplessness  be  within  measurable 
distance  of  literal  and  scientific  statement. 

Another  purely  figurative  assertion  is 
that  “the  working  population  as  a  whole 
gets  just  a  little  less  than  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  it  in  physical  fitness  for 
its  task  and  to  enable  it  to  reproduce  the 
species  worker"  Therefore,  the  working 
class  must  in  time  disappear,  since  its  ranks 
can  not  be  recruited  indefinitely  from  the 
middle  class.  That  would  be  one  solution 
of  the  class  struggle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
wage  -  earners  do  marry  and  reproduce. 
Practically  all  the  skilled  wrorkers,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  unskilled,  get 
suflScient  remuneration  to  command  some 
leisure,  recreation,  and  amusement;  some 
education,  books,  and  newspapers;  some 
religious  advantages  and  church  aflaliation; 
and  some  purely  “social”  intercourse  and 
benefits. 

Even  the  statement  that  we  have  millions 
of  paupers  is  only  figurative.  When  Profess¬ 
or  Ely  put  the  number  at  three  million  in 
1890,  and  Robert  Hunter  made  it  four  mil¬ 
lion  in  1904,  they  were  using  the  word  “pau¬ 
per”  in  its  technical,  not  in  its  general  sense. 
They  were  attempting  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  received  sustenance 
from  charity  for  any  portion  of  the  year, 
however  short.  Since  the  vast  majority  of 
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these  persons  suffered  this  hardship  for 
only  a  very  brief  period,  they  were  not 
pau{)ers  in  the  general  and  ordinary  accep¬ 
tation,  nor  did  their  condition  approach  that 
dire  need  which  is  suggested  to  the  average 
reader  by  statements  like  that  of  Mr.  Hill- 
quit. 

b.  Half-Truths. 

Under  this  head  comes  my  opponent’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wastes,  maladjustment,  and 
suffering  involved  in  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  though  his  presentation  of  these 
evils  were  literally  accurate,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  system  is  economically  and 
ethically  bankrupt.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  not  be  justified  until  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of  had  been  shown  to  be  greater 
than  those  of  any  previous  system,  until 
the  present  system  had  been  proved  incai>a- 
ble  of  improvement,  or  xmtil  a  certainly 
better  system  had  been  found. 

None  of  these  conditions  is  met  by  Mr. 
Hillquit. 

IMPROVEMENT  UNDER  CAPITALISM 

Economic  conditions  are  better  for  the 
masses  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous 
time.  With  the  exception  of  per^ps  the 
poorest  one-tenth,  the  working  classes  are 
better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  and  better 
provided  with  economic  goods  generally. 
Even  the  “submerged  tenth”  is  probably 
better  fed  and  hoiked  than  was  the  corre¬ 
sponding  section  of  the  population  in  the 
most  favorable  period  of  the  past,  namely, 
the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  advances 
made  by  all  divisions  of  the  working  class 
since  the  beginning  of  the  capitalist  system, 
about  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  economic 
history. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Hillquit  admits  that,  “on 
the  whole,  life  is  more  propitious  to-day 
even  to  the  masses  than  it  was  at  any  time 
in  the  past;”  but  he  contends  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  has  introduced  certain  grave 
evils  of  its  own,  and  has  “failed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  available  forces  of  improve¬ 
ment.”  That  the  position  and  livelihood  of 
large  sections  of  the  working  population  are 
less  secure  under  the  existing  arrangement 
than  in  the  stable  and  regulated  conditions 
of  medieval  society,  can  not  be  doubted; 
but  this  defect  is  gradually  diminishing,  and 
it  can  be  entirely  removed  through  the  mod¬ 
ern  device  of  insurance.  That  our  “money 


power”  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  is  like¬ 
wise  unquestionable;  yet  it  does  not  exercise 
the  same  minute  control  over  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people  as  the  feudal  aristoc¬ 
racy;  besides,  its  sway  can  be  curtailed  or 
destroyed  as  soon  as  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  seriously  makes  the  attempt. 

That  we  have  not  taken  “advantage  of 
the  available  forces  of  improvement,”  b 
most  lamentably  true;  but  tWs  fact  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  that  our  economic 
system  is  incapable  of  so  doing. 

Neither  Mr.  Hillquit  nor  any  other  critic 
has  adduced  positive  evidence  to  show  that 
the  present  system  can  not  be  so  reformed 
as  to  eliminate  all  the  genuine  evils  that  he 
denounces.  From  the  progress  made  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  the  matters  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  between  employers  and  employees,  the 
protection  of  women  and  children  in  indus¬ 
try,  safety  and  sanitation  in  work  places, 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  mini- 
miun-wage  legislation,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  and  of  employers  toward  the  rights 
and  claims  of  labor,  the  realization  that  the 
main  abuses  of  economic  power  proceed  not 
from  capital  but  from  privileged  capital, 
and  other  significant  changes — we  conclude 
that  our  economic  society  is  neither  retro¬ 
gressive  nor  stagnant. 

The  extent  to  which  the  grosser  evils  of 
competition  have  been  removed  through 
combination  and  cooperation  gives  some  in¬ 
dication  of  the  immense  progress  that  b 
easily  possible  along  these  lines.  Industrial 
crises  have  steadily  diminished  in  frequency 
and  intensity.  All  these  are  solid,  definite, 
and  substantial  gains.  To  ignore  them  b 
unjust.  To  assume  that  they  have  come  to 
an  end  is  unwarranted  and  unscientific. 

My  opponent’s  indictment  of  the  existing 
order  becomes  reasonable  only  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  perfectly  flawless  economic 
system  is  practically  attainable.  Such  a 
system  he  thinks  he  has  found  in  Socialism. 
How  badly  he  is  mistaken  in  this  suppoa- 
tion,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  and  later  is¬ 
sues  of  Everybody’s.  In  the  meantime  I 
w’ould  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  “anarchy”  and  wastes  of  the  present 
system  may  well  be  a  smaller  social  evil 
than  the  lack  of  individual  liberty  and  in¬ 
centive  which  are  inseparable  from  a  rigidly 
determined  economico-political  order. 

Is  it  desirable  that  all  workers  should  be 
compelled  to  sell  their  labor  to,  and  all 
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consumers  forced  to  buy  their  goods  from, 
one  agency,  the  State? 

With  regard  to  inadequate  incentive. 
Professor  Thorstein  Veblen,  who  is  by  no 
means  an  unfriendly  critic  of  Socialism, 
writes: 

“While  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  un¬ 
avoidable  that  the  management  of  industry 
by  modem  business  methods  should  involve 
a  large  misdirection  of  effort  and  a  large 
waste  of  goods  and  services,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  aims  and  ideals  to  which  this 
manner  of  life  gives  effect,  act  forcibly  to 
offset  all  this  incidental  futility.  These  pe¬ 
cuniary  aims  and  ideals  have  a  very  great 
effect,  for  instance,  in  making  men  work 
bard  and  unremittingly,  so  that  on  this 
ground  alone  the  business  system  probably 
compensates  for  any  waste  involved  in  its 
working.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  ten¬ 
able  ground  for  thinking  that  the  working 
of  the  modern  system  involves  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  community’s  livelihood.  It 
makes  up  for  its  wastefulness  by  the  added 
strain  which  it  throws  upon  those  engaged 
in  productive  work.”  (“The  Theory  of 
Business  Enterprise,”  p.  65;  New  York, 
1904.) 

If  we  compare  the  evils  of  our  present 
system  with  the  elements  of  an  ideal  social 
order,  we  can  not  condemn  them  too  strong¬ 
ly;  if  we  compare  them  with  what  in  the 
b'ght  of  exjjerience  seems  to  be  practicable, 
we  see  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  terrible 
as  they  appear  in  the  eloquent  pages  of  Mr. 
Hiliquit.  Inasmuch  as  he  employs  the  for¬ 
mer  rather  than  the  latter  criterion,  his  pic¬ 
ture  lacks  perspective  and  proportion,  and 
gives  us  only  a  series  of  half-truths. 

“the  ‘corner’  in  culture” 

The  same  judgment  must  be  passed  on 
his  description  of  those  evils  of  present  so¬ 
ciety  which  are  not  primarily  economic. 
Measured  by  the  general  diffusion  of  cul¬ 
ture  among  the  masses,  he  says,  “our  mod¬ 
em  civilization  is  a  miserable  failure.”  This 


verdict  is  not  warranted  if  our  standard  of 
comparison  is  to  be  the  achievements  of  the 
past  or  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
Does  Mr.  Hiliquit  think  that  the  culture  of, 
say,  the  university  professor  could  through 
any  feasible  arrangement  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  human  being? 

“Millions  of  mine-workers,  factorj’-hands, 
and  street-laborers  still  live  in  the  fifteenth 
century.”  Surely  this  is  an  overstatement. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  these  classes,  in 
the  United  States  at  least,  are  entirely 
without  education,  books,  and  newspapers. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  the  fifteenth-century 
populations  possess^  any  of  these  things. 
On  the  whole,  progress,  very  great  progress, 
has  been  made  in  the  task  of  providing 
opportunities  of  culture  for  the  masses. 

“social  warfare” 

According  to  my  opponent,  our  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  arrangements  pit  producer 
against  consumer,  tenant  against  landlord, 
and  worker  against  employer.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  true.  It  is  also  inevitable. 
In  some  degree  it  would  prevail  even  under 
Socialism;  for  the  producers  of  any  article 
w'ould  not  be  identical  with  the  whole  body 
of  its  consumers.  The  former  w'ould  seek 
the  highest  possible  remuneration;  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  for  the  most  part  desire  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  the  article,  and  therefore 
the  wages  of  its  producers.  The  Socialists 
make  a  great  deal  of  this  antagonism  of  in¬ 
terests,  yet  a  little  reflection  would  show 
that  it  could  be  eliminated  only  by  a  re¬ 
turn  to  that  primitive  economy  in  which 
each  man  produces  only  for  himself,  and 
buys  nothing  from  any  one  else. 

Although  much  of  the  current  talk  about 
the  harmony  of  interests  between  employer 
and  employee  is  just  what  Mr.  Hiliquit  calls 
it,  “conventional  cant,”  his  own  figure  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  is  little  better  than  a 
caricature.  Whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
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both  employer  and  employee  prosper  bet-' 
ter  in  the  long  run  by  so  arranging  their  re¬ 
lations  that  the  total  product  to  be  divided 
between  them  shall  be  as  large  as  possible. 
The  share  of  the  capitalist  will  in  most  in¬ 
stances  be  greater  if  he  establishes  liberal 
conditions  of  employment  and  wages  than 
if  he  rigorously  strives  “to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  work  for  the  minimum  of  pay.” 

That  the  majority  of  employers  have  not 
yet  realized  this  truth  does  not  make  it  an 
untruth;  that  a  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  realizing  it,  shows  that  it 
need  not  remain  forever  undiscovered  by 
the  determining  mass  of  them. 

The  assertion  that  the  toiler  “instinctive¬ 
ly  hates  his  employer”  applies  to  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  laboring  class.  It  is 
inaccurate  to  say  that  “  ‘industrial  disputes’ 
are  almost  the  rule;”  for  between  no  groups 
of  employers  and  employees  do  they  prevail 
most  of  the  time.  A  fairly  complete  array 
of  statistics  shows  that  in  proportion  to  the 
wage-earning  population  strikes  are  stead¬ 
ily  decreasing.  (For  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment  see  Adams  and  Sumner,  “Labor  Prob¬ 
lems,”  p.  i8o;  New  York,  1905.)  The  re¬ 
lations  subsisting  between  the  average  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  employees  during  the  greater 
part  of  any  year  are  no  more  correctly 
characterize  by  the  term  “dispute”  than 
b  the  relation  between  the  average  house¬ 
wife  and  the  keei)er  of  the  corner  grocery. 

Inevitable  difference  of  interests  does  not 
Imply  continual 
warfare. 

“political 

corruption” 

The  demoraliz¬ 
ing  iinfluence  of 
business,  especial¬ 
ly  “big  business,” 
upon  our  political 
life  is  summarily 
though  somewhat 
luridly  sketched 
by  Mr.  Hillquit. 

I  shall  not  quarrel  wdth  his  account  of  the 
past,  but  I  can  not  accept  his  inference 
that  no  substantial  improvement  is  visible 
or  possible.  To  characterize  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  fimdamental  changes  for  the  better 
which  have  occurred  in  the  last  five  years, 
particularly  in  the  last  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  as  no  more  than  “greater  outward 


decency,”  is  to  substitute  hyperbole  for 
literal  and  accurate  statement. 

Moreover,  my  opponent  takes  no  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  really  formidable  cor¬ 
ruption  practised  by  the  great  corporations 
is  quite  as  recent  as  the  corporations  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  time  b  required  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  new  conditions  and  the 
new  dangers.  That  capitalists  will  a.ways 
seek  to  corrupt  politicians  is  true;  but  the 
same  will  ever  be  true  of  any  class  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  the  activities  of 
government. 

Even  under  Socialism  men  would  still  de¬ 
sire  certain  good  things,  such  as  larger  in¬ 
comes  and  better  positions,  which  would 
be  within  the  power  of  political  function¬ 
aries.  And  these  goods  would  be  not  less 
but  more  important  to  men  with  moderate 
salaries  than  are  increased  profits  to  the 
present-day  capitalists.  The  only  essential 
difference  is  that  the  bribes  would  be  more 
numerous  and  less  liberal. 

“intellectual  corruption” 

According  to  Mr.  Hillquit,  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  school  are  largely  under  the 
influence,  if  not  directly  in  the  service,  of 
the  capitalists.  Taken  as  it  stands,  this  is 
a  gross  overstatement. 

Despite  numerous  and  notorious  instances 
to  the  contrary,  the  monthly  and  weekly 
periodicals  do  not  support  all  the  main  proj¬ 
ects  and  desires 
of  Capitalism. 
The  great  daily 
newspapers  are, 
indeed,  more  sub¬ 
servient;  yet  a 
considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  them  are 
independent  on 
many  important 
issues,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  on  the  trusts 
an|d  the  tariff. 
Not  a  little  of 
the  recently 
aroused  public  opinion  on  these  subjects, 
and  on  the  subject  of  privileged  wealth  gen-  ‘ 
erally,  is  due  to  some  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies. 

To  be  sure,  if  my  opponent  merely  means 
to  say  that  the  press  upholds  the  system  of 
private  ownership  of  capital  as  against 
cialism,  he  states  the  truth;  but  it  is 
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THE  EVILS  WHICH  ARE  SPECIFICALLY  TRACEABLE 
TO  CAPITALISM.  SUCH  AS  OPPRESSION  OF  LABOR. 
UNRIGHTEOUS  AND  UNEARNED  INCOMES.  AND  INSUF¬ 
FICIENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCTIVE  PROPERTY, 
CAN  ALL  BE  ELIMINATED  BY  MEASURES  OF  SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


not,  after  all,  a  very  illuminating  truth. 

His  assertion  that  the  churches  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  money  interests,  and  that 
the  dergy  “deliver  the  message  of  Christ  in 
the  version  of  the  factory  superintendent,” 
is  adequately  true  of  only  a  small  minority. 
It  is,  however,  true  of  practically  all  of 
them  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  version  of  Karl  Marx. 

To  say  that  “the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  founded,  endowed,  or  supported 
by  benevolent  capitalists,  on  the  tacit  con¬ 
dition  that  science  is  to  remain  at  all  times 
respectable  and  respectful,”  and  to  imply 
that  this  alleged  condition  is  fulfilled,  is  to 
disregard  the  actual  teaching  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  particularly  as  given  from  the 
chairs  of  sociology  and  economics.  The 
statement  just  quoted  from  my  opponent 
b  evidently  based  entirely  on  a  priori 
grounds. 

His  contention  that  only  the  “exception¬ 
ally  vigorous  spirits”  among  journalists, 
dergymen,  and  college  professors  resist  “the 
corrupting  influences  of  capitalist  economic 
pressure,”  is  one  for  which  he  offers  no 
semblance  of  proof.  All  the  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  the  contrary  statement  is 
nearer  the  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  the  men 
who  yield  to  these  influences  who  constitute 
the  exceptions  in  these  three  classes. 

His  assertion  that  the  press,  the  school, 
and  the  church  have  for  centuries  failed  to 
achieve  anything  worth  while  tow’ard  rem- 
ed^ng  social  evils,  is  obviously  pure  rhet¬ 
oric.  Let  him  soberly,  and  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  facts  of  history,  eliminate  from 
social  progress  the  contributions  of  these 
thrw  agencies,  and  then  tell  us  what  re¬ 
mains. 

That  the  press,  the  school,  and  the 
I  church  have  not  removed  all  social  evils  nor 
brought  about  ideal  social  conditions  is 
most  true,  but  it  does  not  warrant  the 
statement  that  they  have  accomplished 
practically  nothing,  nor  the  inference  that 


they  will  have  no  success  in  the  future. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  his  article, 
my  opponent  has  adopted  an  imreasonable 
and  impossible  criterion  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

To  ascribe  all  the  evils  of  the  present 
order  to  a  single  soiurce,  the  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  capital,  is  neither  antecedently  plaus¬ 
ible  nor  justified  by  fact.  It  offers  us  an 
explanation  that  is  entirely  too  simple. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  Professor 
Marshall:  “Nature’s  action  is  complex; 
and  nothing  is  gained  in  the  long  run  by 
pretending  that  it  is  simple,  and  trying  to 
describe  it  in  a  series  of  elementary  propn 
ositions.”  (“Principles  of  Economics,”  p. 
X. ;  first  edition.)  Inasmuch  as  the  situation 
that  we  are  considering  involves  the  action 
and  interaction  of  rational  and  non-ra- 
tional  nature  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
we  shoifld  expect  its  causes  and  problems  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  complex. 

“the  socialist  remedy” 

A  sober  analysis  of  the  facts  shows  that 
the  evils  denoimced  by  Mr.  Hillquit  are 
due 'to  Capitalism  only  in  part,  and  that 
even  this  part  is  specifically  chargeable  not 
to  the  system  itself,  but  to  its  abuses. 
Many  of  our  social  wrongs  and  maladjust¬ 
ments  spring  directly  from  the  limitations 
of  human  nature,  such  as  ignorance  and 
greed;  these  would  exist  and  be  effective 
under  any  system  whatever.  The  evils 
w’hich  are  specifically  traceable  to  Capital¬ 
ism,  for  example,  oppression  of  labor,  un¬ 
righteous  and  unearned  incomes,  and  the 
insufficient  distribution  of  productive  prop¬ 
erty,  can  all  be  eliminated  through  measures 
of  social  reform. 

According  to  my  op{X)nent,  however,  social 
reform  can  afford  only  slight  and  temporary 
relief,  and  can  not  produce  a  “lasting  or 
radical  cure.”  The  truth  or  untruth  of  this 
contention  dep>ends  upon  oin:  definition  of 
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terms,  and  our  standard  of  achievement. 
Measured  by  any  criterion  taken  from 
history  and  experience,  the  improvement 
in  social  conditions  since  the  rise  of  the 
capitalist  system  is  not  “slight;”  judged 
by  all  the  available  indications  of  oiu* 
time,  it  is  not  “temporary.”  (See,  for 
example,  the  historical  review  contained  in 
chapter  xiii.  of  “Labor  Problems,”  by  Adams 
and  Sumner.) 

As  to  the  future,  every  indication  points 
to  a  great  acceleration  of  all  movements  for 
specific  reforms.  Such  will  be  the  normal 
result  of  our  increased  knowledge  of  social 
facts,  forces,  and  possibilities,  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  social  conscience,  and  the  en¬ 
larged  intelligence,  determination,  and  pow¬ 
er  of  the  less  fortimate  classes.  While  I 
agree  with  my  opponent  neither  as  regards 
the  method  nor  the  content  of  a  “radical 
and  lasting  cure”  of  our  social  evils,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
our  natural  and  technical  resources  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  provide  all  our  people  with  abim- 
dant  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  I  believe 
that  we  are  moving,  slowly  indeed,  but 
steadily,  toward  this  goal,  and  that  we  shall 
reach  it  not  by  the  futile  way  of  Socialism, 
but  along  the  solid  road  of  social  reform. 

In  the  light  of  past  exp>erience  and  pres¬ 
ent  knowl^ge,  the  direction  of  this  road 
seems  to  be  about  as  follows: 

I.  Necessary  and  Adequate  Social  Re¬ 
forms. 

The  three  great 
economic  defects  of 
the  existing  system 
are:  insufficient  re¬ 
muneration  of  the 
majority  of  wage- 
earners;  excessive 
incomes  obtained 
by  a  small  minority 
of  capitalists;  and 
the  narrow  distri¬ 
bution  of  capital 
ownership. 

For  insufficient 
wages  the  essential 
and  appropriate 
remedy  is  a  legal  minimum  wage  which 
will  prevent  any  person  from  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  for  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  a  decent  livelihood,  including  adequate 
protection  against  all  the  contingencies  of 
existence.  While  awaiting  the  realization 
of  this  condition,  the  State  must  make 


legislative  provision  for  insurance  against 
sickness,  accident,  unemployment,  and  old 
age,  and  for  decent  housing  of  all  whose 
wages  are  still  inadequate. 

Other  necessary  laws  are  those  which  will 
effect  a  better  adjustment  between  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  and  the  demand  for  labor,  abolish 
improper  forms  and  conditions  of  female 
lal^r,  prevent  excessive  hours  of  labor 
among  all  classes  of  workers,  make  rational 
provision  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
disputes,  and  establish  a  thorough  and  uni¬ 
versal  system  of  industrial  education.  The 
ends  sought  by  all  this  legislation  can  and 
should  be  promoted  by  an  indefinite  in¬ 
crease  in  the  extent  and  power  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Excessive  incomes  and  profits  can  be  pie- 
vented  through  the  abolition  of  special  privi¬ 
lege  and  imregulated  monopoly.  All  mon¬ 
opolistic  concerns  except  those  which  ex¬ 
perience  will  prove  to  be  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  must  be  absolutely  destroyed.  Such 
natural  monopolies  as  railroads,  telegraphs, 
street  railways,  and  municipal  utilities  gen¬ 
erally  should  be  either  owned  and  operated 
by  the  appropriate  public  authority,  or  so 
regulated  that  their  owners  will  receive  no 
more  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  on 
the  actual  value  of  the  property.  If  the 
future  should  demonstrate  that,  even  out¬ 
side  this  field  of  public  utilities,  there  are 
certain  commodities  which  can  be  most 
economically  pro¬ 
duced  under  the 
control  of  a  mon¬ 
opolistic  concern, 
the  State  should 
either  fix  the  max- 
imum  prices  at 
which  these  goods 
can  be  sold,  or  be¬ 
come  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  competitor 
in  their  production. 

A  private  unregu¬ 
lated  monopoly  is 
socially  intolerable. 

Taxes  should  be 
gradually  removed 
from  production  and  from  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  placed  upon  land,  incomes,  and  in¬ 
heritances.  If  a  considerable  part  of  the  ^ 
future  increases  of  land  values  were  appro-  ^ 
priated  through  taxation,  land  would  become 
easier  of  access  to  the  landless,  and  imeamed 
incomes  would  receive  a  salutary  check.  As 
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a  result  of  the  foregoing  measures,  capital 
would  be  automatically  restricted  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  or  competitive  rate  of  interest  in  all 
cases  except  where  the  capitalist  was  able 
to  secure  more  through  exceptional  personal 
eflSdency.  In  every  instance,  therefore,  the 
returns  to  the  capitalist  would  not  exceed  a 
fair  and  necessary  payment  for  his  social 
services. 

The  narrow  distribution  of  capital  owner¬ 
ship  is  more  fundamental  than  the  other 
two  evils,  because  it  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  whole  system.  That  the  majority  of 
the  wage-earners  should,  in  a  country  as 
rich  as  America,  pjossess  no  income-bearing 
pn^rty,  have  no  ownership  in  the  means 
of  production,  is  a  gross  anomaly.  It  is  not 
normal,  and  it  can  not  be  permanent.  No 
nation  can  endure  as  a  nation  predominant¬ 
ly  of  hired  men.  Until  the  majority  of  the 
wage-earners  become  owners,  at  least  in 
part,  of  the  tools  with  which  they  work, 
the  system  of  private  capital  will  remain, 
in  Hilaire  Belloc’s  phrase,  “essentially  un¬ 
stable.” 

The  condition  in  which  only  a  minority  of 
the  employees  participate  in  the  ownership 
of  the  business  that  employs  them,  and 
which  puts  the  responsible  direction  of  in¬ 
dustry  into  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of 
very  powerful  persons,  is  a  pathological 
condition.  It  already  threatens  the  life  of 
the  present  system. 


REBUTTAL  BY 


WHILE  I  cheerfully  admit  that  some 
of  the  reform  measures  prof)osed  by 
Dr.  Ryan  are  entirely  sound  and 
highly  desirable,  I  can  not  accept  his  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  exist¬ 
ing  economic  evils.  I  consider  it  furthermore 
quite  unwarranted  to  advance  any  proposal 
of  minor  and  immediate  social  reforms  in 
opposition  to  the  ultimate  Socialist  program. 

Socialism  is  not  opposed  to  genuine  social 
reform.  Many  of  the  measures  advocated 
hy  Dr.  Ryan  as  a  substitute  for  Socialism 
are  contained  in  the  Socialist  platform,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  first  formulate  by 
Socialists.  The  Socialists  advocate  and  sup¬ 
port  every  measure  calculated  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  worker  or  to  curb  excessive  wealth 
or  profits;  but  they  realize  that  all  such  re¬ 


To  quote  the  historian  Brooks  Adams: 

“The  capitalistic  domination  of  society, 
which  has  prevailed  for  rather  more  than 
two  generations,  has  broken  down,  and  men 
of  the  capitalist  typ)e  have  apparently  the 
alternative  before  them  of  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  a  new  environment,  or  of  being 
eliminated,  as  every  obsolete  type  has  al¬ 
ways  been  eliminated.”  {The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  April,  1913,  p.  435.) 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  this 
process  of  adjustment  will  be  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  large  measure  of  capital  ownership 
among  the  workers.  This  end  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  the 
two  main  types  must  be  co-partnership  and 
cooperative  societies.  The  change  will  nec¬ 
essarily  come  slowly,  but  such  has  been  the 
history  of  all  fundamental  and  enduring  im¬ 
provements. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  our  social  evils  are  not  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  intellectual  and  moral.  For  these 
the  remedies  must  evidently  be  provided 
through  the  mental  and  ethical  education 
of  the  individual,  and  the  sources  of  such 
education  are  the  press,  the  school,  and  the 
church.  The  facts  and  relations  of  indus¬ 
trial  life  must  become  better  known,  the 
moral  law  must  be  more  specifically  applied 
to  all  phases  of  economic  activity,  and  the 
social  and  individual  conscience  must  be 
educated  and  quickened. 


MR.  HILLQUIT 


forms  are,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
be,  mere  makeshifts,  useful  but  temporary. 
They  consider  them  in  the  nature  of  palli¬ 
ative  remedies  administered  to  the  patient 
to  soothe  his  pains  and  to  strengthen  his 
system  pending  the  more  radical  treatment 
of  the  basic  disease,  but  entirely  powerless 
to  effect  a  complete  cure. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  program  of  re¬ 
forms  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ryan  has  been 
fully  realized.  A  minimum  wage  has  been 
established  by  law,  the  length  of  the  work¬ 
day  has  been  limited  to  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  hours,  and  proper  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  workers  in  case 
of  sickness,  accident,  unemployment,  and 
old  age.  Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  after  the 
enactment  of  such  reforms  the  workers 
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would  rest  forever  passive  and  contented; 
that  they  would  abandon  all  efforts  toward 
further  betterment,  and  that  the  wheels  of 
social  progress  would  come  to  a  sudden 
stop? 

By  no  means.  The  capitalist  would  still 
make  profits  from  the  labor  of  the  worker, 
the  worker  would  still  claim  a  larger  share 
of  the  product.  This  movement  can  not 
logically  stop  until  such  time  as  complete 
social  justice  shall  be  established  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  working  population  as  a  whole 
the  full  product  of  their  labor  and  abolish¬ 
ing  all  “workless”  incomes,  except  in  the 


shape  of  public  support  to  the  weak  and 
disabled;  in  other  words,  until  Socialism 
shall  be  realized. 

Thus  Dr.  Ryan  and  I  start  from  the 
same  premises,  the  realization  of  the  need 
of  radical  social  changes.  The  difference 
between  us  is  the  usual  difference  between 
the  Socialist  and  the  non-Socialist  reformer. 
The  former  endeavors  to  follow  the  path  of 
progress  to  the  end,  while  the  latter  remains 
faltering  and  inconclusive,  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  impossible  task  of  establishing  a 
terminal  at  an  indefinite  point  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road. 


ANSWER  BY  DR.  RYAN 


My  opponent  contends  that  many 
of  the  proposals  set  forth  in  my 
main  article  are  contained  in  the 
Socialist  platform,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  first  formulated  by  Socialists.  The 
latter  statement  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
doubtful.  Of  late  years  the  Sodalist  party 
has  been  fairly  enterprising  in  adopting 
among  its  “immediate  demands”  reform 
measures  which  have  attained  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  popularity,  and  claiming  them  as  its 
own. 

For  example,  the  legal  minimum  wage 
has  been  advocated  and  agitated  by  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  social  reformers  for  several 
years,  but  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  an 
American  Socialist  platform  in  1912.  When 
it  was  embodied  in  the  Progressive  platform 
about  a  month  later,  some  of  the  leading 
Socialists  claimed  that  Roosevelt  had  stolen 
it  from  them ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  Social¬ 
ists  in  the  early  years  of  their  parliamentary 
activity  opposed  some  very  necessary  social 
reforms;  Socialists  everywhere  subordinate 
such  measures  to  party  welfare  and  tactics; 
and  no  Socialist  platform,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  contains  a  single  reform  proposal 
which  was  not  borrowed  from  non-Socialist 
sources.  From  the  Socialist  viewpoint,  how¬ 
ever,  all  these  and  similar  policies  are  con¬ 
sistent  and  logical. 

The  reformative  principles  and  measures 
which  have  been  sketched  in  my  preceding 
article  are  adapted  to  meet  specifically  all 
the  main  abuses  of  our  present  industrial 
system.  In  greater  or  less  degree  they  have 


all  withstood  the  test  of  experience.  They 
can  be  made  effective  as  rapidly  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  limitations  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  lessons  of  history,  and  justice  to 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

When  their  full  results  have  been  attain¬ 
ed;  when  a  decent  minimum  of  working 
and  living  conditions  has  been  secuied  to 
all  persons;  when  the  great  majority  of  all 
the  workers  possess  some  share  in  the  means 
of  production;  when  economic  opportunity 
has  become  equitably  distributed,  through 
industrial  education  and  the  abolition  of 
private  monopoly;  when  no  capital  is  able 
to  get  more  than  the  comjjetitive  or  ordi¬ 
nary  rate  of  interest;  when  unusual  profits 
are  possible  only  to  those  directors  of  in¬ 
dustry  who  in  active  competition  with 
their  fellows  can  produce  unusually  large 
amounts  of  product;  and  when  the  working 
.class  is  in  a  position  to  secure  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  share  of  the  national  product,  up 
to  the  limit  of  industrial  resources  and  so¬ 
cial  well-being — then  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  the  social  question  except  that 
healthy  measure  of  discontent  which  is  a 
condition  of  all  individual  development  and 
social  progress. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  FORWARD 

My  opponent  attributes  to  me  the 
thought  that,  when  the  reforms  that  I  have 
advocated  had  been  realized,  social  progress 
would  stop  and  the  workers  become  “pass¬ 
ive  and  contented.”  But  have  1  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  repudiated  that  supposition  in  the 
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statement  that  the  workers  would  be  in  a 
position  to  go  farther,  and  obtain  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  increasing  share  of  the  national  prod¬ 
uct?  How  much  farther  they  would  be 
enabled  to  progress,  I  can  not  tell.  I  am 
not  a  prophet.  I  can  only  indicate  the 
next  important  step,  which  seems  to  be 
cwjtinuous  with  the  past,  anr’  to  be  author¬ 
ized  by  experience.  Possibly  the  process 
will  go  on  until  interest  as  we  now  have  it 
will  ^  for  the  most  part  abolished.  I  hope 
so,  but  I  believe  that  this  result  will  be 
reached  not  through  Socialism,  but  through 
the  direct  ownership  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  instruments  of  production  by  the 
workers  themselves  by  such  methods  as 
co-partnership  schemes  and  cooperative 
societies. 

And  I  submit  that  this  will  be  more  demo¬ 
cratic,  more  conducive  to  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  freedom,  and  opportunity,  and  in  a 
hundred  ways  more  desirable  than  a  society 
in  which  the  State  has  . a  monopoly  of  all 
social  power,  and  in  which  the  individual 
can  act  only  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Hillquit  has,  therefore,  misunder¬ 
stood  my  {xtsition  when  he  says  that  I  would 


establish  a  terminal  to  social  progress  “at 
an  indefinite  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.”  I  do  not  attempt  to  fix  a  terminal 
anywhere,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
facts  do  not  warrant  such  an  attempt. 

My  opponent  does  set  a  limit  to  indus¬ 
trial  evolution,  namely,  the  Socialist  State. 
In  so  doing  he  abandons  the  position  of  the 
evolutionist  for  that  of  the  utopian.  I  am 
the  more  consistent  evolutionist  because  I 
do  not  attempt  to  forecast  any  final  or  fixed 
industrial  system.  The  only  utopia  of 
which  I  know  anything  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave. 

My  opponent  contends  that  Socialism  is 
the  logical  and  necessary  outcome  and  ter¬ 
minus  of  industrial  progress.  I  do  not  see 
either  the  necessity  or  the  logic;  for  I  am 
unable  to  accept  the  a  priori  social  philoso¬ 
phy  which  underlies  Mr.  Hillquit’s  social 
faith  and  hope. 

We  shall  see  more  of  this  in  a  later  chap)- 
ter.  In  the  meantime  I  would  observe  that 
this  belief  in  Socialism  as  the  industrial 
finality  is  another  proof  that  the  Socialist 
is  not  more  but  less  scientific  than  the  social 
reformer. 


The  debate  between  Mr.  Hillquit  and  Dr.  Ryan  will  be  continued  in  the  December  number. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  FIRST  CHAPTERS: 

Jack  Hamilton,  a  wealthy  young  American,  has  just  returned  to  San  Francisco  on 
his  schooner-yacht  after  6ve  years  in  Europe.  He  has  promptly  fallen  in  love  with 
Coline  Satteriie,  a  childhood  playmate,  who,  however,  has  recently  promised  to  marry 
Konrad  Von  Reibnitz,  a  German  count  of  attractive  manners  but  most  unsavory  rep¬ 
utation.  Her  father,  determined  to  prevent  the  marriage  at  any  cost,  explains  to  Jack 
a  scheme  he  has  worked  out  for  breaking  off  ber  infatuation:  be  wants  to  send  her 
away  on  a  six  months’  cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  with  no  companions  save  Jack  and  the  captain  and  mate. 
Jack  makes  objections,  but  at  last  reluctantly  consents,  on  the  chance  of  saving  Coline  from  a  lifetime  ^ 
unhappiness.  When  he  meets  Captain  Saltonstall  and  the  mate,  Whistler,  he  finds  them  also  deeply  dis¬ 
tress^  over  the  kidnapping  project.  Coline  herself,  who  supposes  the  voyage  is  merely  to  Australia,  is 
amused  by  her  father’s  plan,  which  she  declares  principally  a  device  for  making  her  fall  in  love  with  Jack. 
She  fully  intends  to  return  by  the  first  steamer  and  marry  Von  Reibnitz  at  once.  Finally,  after  Mr.  Sat¬ 
teriie  has  gone  East  on  business.  Jack  and  Saltonstall  r^l,  and  both  tell  Coline  of  Satterlie’s  orders  to 
keep  her  at  sea  for  six  months  or  longer.  Whereupon  Coline  astounds  them  by  announcing  that  she  will 
go  anyhow. 

The  voyage  out  is  a  succession  of  happy  days,  but  so  languorous  that  Jack  and  Coline  welcome  the  chance 
to  go  ashore  on  Secret  Island  for  exercise.  During  the  day  Coline  confesses  that  she  has  been  cured  of  her 
infatuation  for  Von  Reibnitz  and  consents  to  tell  Uie  captain.  But  when  they  return  to  reembark,  the  ship 
is  only  a  snowy  speck  on  the  horizon.  On  the  shore  is  dumped  a  complete  equipment  for  luxurious  camping, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Captain  Saltonstall  saying  that  in  leaving  them  marooned  he  is  only  carrying 
out  Mr.  Satterlie’s  orders.  In  the  absorption  of  making  a  camp  home  and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  new 
life,  their  first  dismay  and  anger  vanish.  But  one  day  Jack  realizes  that  their  delightful  solitude  is  threat¬ 
ened:  he  comes  upon  strange  footprints  in  the  sand,  and  catches  flashes  from  some  object  inland.  He  at 
once  determines  to  find  out  who,  or  what,  is  sharing  their  island. 


CHAPTER  xr  —  TWO’seOMPANY  (CONTINUED) 


HIS  was  no  very  difficult 
matter,  as  the  promontory 
of  rock  ascended  gradually 
from  the  sea  to  the  little  pla¬ 
teau.  So  up  I  went  like  a 
goat,  presently  to  arrive  at 
the  top,  where  I  found  only 
the  jagged  volcanic  rocks  and 
no  sign  of  any  living  creature.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  slight  elevation  was  a  deep 
gully  which  wound  off  and  disappeared  in 


the  broken  formations  in  the  direction  of 
the  old  crater. 

Considerably  disturbed,  I  returned  to  the 
beach,  where  after  a  prolonged  search  I 
came  upon  some  turtle’s  eggs,  with  which  I 
filled  my  sack,  and  returned  to  camp.  Coline 
had  awakened  and  was  playing  softly  on 
the  piano,  and  it  was  a  curious  sensation  to  j 
hear  the  rippling  notes  proceeding  from  tlwt  | 
thick  tangle  of  coarse  green  foliage  with  its 
background  of  fantastic  rocks. 
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I  “Any  luck,  Jack?”  she  asked,  as  I  drew 
near,  for  I  never  left  without  scribbling  a 
line  to  say  where  I  had  gone  and  sticking 
it  on  a  thorn  which  we  called  our  “post- 
office.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “but  I  had  a  long 
hunt.  This  must  be  the  off  season  for  our 
deep-sea  poultry  yard.  Any  callers?” 

Coline  stopp^  playing  and  looked  back 
at  me  over  her  shoulder.  “Do  you  know. 
Jack,”  said  she,  “once  or  twice  recently  I 
have  had  a  very  strange  feeling.” 

“Of  what  sort?”  I  asked  uneasily. 

“Well—”  she  hesitated  slightly —  “as  if 
we  were  not  alone  on  this  island.  Perhaps 
it  is  just  a  silly  fancy,  or  perhaps,  living 
such  a  primitive  life,  my  deeper  instincts 
are  getting  more  acute  and  there  is  some¬ 
body  else  besides  ourselves.” 

“Have  you  any  tangible  reason  for  such 
an  idea?”  I  asked,  trying  not  to  show  that 
I  was  disturbed. 

“None  worth  mentioning,  I  suppose,” 
she  answered,  doubtfully,  “but  the  other 
day  as  I  was  walking  along  the  beach  I 
happened  to  look  toward  the  crater  and  saw 
a  sudden  flash,  as  if  the  sun  were  shining 
on  some  bright  object.  I  thought  nothing 
about  it  at  the  time,  but  a  little  later  I 
happened  to  look  up  there  again  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  something  move. 
It  was  a  long  way  off  and  I  could  not  be 
sure.  But  since  then  I  have  had  several 
times  an  odd,  uncanny  feeling,  as  if  I  were 
being  watched.  Have  you  felt  it?” 

“No,”  I  answered.  “It  must  be  just  a 
fancy.  Coline.  Who  or  what  could  there 
be?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Some  castaway,  perhaps, 
who  might  have  got  queer  from  solitude 
and  be  afraid  of  us.” 

“But  how  could  he  live?” 

“He  might  catch  fish  in  the  lake  and  go 
down  to  the  beach  sometimes  after  turtles’ 
eggs, or  trap  birds,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
You  know  we’ve  never  yet  been  all  the 
way  around  the  island.” 

This  was  true.  We  had  been  too  busy  to 
explore,  and  I  judged  that  in  actual  cir¬ 
cumference  the  island  must  be  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  But  I  reassured  Coline,  say¬ 
ing  that  I  thought  she  must  be  mistaken. 
At  the  same  time  I  decided  to  do  a  little 
careful  scouting. 

The  opportunity  for  this  arrived  the  next 
day.  Coline,  who  did  the  “ordering”  for 
the  table,  decided  that  it  would  be  well  to 


have  some  more  fresh  fish,  and  as  it  was  a 
pretty  rough  climb  up  to  the  lake  I  told 
her  that  I  would  go  alone,  setting  out  at 
daybreak  and  returning  before  the  heat. 
So,  taking  a  couple  of  lines  and  a  little  bas¬ 
ket  of  shrimps  and  small  crabs,  I  departed 
before  she  was  awake,  climbing  up  a  nar¬ 
row  ravine  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  apparently  overflowed  during  the 
rainy  season.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  the  vegetation  was  thick  and  rank, 
but  I  had  cleared  a  rough  path,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  up  one  came  out  of  the  jungle 
upon  bare,  broken  rocks.  The  lake  itself 
was  of  irregular  outline,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  at  our  end  marshy  and  run¬ 
ning  into  heavy  jungle. 

The  rim  of  the  containing  crater  was  low 
and  greatly  eroded,  and  on  the  side  away 
from  our  camp  seamed  and  fissured  with 
numerous  caverns  and  grottoes.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  if  we  did  actually  have  a  furtive 
neighbor  on  the  island  he  would  be  likely 
to  inhabit  one  of  these.  So,  with  the  idea 
of  exploring  them,  I  circled  the  lake,  keep>- 
ing  down  behind  the  higher  ledges  until  on 
the  opposite  side.  There  I  descended  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake  and  proceeded  cau¬ 
tiously,  climbing  up  from  time  to  time  to 
look  into  some  of  these  caves. 

I  had  got  about  half-way  around  when 
suddenly,  from  directly  overhead  as  it 
seemed,  a  peculiar  sound  struck  on  my  ear. 
It  was  a  low,  rumbling  mutter,  such  as 
might  be  made  by  a  person  declaiming  so¬ 
norously  into  a  rain-barrel.  It  rose  and  fell 
with  a  sort  of  sad,  oratorical  monotony 
which  suggested  the  dreary,  machine-made 
prayer  of  some  itinerant  evangelist.  But 
so  vague  and  muffled  and  rumbling  was  the 
chant-like  cadence  that  one  might  almost 
have  taken  it  for  the  distant  moaning  of  the 
surf  transmitted  telephonically  through 
a  subterranean  passage. 

A  moment’s  listening,  however,  convinced 
me  that  the  sound  was  of  human  origin 
and  proceeded  from  one  of  the  caverns  over 
my  head.  Gripping  my  rifle,  I  started  to 
climb  up  the  deeply  fissured  side  of  the 
cliff.  Presently  I  came  up>on  a  ledge  some 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  which  rose 
diagonally  from  the  smoother  rocks  below. 
The  first  glance  showed  me  that  it  was  a 
path  which  had  been  frequently  traversed. 

The  rumbling  sounds  ceased  as  I  clam¬ 
bered  up  on  to  this  ledge.  Then,  as  I  stole 
forward  toward  a  projecting  shoulder  of 
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rock,  they  recommenced  with  greater  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  volume — and  I  stopped  short 
in  my  tracks  and  listened  with  open  mouth, 
and  knees  from  which  the  power  seemed 
suddenly  withdrawn.  For  that  hollow,  am¬ 
phoric  bass  was  only  too  familiar  to  me. 

Stealing  silently  up  to  the  projecting 
mass  of  rock,  1  peered  around  it  and  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  other  side  the  wide  mouth 
of  a  cavern.  I  could  not  see  into  the  place, 
but  as  1  stood  all  a-quiver  with  astonish¬ 
ment  there  issued  from  it  in  mournful  and 
resonant  tones: 

‘The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of 
a  broken  heart;  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a 
contrite  spirit. 

“Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous: 
but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them 
all.  .  . 

Leaning  forward,  I  (jeered  into  the  cave. 
It  was  spacious,  running  off  into  dark  re¬ 
cesses,  with  columns  which  looked  almost 
as  if  hewn  roughly  by  the  hand  of  man. 
But  that  which  caught  and  held  my  bewil¬ 
dered  eyes  was  the  figure  of  Captain  Salton- 
stall,  in  shirt  and  trousers,  sitting  on  a  shelf 
of  rock  and  reading  sonorously  from  a  worn 
Bible. 

His  knees  were  up  almost  to  his  chin  (for 
his  great  height  was  principally  in  his  legs, 
which  were  the  longest  I  ever  saw  on  any 
human  being)  and,  holding  the  Bible  in  one 
hand,  he  gestured  with  the  other,  as  if  ad¬ 
dressing  a  congregation.  Sitting  as  he  was, 
slightly  turned  away  from  the  bright  light 
which  streamed  into  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  he  was  unconscious  of  my  presence, 
and  I  drew  back  and  silently  retraced  my 
steps  along  the  ledge,  slipping  into  the  first 
fissure  which  would  lead  me  away  from  the 
place. 

Then,  keeping  a  low  ridge  between  my¬ 
self  and  Saltonstall’s  abode,  I  struck  the 
trail  to  the  camp,  where  in  my  preoccupa¬ 
tion  I  narrowly  escapjed  intruding  uncere¬ 
moniously  on  Coline’s  morning  plunge.  She 
had  naturally  not  expjected  me  back  for  an¬ 
other  hour,  at  least,  and  at  her  startled 
scream  and  the  flash  of  white  through  the 
glistening  green  I  leapjed  back  in  great  con¬ 
fusion  and  plunged  into  the  bush. 

“Coline,”  I  called,  from  a  discreet  dis¬ 
tance,  “it  is  I.  .  .  .  Jack.” 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  answered, 
rather  shortly. 

“Who  do  you  think  is  on  this  island?” 

“Who?” 


“Saltonstall!”  I 

There  was  an  instant’s  silence,  then,  in  a 
startled,  anxious  voice:  “Saltonstall!  Are 
you  crazy.  Jack?” 

“Never  saner  in  my  life.  Put  on  your 
things  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.” 

You  may  be  sure  she  was  not  long  in 
doing  this,  and  she  app>eared  a  minute  later 
in  (jeignoir  and  sandals,  fresh  and  sweet  as 
a  flower  and  starry-eyed  with  excitement. 

“What  do  you  mean.  Jack?”  she  cried. 
“Captain  Saltonstall?” 

In  a  few  words  I  told  her  of  my  discov¬ 
ery,  and  when  I  had  finished  we  stood  for 
a  moment  or  two  locking  at  each  other 
thoughtfully.  Our  minds  were  occupied 
with  the  same  reflection,  I  think.  Here 
seemed  to  be  the  end  of  our  idyllic  solitude; 
of  that  which  had  come  to  be  for  me  (and, 
as  Coline  has  since  admitted,  for  her)  a 
^‘paradis  d  deux."  For  if  at  first  I  kd 
resented  Saltonstall’s  leaving  Coline  ma¬ 
rooned  up>on  the  island  with  no  other  pro¬ 
tector  than  myself,  I  now  resented  even 
more  bitterly  his  presence  on  the  domain 
which  I  had  come  to  regard  as  exclusively 
Coline’s  and  mine.  This  was  selfish  and  in¬ 
consistent,  I  know,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 

This  knowledge  of  the  propinquity  of  a 
third  (>erson  seemed  to  defraud  us  of  that 
delicious  glamour  which  was  the  one  great 
compjensating  feature  of  our  captivity.  Just 
to  have  Coline  and  the  island  with  its  can¬ 
opy  of  blue  and  the  encircling  sea— and 
now  to  discover  that  we  were  not  alone. 
All  of  the  sparkle  seemed  suddenly  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  intoxicating  elixir  which 
had  come  to  infuse  our  lives. 

Looking  at  Coline’s  lovely,  troubled  face 
I  could  see  that  she  also  was  conscious  of 
this  disillusionment. 

“It  makes  it  all  seem  rather  tame,  doesn’t 
it.  Jack?”  said  she  slowly.  “It  has  been 
nice  to  think  of  just  ourselves—”  she 
paused,  then  went  on  in  a  different  tone— 

“I  see  it  all.  Jack.  It  was  probably  ar¬ 
ranged  from  the  start  that  Saltonstall  should 
remain  with  us  on  the  island.  Dad  must 
have  realized  that  in  the  case  of  any  acci¬ 
dent  hap(>ening  to  you  I  should  have  gone 
mad  from  loneliness — and  probably  died. 
But  old  Anthony  hadn’t  the  courage  to  face 
us  after  what  he’d  done — or  else  they  in¬ 
tended  we  should  think  of  ourselves  as  en-  1 
tirely  alone  here  together.  The  canary-cage  t 
again.  Jack.”  She  looked  at  me  with  a 
hard  little  laugh,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
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I  could  feel  her  slipping  through  my  fingers; 
drifting  away  from  me,  just  when  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  that  I  held  her  close.  The 
day  before,  Coline  would  not  have  made 
that  remark  about  the  “canary -cage.”  The 
subtle  consciousness  that  our  lives  were 
slowly  but  steadily  converging  to  a  point 
where  they  might  merge  would  have  made 
such  an  expression  seem  immodest  and  pro¬ 
fane. 

Now,  in  the  knowledge  that  we  were 
chaperoned,  as  one  might  say,  by  this  old 
troglodyte  across  the  lake,  that  romance 
which  had  brought  us  both,  no  doubt,  much 
secret  rapture  seemed  to  have  lost  its  divine 
fire.  Not  only  this,  but  my  own  value  as 
protector  had  to  be  shared  with  another. 
And  more  than  all,  there  was  an  extreme 
obligation  to  face — and  as  Coline’s  eyes 
met  mine  each  knew  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  other  and  what  action  the  other 
would  take.  So  much  in  accord  had  our 
sympathies  become  that  each  read  the 
other’s  thought  and  we  both  smiled;  Coline 
sadly,  I  bitterly  and  w’ith  a  sigh. 

“Of  course,  Jack,”  murmured  Coline,  “we 
can’t  let  the  poor  old  chap  go  on  living  up 
there  alone  in  that  wretched  cave.” 

“Of  course  not,”  I  muttered,  kicking  at 
a  shell. 

“I  should  think  that  he  would  have  gone 
insane.” 

“Maybe  he  has,”  I  answered.  “He  was 
reading  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  voice  of 
a  bull-buffalo.  Otherwise  I’d  never  have 
found  the  place.” 

“You  must  get  him  and  bring  him  down 
here,  Jack,”  said  Coline,  decidedly.  “For 
all  we  know  he  may  be  only  half-supplied 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  That  third  tent 
was  probably  meant  for  him.  There  really 
couldn’t  have  been  time  enough  to  carry 
many  supplies  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
Perhaps  he  is  actually  in  need.” 

“I’ll  go  now,”  I  answered. 

Coline  gave  me  one  of  her  swift,  warm 
looks.  “You’re  a  dear.  Jack” — she  would 
not  have  said  that  either,  the  day  before — 
“but  you’d  better  have  some  breakfast 
first.” 

“Very  well,”  I  answered.  “Since  the  old 
fellow  has  been  up  there  for  a  couple  of 
months,  I  guess  we  can  let  him  wait  an¬ 
other  couple  of  hours.” 

I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  why  everybody 
always  prefixed  “old”  when  speaking  of 
Saltonstall,  for  the  captain  could  not  have 


been  much  over  fifty.  Perhaps  it  was  due 
to  his  old-fashioned  courtliness  of  manner 
and  a  certain  fatherly  benignity.  Then 
also,  it  is  a  sea-going  custom  to  speak  of  a 
ship’s  master  as  “the  old  man.”  Certain¬ 
ly,  though,  Saltonstall,  when  arrayed  in  his 
fine  shore-going  clothes  and  strolling  tl^f 
principal  avenue  of  some  port,  considered 
himself  quite  a  dashing  young  buck. 

So  I  left  Coline  shining  in  the  warm, 
brating  early  morning  sun  like  some  lovely 
lotus-flower  from  the  petals  of  which  the 
dew  has  not  yet  dried,  and  went  back  to 
the  camp,  where  I  started  a  fire  in  the 
stove  and  made  the  coffee  and  an  omelet 
of  turtle’s  eggs  garnished  with  thin,  crisp 
slices  of  bacon,  all  of  which  with  toasted 
ship’s  biscuit  constitutes  a  little  breakfast 
that  no  magnate  need  despise.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  I  must  say  that  it  lacked 
savor  for  me,  in  spite  of  my  early  excursion. 

Coline,  also,  appeared  quiet  and  thought¬ 
ful  and  w'ithout  her  customary  appetite. 
Hearing  me  sigh  like  a  wind-broken  por¬ 
poise,  she  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  I 
would  have  liked  it  much  better  if  she  had 
looked  at  me  and  cried.  There  are  a  lot  of 
different  ways  to  laugh;  and  w'hile  Coline’s 
mirth  was  always  genuine  and  spontaneous, 
just  now  it  held  quite  a  different  note  from 
the  low,  gurgling  tone  which  goes  with  the 
w'arm,  melting  look  of  tender  amusement 
sometimes  seen  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman 
who  is  laughing  and  loving  at  the  same 
time.  She  laughed  now  as  she  had  laughed 
in  San  Francisco  when  we  had  so  candidly 
discussed  our  proposed  voyage. 

“Don’t  look  so  cut  up.  Jack,”  said  she. 
“Think  of  poor  old  Anthony  perched  up 
there  in  his  hole  in  the  rocks  reading  psalms 
aloud  to  keep  from  going  off  his  head.  It’s 
downright  pathetic.” 

“That’s  what  makes  me  so  sad,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

“But  why?  You  ought  to  be  glad  that 
if  you  happened  to  fall  off  a  cliff  and  break 
your  neck  there  would  be  somebody  to  take 
care  of  me.” 

“I  never  had  any  intention  of  falling  off 
a  cliff  and  breaking  my  neck,”  I  answered, 
“and  I’m  not  very  keen  about  having  any¬ 
body  else  take  care  of  you.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I’ve  managed  that  part  of  it  as 
well  as  it  could  be  done.  Just  look  at  the 
garden:  potatoes  a  foot  high  and  no  potato- 
bugs,  and  peas  and  beans  and  corn  and 
Jerusalem  artichokes  that  you  can  swing 
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your  hammock  from  in  another  month. 
And  I  don’t  take  any  chances,  either,”  I 
went  on,  rather  hotly.  “I  love  to  swim, 
but  when  I  take  my  dip  in  the  morning 
I  never  go  out  above  my  waist  for  fear 
of-” 

“Ornythryncodiplodoccus?” 

“—some  possible  accident  which  might 
leave  you  to  rip  the  shoots  out  of  the  gar¬ 
den  yourself,”  I  answered  sulkily.  “And 
while  I’ve  been  taking  care  of  myself  as 
though  I  were  the  last  hope  and  salvation 
of  a  royal  race,  old  Saltonstall  has  been  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  cave  reading  psalms  and  prowl¬ 
ing  along  the  cliffs  looking  us  over  through 
his  marine  glasses  to  see  that  we  were  all 
sound  and  sane.  It  makes  me  tired.  Coline. 
When  I  see  your  father  again  I’m  going  to 
tell  him  exactly  what  I  think  about  it  all.” 

Coline  nodded.  “I’m  going  to  insult  him, 
too,”  she  answered.  “To  tell  the  truth. 
Jack,  I’m  rather  disappointed  in  Dad.  He 
has  fallen  below  my  former  opinion  of  him. 
There  would  have  been  something  rather 
big  and  Spartan  and  heroic  in  a  man’s 
kidnapping  his  dearly  beloved  daughter  and 
leaving  her  with  a  trusted  friend  on  a  deso¬ 
late  island,  rather  than  see  her  marry 
against  his  will.  But  to  leave  an  old  he 
nurse,  as  you  say,  tucked  up  in  the  rocks 
and  watching  over  us  through  a  spy-glass 
—the  flash  we  saw  must  have  come  from 
that — takes  away  all  the  romance.  I  am 
very  cross  with  Dad.” 

“When  your  father  stuck  you  off  here,” 
said  I,  “he  was  thinking  less  of  heroics  than 
of  getting  you  away  from  V on  Reibnitz.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  he  would  have  shut  you  up 
in  a  castle  or  buried  you  off  in  the  forest 
with  the  faithful  gamekeeper.  Having  no 
castle,  he  sent  you  here  with  two  devoted 
henchmen  to  look  after  you.  I  thought  it 
pretty  awful  that  he  should  have  left  you 
here  with  me  alone.” 

“Then  why  not  have  let  us  all  remain 
together  instead  of  making  poor  old  An¬ 
thony  haul  off  to  a  cave  like  a  yogi  or  lama? 
No,  Jack,  it  was  the  canary-bird  idea.” 

“Don’t,  Coline,”  I  protested.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact  I’ll  bet  you  what  you  like 
that  his  going  off  by  himself  was  Salton- 
stall’s  own  idea.  Either  he  was  ashamed 
to  face  us  after  serving  us  as  he  had,  or 
else  he  had  imagination  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  how’  much  more  romantic  the  situation 
would  be  for  us  without  a  third  person. 
He’s  got  a  lot  of  delicacy,  old  Saltonstall, 


and  he  didn’t  want  to  wedge  in.  As  for 
his  watching  us  through  his  glasses,  that 
was  merely  to  satisfy  himself  that  we  were 
in  good  shaf)e.  Besides,  it  must  have  been 
pretty  lonely  for  him.  But  your  father 
never  had  any  of  what  you  call  the  ‘canary- 
bird  cage’  idea.  He  never  wanted  to  force 
me  on  you,  and  he  jolly  well  knew  that  I 
would  never  force  myself.  He  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  I  would  never  hav^e  taken 
advantage  of  your  being  alone  with  me  to 
make  love  to  you.” 

“I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  if 
you  had,”  said  Coline,  p>ensively. 

My  heart  sank,  for  here  was  the  former 
Coline  back  again:  the  San  Francisco 
Coline,  cool,  impiersonal,  and  detached. 
Only  yesterday  she  had  been  Coline  of  the 
Secret  Isle;  a  Galatea  ready  to  quicken  in 
the  atmosphere  of  love  which  continually 
surrounded  her.  I  sighed  again  and  rose. 

“I’m  off  to  hunt  up  Saltonstall,”  I  said. 
“I  suppose  the  poor  old  chap  will  be  terri¬ 
bly  upset  at  being  found  out.  But  we  real¬ 
ly  can’t  let  him  go  on  living  like  a  cave- 
dweller.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Coline,  absently. 

So  off  I  started  for  the  lake  and  made 
my  way  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  not  mount¬ 
ing  by  the  ledge,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  startle 
the  captain.  No  sound  came  from  above, 
so  I  moved  back  far  enough  to  see  the  rim 
of  the  ledge,  then  lifted  my  voice  in  a  hail. 

“Captain  Saltonstall!”  I  shouted.  “Oh, 
Captain  Saltonstall!” 

CHAPTER  XII 

FROM* FOP  TO  HERMIT,  AND  RETURN 

There  was  no  answer  to  my  summons, 
so  presently  I  called  again:  “Come  on  out. 
Captain,  unless  you  want  me  to  come  up.” 

This  fetched  him,  and  the  next  moment 
I  saw  his  long,  dejected  face  and  enormous, 
drooping  mustache  pushed  out  over  the  rim 
of  the  ledge  as  he  stared  down  at  me, 
shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side. 

“Ha,  Jack,”  said  he  in  his  rumbling  bass, 
“I  was  afraid  that  you  would  find  me  out. 
Ha— come  up,  my  dear  fellow — that  is, 
hem,  if  you  feel  that  you  care  to  resume 
our  friendly  relations  after  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“Of  course  I  do,”  I  answered,  struck 
with  a  sudden  pity  for  the  poor  old  chap. 
So  I  ran  around  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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ledge  and  mounted  quickly  to  the  little 
shelf  in  front  of  the  cavern,  where  Salton- 
stall,  still  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  came 
forward  to  meet  me.  My  first  glance 
showed  me  that  he  had  changed  in  some 
subtle  way. 

The  former  jauntiness  of  his  general  ex¬ 
pression  had  given  place  to  a  peculiar  air, 
not  precisely  of  melancholy  but  of  deep, 
p)ervading  calm.  There  was  an  odd,  dis¬ 
tant  look  in  the  large,  luminous  eyes,  which 
seemed  less  prominent  than  formerly,  and 
the  deep  lines  of  his  long  face  appeared  to 
be  in  the  process  of  becoming  erased.  The 
big  mustache  and  the  curly  hair  about  his 
temples  had  whitened  visibly. 

I  gave  him  my  hand,  which  he  took  in 
his  big,  bony  one  and  squeezed  warmly  be¬ 
fore  letting  it  fall. 

“And  how  is  Miss  Satterlie?”  were  his 
first  words. 

“Splendid,”  I  answered,  “and  sends  you 
her  love,  Captain.” 

A  glow  spread  over  his  face,  and  his  eyes, 
which  appeared  to  have  receded  farther 
under  their  bushy  brows,  grew  moist.  “God 
bless  her.  It  is  very  lovable  and  Christian 
of  you  both.  Jack,  to  bear  no  malice  for 
what  has  occurred.  When  did  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  I  was  here?” 

“This  morning,”  I  answered;  “but  I  had 
my  suspicions  yesterday  when  I  went 
around  the  beach  hunting  turtle’s  eggs  and 
found  your  tracks  in  the  sand.  Then  I 
caught  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  the  front  lens 
of  your  glass.  Coline  had  seen  it,  too.  You 
ought  to  remember  to  pull  out  the  sun 
sleeve.  Captain,  when  spying  from  cover.” 

He  made  a  gesture  of  protest.  “Don’t 
say  ‘spying,’  Jack,  my  dear  boy.  That  is 
such  a  disagreeable  word — though  no  doubt 
I  deserve  it.  But  I  never  meant  to  spy 
up>on  you.  Jack — you  understand — in  a 
meddlesome  sense.  I  wished  merely  to  as¬ 
sure  myself  that  all  was  well  with  you  both. 
But  come  inside.  The  sun  is  getting  hot.” 

He  ushered  me  into  the  cave  with  as 
much  courtliness  as  if  we  had  been  enter¬ 
ing  a  palace.  It  was  not  a  bad  place,  and 
the  view  from  the  shelf  of  rock  was  sup>erb: 
first  the  lake,  which  shone  like  burnished 
silver,  then  the  green  fringe  of  jungle,  and  be¬ 
yond,  the  topaz  sea.  Nor  was  it  bad  in¬ 
side,  being  cool  and  spacious,  with  little 
shelves  and  niches  of  which  the  captain 
had  availed  himself  with  all  of  a  sailor’s 
ingenuity.  A  canvas  hammock  of  the  sort 


used  in  the  sick-bay  of  a  man-of-war  made 
him  a  comfortable  bed,  and  neatly  stowed 
were  sundry  sacks  and  small  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  his  supplies.  A  little  kerosene  stove 
and  a  few  cooking  utensils  were  disposed  on 
a  small  shelf. 

Saltonstall  up-ended  a  couple  of  packing- 
boxes  and  we  seated  ourselves.  I  observed 
that  he  was  freshly  shaved  and  his  shirt 
and  trousers  were  spotlessly  clean,  the  lat¬ 
ter  even  freshly  creased. 

“And  how  have  you  been  getting  on,  my 
dear  Jack?”  he  asked.  “And  have  you  been 
very  much  bored  at  this  captivity?”  He 
looked  me  over,  approvingly.  “I  must 
say.  Jack,  that  you  are  looking  uncommon¬ 
ly  fit.  And  Miss  Satterlie - ?” 

“She  is  in  perfect  health,”  I  answered, 
“and  up  to  this  time  appears  to  have  been 
in  excellent  spirits.  But  I  wouldn’t  answer 
for  her  contentment  if  she  were  to  be  coop¬ 
ed  up  on  this  island  for  another  couple  of 
months.  The  worst  of  it  is.  Captain,  it 
was  all  quite  unnecessary—”  and  I  proce¬ 
ed  to  tell  him  of  Coline’s  decision  in  regard 
to  Von  Reibnitz.  Rather  to  my  surprise, 
this  information  did  not  appear  to  move 
him  greatly. 

“That  is  extremely  good  news  and  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it.  Jack,”  said  he.  “But 
you  must  know  that  Mr.  Satterlie’s  idea  in 
confining  his  daughter  on  this  island  was 
not  entirely  the  breaking  off  of  her  infatua¬ 
tion  for  Von  Reibnitz.  That  was — ha— in 
the  nature  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  No 
such  refined  and  charming  young  lady  as 
Miss  Satterlie  could  for  very  long  continue 
to  be  attracted  by  such  a  scoundrel  as  Von 
Reibnitz.” 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  Satterlie 
had  certainly  given  me  to  understand  that 
this  was  the  one  essential  object  of  our 
voyage. 

Saltonstall  appeared  to  be  very  much  em¬ 
barrassed.  He  tugged  at  his  flowing  mus¬ 
tache,  and  the  color  deepened  in  a  face 
which  had  grown  somewhat  ascetic. 

“Then  what  the  dickens  was  his  idea?”  I 
demanded. 

Saltonstall  avoided  my  eye.  “Can’t  you 
guess.  Jack?”  he  asked,  in  some  confusion. 

“Do  you  mean  to  intimate,”  I  asked, 
“that  he  cooped  us  up  here  together  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  fall  in  love  with  me?" 

Saltonstall  threw  out  his  hands  entreat- 
ingly.  “Come,  come,  my  dear  fellow,”  he 
said,  soothingly,  for  I  had  jumped  up,  cap- 
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si/ing  the  packing-box,  and  begun  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  narrow  coniines  of  the 
cave.  I  was  angrier,  even,  than  when  I 
had  discovered  that  we  were  marooned. 
So  Coline  was  right.  It  was  the  “canary- 
bird  cage”  after 
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his  big  eyes,  which  under  excitement  had 
begun  to  bulge  again.  Neither  of  us  sp)oke 
for  some  moments.  Then  I  said,  rather 
awkwardly: 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Saltonstall. 
I  didn’t  quite  understand.” 

“Don’t  speak  of  it,  my  dear  Jack.  I 
acted  only  as  my  instincts  prompted  me. 
But  I  hope  that  you  cherish  no  resentment 
against  Mr.  Satterlie - ” 

“It  must  have  been  pretty  lonely  for  you 
here,”  said  I. 

Saltonstall  shrugged  his  big,  bony  shoul¬ 
ders.  “For  the  first  few  days  it  was  rather 
trying,”  he  replied,  “but  I  soon  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  my  seclusion.  Let  me  tell  you. 
Jack — and  I  know  that  you  will  under¬ 
stand — it  has  brought  me  nearer  God.  I 
have  always  thought  that  some  day  when 
I  retired  from  the  sea  I  might  find  some 
secluded  nook  in  which  to  devote  myself  to 
religious  exercises  and  a  personal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  seafarer’s 
p)oint  of  view.  These  last  two  months  have 
given  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  medi¬ 
tation.  They  have  shown  me  wherein  I 
have  been  remiss  to  God  and  my  fellow- 
man  in  many  ways.  Whistler,  in  spite  of 
his  many  hidebound  errors  of  a  restricted 
orthodoxy,  is  right  in  many  respects.  I  am 
now  inclined  to  believe  that  his  denimcia- 
tion  of  what  he  calls  ‘sinful  pride’  is  quite 
correct.  I  realize  that  I  have  erred  deeply 
in  this. regard;  my  love  of  personal  adorn¬ 
ment — you  understand — and  ogling  women 
on  the  streets;  not,  of  course,  with  any  evil 
intention,  but  merely  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion - ” 

“Put  on  your  clothes,”  I  interrupted, 
“and  come  down  to  pay  your  respects  to 
Coline.  She’s  exjjecting  you  for  luncheon, 
and  if  we  don’t  show  up  pretty  soon  she’ll 
be  getting  nervous.  Put  on  the  nicest 
things  you’ve  got,  because  she’  always 
thinks  of  you  as  the  best-dressed  man  of 
her  acquaintance - ” 

“My  dear  Jack!” 

“She  does,  though,”  I  answered,  stub¬ 
bornly.  “We  were  talking  about  you  the 
other  day  and  she  said:  ‘I’ll  bet  you  what 
you  like.  Jack,  that  if  you  were  to  run  on 
Captain  Saltonstall  shipwrecked  on  some 
desert  island  you’d  find  him  costumed  as 
if  he  were  going  to  a  lawn-party.’  ” 

“Oh,  come.  Jack,  my  dear  fellow!” 

“Her  very  words.  Now  get  to  work  and 
live  up  to  them.” 


“But  Jack,”  he  protested,  “she  really 
didn’t  say  that.  You’re  drawing  on  your 
imagination.” 

“She  certainly  did,”  I  answered,  emphat¬ 
ically.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Coline  had  said 
something  to  that  effect,  one  day,  and  if  I 
laid  it  on  a  bit  strong  I  did  it  honestly 
enough.  The  Whistlerian  method  is  right 
enough  in  its  way;  but  if  I  were  to  become 
a  maker  of  maxims,  the  first  should  be: 
“Honesty  should  always  be  tempered  by 
politeness.” 

Saltonstall’s  face  glowed,  losing  much  of 
its  asceticism.  It  did  me  good  to  see  it. 
“Ha — Jack,”  said  he,  with  a  suggestion  of 
his  former  heartiness,  “that  is  indeed  a 
compliment.  But  there — ”  his  face  length¬ 
ened  again —  “I  have  forsworn  such  van¬ 
ities.  ‘Sinful  pride,’  Whistler  calls  the  vain 
adornment  of  the  body,  and  he  is  right. 
To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear  Jack,  too  much 
of  my  time  has  been  spent  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  person  and  not  enough 
up>on  the  consideration  of  my  soul.” 

“I  do  not  believe  it.  Captain,”  I  answer¬ 
ed,  positively,  “if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so.  In  dressing  well  you  are  follow¬ 
ing  a  natural  instinct  of  evolution.  The 
higher  the  form  of  life  the  more  pleasing  its 
outw'ard  appearance  to  the  eye.  Compare, 
for  instance,  a  slimy  crocodile  or  a  barnacle- 
covered  sea-turtle  with  the  satiny  skin  and 
glorious  hair  of  a  beautiful  woman.  But  as 
we  can’t  very  well  go  around  in  our  skin 
and  hair,  we  turn  naturally  to  handsome 
fabrics.  After  all,  our  bodies  are  the  earth¬ 
ly  habitations  of  our  souls  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  made  worthy  of  them,  outwardly  as 
well  as  inwardly.” 

He  drew  his  long  mustache  through  his 
fingers  and  stared  at  me  with  a  brightened 
face. 

“I  catch  your  meaning.  Jack,”  said 
he,  rather  weakly.  “No  doubt  you  are 
right,  to  some  extent.  But  the  holy  proph¬ 
ets  and  martyrs  were  often  dirty  and  un¬ 
kempt.” 

“Well,  conditions  have  changed,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “Nowadays  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  lack  of  resp>ect  for  the  soul — to 
house  it  in  such  a  dingy  tabernacle.  To-day, 
we  find  the  most  righteous  of  men  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  about  their  persons;  and 
certainly  a  sincere  cleric  who  is  well-dressed 
and  neat  influences  more  jjeople  to  his 
professed  religion  than  he  would  if  he  were 
dirty  and  untidy.” 
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Saltonstall  beamed  at  me,  and  his  lus¬ 
trous  eyes  began  to  come  out  of  their  caves. 
He  slapped  his  lean  thigh.  “By  Jove,  my 
dear  fellow,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  wish  that 
Whistler  could  hear  you  say  that.  I  have 
often  felt  the  same  thing,  but  lacked  your 
clear,  comprehensive  ability  for  expressing 
it.  Ha—”  His  face  began  to  glow  with  its 
andent  eagerness  and  he  strode  to  a  recess 
of  the  cavern,  from  which  he  hauled  a  can- 
v-as  sack.  He  began  to  tug  at  the  cords 
which  fastened  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 
“Since  Miss  Satterlie  has  paid  this  tribute 
to  my  good  taste,  I  can  scarcely  do  other¬ 
wise  than  live  up  to  it — can  I,  Jack?” 

He  loosed  the  cord  and  began  to  haul 
out  garment  after  garment,  whites  and 
strip^  drills  and  similar  tropical  costumes, 
all  of  which  had  been  neatly  pressed, 
then  rolled  smooth  and  stopped  with  ends 
of  tape.  “Let  me  see.  Jack — what  shall  I 
put  on?  Here  is  a  natty  white  serge  which 
I  had  made  in  San  Francisco.”  He 
twitched  out  the  bow-knots  of  the  tapes  and 
let  the  clothes  unroll,  then  held  them  off 
and  regarded  them  in  consternation. 

“Dear  me,  bat  I  am  afraid  that  they 
are  sadly  creased — hem — ha — but  that  can 
soon  be  remedied.  I  have  a  little  ap¬ 
paratus  here — ”  He  hurried  to  a  small 
“ditty-box,”  as  sailors  call  these  little  kits, 
and  produced  therefrom  a  patent  flat-iron 
of  the  sort  which  is  heated  from  within  by 
methylated  spirits.  “Come,  my  dear  Jack 
—if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  will  try  to  make  myself  comme  il  faut." 

Never  had  I  seen  such  a  wondrous  change 
in  a  man.  The  hermit  had  suddenly  be¬ 
come  a  fop.  One  would  never  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  happy,  glowing  face  as  that  sad, 
reposeful  one  which  had  been  turned  to  me 
on  my  arrival  and  which  suggested  a  soul 
far  removed  from  earthly  vanities. 

“Coline  asked  me  to  bring  back  some 
fresh  fish,”  I  observed,  “so  while  you  are 
dressing  I  might  go  down  to  the  lake  and 
try  my  luck.  I  left  my  bait-can  dowm  there 
in  a  pool  in  the  rocks.”  ' 

“All  right.  Jack — if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  excuse  me  for  about  an  hour. 
And  I  say,  Jack — ”  he*  hesitated,  a  little 
awkwardly —  “would  it  be  asking  too  much 
of  your  friendship  to  run  the  scissors  along 
my  hair  in  the  back?  Of  course,  you  un¬ 
derstand,  my  dear  fellow,  I  should  not 
think, of  making  such  a  request  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances - ” 


“Nonsense,”  said  I,  stifling  a  grin,  “where 
are  your  scissors?  I  have  always  felt  that 
a  great  tonsorial  artist  has  been  lost  in  me.” 

He  dived  again  into  the  ditty-box  and 
produced  the  scissors.  I  seated  him  on  the 
end  of  a  case  with  his  back  to  the  light  and 
proceeded  to  trim  his  black,  curling  hair 
with  great  elegance.  One  would  have 
thought  that  I  had  saved  his  life  by  a  skil¬ 
ful  operation,  so  profuse  were  his  acknowl¬ 
edgments.  Then,  leaving  him  to  complete 
his  toilet,  I  made  my  way  down  to  the  lake 
and  was  soon  hauling  in  a  mess  of  fine,  sil¬ 
very  fish  which  resembled  whiting. 

I  was  putting  away  my  line  when  Salton¬ 
stall  hailed  me  and  I  went  back  up  to  the 
cave,  where  I  beheld  a  marvelous  transfor¬ 
mation.  Saltonstall  was  fully  costumed  in 
a  handsome  suit  of  carefully  pressed  white 
serge,  with  a  mauve-colored  madras  shirt,  a 
turned-down  collar  with  a  dark  purple  neck¬ 
tie,  purple  socks,  and  white  buckskin  shoes. 
Set  jauntily  on  his  lustrous,  curling  hair 
was  a  Panama  hat  of  the  finest  fiber,  and 
he  wore  a  narrow  belt  of  pearl-colored  suMe. 
A  bamboo  stick  with  a  silver  band  com¬ 
pleted  a  costume  which  would  have  at¬ 
tracted  admiring  attention  at  the  Newport 
Casino.  His  big,  fierce  mustache  had 
changed  its  angle  of  declination  and  soared 
up  on  a  line  with  his  ears. 

“How  is  that.  Jack?”  he  asked,  anxious¬ 
ly.  “Not  overdone,  I  trust.  But  I  really 
can’t  disappoint  Miss  Satterlie,  considering 
her  flattering  tribute  to  my  personal  taste.” 

“If  Whistler  were  to  see  you  now,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “he  would  be  tongue-tied  on  the 
matter  of  sinful  pride.  You  make  me  quite 
homesick.  Captain.  I  shall  have  to  rig  out 
a  little  myself.” 

He  glanced  at  me  critically.  “You  are 
all  right  enough  for  the  camp.  Jack,”  said 
he,  “but  since  we  are  to  lunch  with  Miss 
Satterlie,  it  would  do  no  harm  if  you  were 
to  freshen  up  a  bit.  Otherwise  I  should 
feel  rather  overdressed.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  I  began,  when,  happening  to 
glance  at  Saltonstall,  I  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  looking  past  me,  with  so  fiercely  in¬ 
tent  a  gaze  that  I  swung  about  to  examine 
its  object. 

“God  bless  my  soul!”  cried  Saltonstall, 
reaching  for  his  marine  glasses,  which  hung 
by  a  strap  from  a  spike  of  rock.  “A 
sail - ” 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  stared  out  to 
sea.  Sure  enough,  there  on  the  sharp 
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horizon  was  a  tiny  speck  of  snowy  white. 
Saltonstall  fastened  it  with  his  glasses. 

“A  schooner,”  he  muttered.  “Now  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that?  Whistler  is  not 
due  for  several  weeks!” 

He  handed  me  the  binoculars  with  a  hand 
that  trembled  slightly.  Focusing  on  the 
sail,  I  saw  that  it  was,  as  he  said,  a  schoon¬ 
er,  beating  up  close-hauled  toward  the  is¬ 
land.  But  far  off  as  the  vessel  was,  I  did 
not  think  that  it  was  the  Sabbath  Day.  For 
one  thing,  the  sails  looked  too  snowy  white, 
and  for  another,  there  was  something  in  the 
expression  of  the  rig  which  was  not  the 
same.  Saltonstall  voiced  my  thought. 

“That  is  not  the  Sabbath  Day,  Jack,” 
said  he.  “Then  what  can  she  be?” 

“She  seems  to  be  working  for  the  island,” 
I  answered. 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  that.”  He  took 
the  glasses  and  examined  her  again,  then 
handed  them  to  me  with  a  shake  of  his 
head. 

The  breeze  was  fresh  and  the  schooner 
came  up  at  a  good  clip.  Saltonstall  and  I 
watched  her  in  tense  silence,  passing  the 
glasses  from  hand  to  hand. 

“Whoever  it  is  seems  to  know  the  pass¬ 
age,”  said  he,  presently.  “He’s  making 
dead  for  the  entrance.  But  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  get  in  with  this  breeze — unless  his  vessel 
will  point  almost  into  the  wind’s  eye. 
There’s  no  room  to  tack  ship  between  the 
reefs — for  the  average  schooner,  that  is.  A 
modern  yacht  might  do  it,  if  smartly  han¬ 
dled.” 

“The  more  I  study  that  fellow,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  a  yacht.” 

“The  same  idea  was  in  my  owm  mind. 
Jack,”  answ’ered  Saltonstall.  “But  why 
should  anybody  come  here  in  a  yacht?” 

“There  is  one  person  who  might  do  so,” 
I  answered. 

Saltonstall’s  bushy  eyebrows  •  lifted. 
“You  mean  Mr.  Satterlie?” 

“None  other,”  I  replied.  “But  the  funny 
part  of  it.  Captain,  is  that  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  this  vessel  beating  up  to 
the  island  is  the  Sayonara.” 

“Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  your  Sayonara?” 
His  jaw  dropped. 

“Did  you  ever  see  her  under  sail?”  I 
asked. 

“No;  but  I  thought  that  you  had  laid 
her  up?” 

“I  was  going  to  lay  her  up,  but  at  the 


last  moment  I  decided  to  offer  her  for  char-  t 
ter.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  might  as 
well  be  working  for  her  keep.  Now  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  Mr.  Satterlie 
has  taken  her,  then  sent  her  to  Tahiti,  jobed 
her  there,  coming  on  a  liner,  and  is  making 
a  run  over  here  to  see  how  we  were  getting 
on.”  I  handed  him  the  glasses.  “Take  a 
look  at  her.  Captain.  Notice  the  angular 
heel  in  this  little  breeze.  Trading  schoon¬ 
ers  stand  up  straighter  than  that.  The 
Sayonara  likes  to  sail  on  her  ear.  That 
was  always  my  chief  objection  to  her.  She’s 
stiff  enough  once  she  gets  her  lee  scuppers 
under,  but  she  was  built  to  sail  on  her  side.” 

Saltonstall  glued  his  eyes  to  the  lenses. 

“By  Jove,  Jack!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  b^ 
lieve  you’re  right,  my  dear  fellow.  That  is 
certainly  a  yacht.  Traders  carry  more 
head-sails.  Well,  well,  it  must  be  that  Mr. 
Satterlie  has  chartered  the  boat,  as  you 
say,  and  run  down  to  look  us  over.  Come, 
Jack,  we  must  go  down  at  once  to  acquaint 
Miss  Satterlie  with  the  good  news.  The 
chances  are  that  she  has  not  yet  sighted 
the  schooner,  as  we  are  much  higher  here. 
Come,  Jack.” 

“All  right,”  I  answered,  “let’s  go.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WHO  LEASED  THE  SAYONARA? 


Down  we  went  over  the  rocks  and 
through  the  scrub,  Saltonstall  mincing  along 
like  a  dancing-master  for  fear  of  wiping  the 
pipe-clay  off  his  buckskin  shoes  on  a  rough 
stone  or  sticking  a  thorn  through  his  im¬ 
maculate  serge.  But  I  had  no  desire  to 
laugh  at  the  dear  old  chap.  I  could  not 
help  but  reflect  on  his  unselfish  loyalty  in 
having  voluntarily  exiled  himself  to  live  in 
a  cave  and  chant  the  psalms  and  play  the 
r61e  of  Aldebaran,  lest  some  possible  harm 
befall  Coline.  Not  that  Aldebaran  chanted 
many  psalms,  as  I  gather;  but  the  protec¬ 
tive  idea  was  there.  I  had  gone  up  pre¬ 
pared  to  curse  him  and  I  came  down  want¬ 
ing  to  hug  him. 

But  these  reflections  were  somewhat  mar¬ 
red  by  the  idea  that  within  two  or  three 
hours  I  should  be  saying  certain  things  to 
Mr.  Satterlie  calculated  to  terminate  the 
friendship  of  a  lifetime. 

Saltonstall  became  very  nervous  as  we 
approached  the  camp.  Twice  he  dropped 
his  stick  and  once  he  stumbled  and  would 
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have  fallen,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
immaculate  costume,  if  I  had  not  flung  out 
an  arm  to  catch  him. 

“I  say.  Jack,”  he  stammered,  “how  do 
you  think — ha — that  Miss  Satterlie  will  re¬ 
ceive  me?”  His  eyes  bulged  at  me  with  all 
of  their  old  app>eal. 

“Rather  coldly,  I’m  afraid,”  I  answered. 
“You  see.  Captain,  what  she  might  be  able 
to  forgive  in  her  father  you  could  scarcely 
expect  her  to  pardon  in  an  outside  person.” 

He  shrank  into  his  clothes.  “She  is  quite 
right,”  he  mumbled  miserably.  “And  yet. 
Jack,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  acted 
otherwise.  Do  you?” 

I  stoppyed  short  in  my  tracks.  Saltonstall 
stopped  also.  At  any  other  time  the  ap- 
f)eal  in  his  eyes  might  have  aroused  my 
compassion.  But  I  was  sore,  clean  through, 
and  being  sore  I  may  have  been  a  bit 
cruel. 

“No,”  I  answered,  slowly,  “no  doubt  you 
acted  according  to  your  convictions,  as 
Whistler  would  say.  But  I  can  tell  you 
this:  Coline  was  almost  mine  until  this 
morning,  when  we  discovered  that  you  were 
here  on  the  island.  Then  she  reverted  sud¬ 
denly  to  her  San  Francisco  state  of  mind.” 

He  blushed  like  an  old  maid  listening  to 
a  love  story.  “Jack — my  dear  Jack - ” 

“Oh,  come  on,”  I  answered.  “Let’s  tod¬ 
dle  along  and  play  out  the  last  act  of  the 
of>era — bouffe.  After  all.  I’m  the  only  one 
to  get  singed — and  I  never  traded  much  on 
my  charms,  anyhow.  All  that  I  ask  now 
is  to  talk  to  Satterlie  for  about  ten  min¬ 
utes - ” 

W’e  plowed  on  in  silence,  Saltonstall  fol¬ 
lowing  me  like  a  dog  being  led  to  his  bath. 
As  we  passed  the  spring,  busy  as  ever  boil¬ 
ing  up  diminutive  volcanoes  of  sand,  I  re¬ 
marked: 

“The  British  Admiralty  used  to  put 
goats  on  these  islands.  So  far,  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  discover  a  single  blood  rela¬ 
tion - ” 

“Jack — I  beseech  you - ” 

“There’s  my  garden,”  I  snapped.  “Pota¬ 
toes  almost  ready  to  bloom — and  Satterlie 
swimming  in  here  on  my  schooner.  .  .  . 
There’s  Coline.” 

There  indeed  was  Coline.  She  came  run¬ 
ning  down  the  beach  to  meet  us,  cheeks 
aglow,  eyes  bright,  and  her  sunny  hair  tum¬ 
bling  about  her  ears.  Without  waiting  for 
Saltonstall  to  make  his  formal  bow,  she 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  then  gave  him  a 


sort  of  hug.  He  captured  her  hand  and  V] 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  as  I  looked  into  his  ' 
face  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  been 
for  two  months  entirely  alone. 

“You’re  forgiven.  Captain,”  said  Coline, 
for  the  good  old  chap  ap()eared  to  have  lost 
his  tongue.  “You’ve  seen  the  schooner 
coming  in?  Is  it  the  Sabbath  Day?" 

“We  think  it’s  the  Sayonara  with  your 
father  aboard,”  said  I,  wishing  to  give  Sal¬ 
tonstall  a  little  time  to  pull  himself  to¬ 
gether. 

“The  Sayonara! .  .  .  Daddy! .  .  .”  Co¬ 
line  shriek^.  "Really,  Jack?  Oh,  what  fun! 
Listen,  Jack;  let’s  put  on  our  best  clothes 
and  receive  him  very  formally  and  tell  hb 
that  we  like  the  island  and  have  decided  to 
remain  on  indefinitely.  .  .  She  skipped 
around  like  a  small  child.  “Are  you  sure 
that  it’s  Dad?” 

I  reached  for  Saltonstall’s  glasses,  which 
he  had  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  which, 
with  his  immaculate  costume,  gave  him 
rather  the  air  of  a  wealthy  British  tourist 
going  to  the  races  at  Trouville  than  that  of 
a  sea-captain  marooned  on  Secret  Island, 
recently  dwelling  in  a  cave  and  writing  an 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Focusing  carefully  on  the  schooner,  which 
was  beating  up  to  the  island  with  a  light 
head-wind,  I  saw  at  once  that  there  could 
be  absolutely  no  doubt.  It  was  my  yacht, 
right  enough,  marching  up  to  the  entrance 
with  as  much  assurance  as  if  she  had  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  the  place.  Saltonstall  him¬ 
self,  who  when  in  the  revenue  service  had 
made  the  first  really  accurate  charts  of  the 
outlying  reefs,  had  approached  with  great 
caution  and  under  shortened  sail.  But  my 
little  schooner  came  waltzing  in  like  an 
American  girl  invited  to  lead  a  court  cotil¬ 
lion  under  the  august  eyes  of  titled  dow¬ 
agers. 

Saltonstall  was  watching  the  schooner 
narrowly  and,  as  it  seemecl  to  me,  with  a 
rather  puzzled  expression.  Catching  my 
eye  upon  him,  he  shook  his  head. 

“Mr.  Satterlie  is  either  imprudent.  Jack,” 
said  he,  “or  else  he  has  got  a  sailing  master 
that  knows  this  island  better  than  I.  He  is 
standing  straight  in  for  the  entrance  under 
full  sail,  as  you  see,  and  once  inside  he  will 
have  to  haul  sharply  on  the  wind  and  point  j 
up  very  closely  to  weather  the  end  of  the 
inner  reef.  I  should  not  care  to  try  it  ' 
with  the  Sabbath  Day.” 
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“The  Sayonara  will  point  right  into  the 
wind’s  eye,  Captain,”  I  answered. 

“Risky,  my  dear  fellow — risky,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “It  is  not  like  Mr.  Satterlie  to  take 
unnecessary  chances.  .  .  .” 

Coline  interrupted  him.  “Come  on. 
Jack,”  said  she,  “let’s  rig  out  in  our  best, 
then  not  go  down  to  meet  him.  We  can  be 
playing  dummy  bridge  or  something  when 
he  arrives,  and  we  will  look  up  coolly  from 
our  game  and  say:  “Oh,  good  morning. 
When  did  you  arrive?  Do  stop  for  lunch- 
con.  .  .  . 

Her  voice  died  away  as  she  glanced  at 
my  face.  When  I  had  told  Saltonstall  that 
I  intended  to  give  Satterlie  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  was  no  idle  threat.  I  had 
been  angry  then,  but  I  was  even  angrier 
DOW.  Satterlie,  as  I  saw  it,  had  not  only 
exposed  his  daughter  to  hardship  and  dan¬ 
ger  (for  she  might  have  been  taken  ill  or 
met  with  some  accident),  but  he  had  made 
fools  of  us  both  with  his  silly  “canary- 
cage”  idea.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
now  he  had  apparently  weakened  in  his 
resolution  and  was  coming  in  p>erson  to  see 
how  we  fared  and  to  raise  the  siege. 

I  thought  of  how  we  had  toiled  at  clear¬ 
ing  the  brush  and  turning  the  soil  and 
planting  our  garden  under  the  impression 
that  we  were  destined  for  an  exile  of  many 
months,  and  now  here  he  was  coming  to 
spoil  everything,  making  the  whole  mad  ad¬ 
venture  futile  and  unnecessary.  He  had 
gone  too  far — and  not  far  enough.  I  meant 
to  have  it  out  with  Satterlie  within  the  next 
three  hours,  and  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  that 
we  should  be  on  speaking  terms  thereafter. 

Coline  may  have  seen  something  of  this 
in  my  face,  for  as  our  eyes  met  the  joyous¬ 
ness  in  her  own  was  effaced  like  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  beach  under  the  shadow  of  a 
drifting  cloud. 

“Jack,”  she  cried,  “what  makes  you  look 
that  way?  Aren’t  you  glad  that  Daddy’s 
coming  to - ” 

“Open  the  door  of  the  cage?”  I  answered 
bitterly.  “Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  wasn’t 
thinking  of  that.” 

“What  then?” 

“That  I’m  going  to  make  him  sorry  he 
ever  shut  it,”  I  answered.” 

“Oh,  come.  Jack,  my  dear  fellow,”  began 
Saltonstall,  propit iatingly.  But  an  angry 
flush  came  suddenly  on  Coline’s  cheeks  and 
her  eyes  sparkled. 

“Indeed!”  said  she.  “Then  you  think 
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that  it  has  been  such  a  terrible  hardship  to 
have  been  shut  up  here  with  me  for  these 
last  two  months?” 

“I  didn’t  realize  it  until  this  morning,”  I 
answered,  “but  I  do  now.  And  I  realize 
the  indignity  of  it,  too.  Your  father  has 
not  played  fair.  He  told  me  that  we  were 
off  for  a  long  voyage  and  that  he  had  given 
Captain  Saltonstall  orders  to  stop  at  about 
fifty  different  islands - ” 

“But  so  he  did.  Jack,”  Saltonstall  pro¬ 
tested. 

“ — After  leaving  us  here,  p>erhaps,”  I 
growled.  “Mere  equivocation.  That’s 
worse  than  downright  lying.” 

“I  won’t  have  you  talk  so  of  Dad!”  cried 
Coline. 

“All  right,”  I  answered,  “then  I  won’t. 
I’d  much  rather  talk  to  him — and  that’s  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  intend  to  do.” 

Coline  turned  her  shoulder  to  me.  Of 
what  might  have  been  passing  in  her  mind 
I  had  no  idea.  But  Saltonstall  was  much 
distressed. 

“Oh,  I  say.  Jack,”  he  remonstrated,  “don’t 
let  us  have  any  recriminations.  Remember 
that  Mr.  Satterlie  was  acting  for  what  he 
thought  to  be — ha — your  best  interests  as 
well  as  those  of — hem — Miss  Coline ” 

“Then  what  does  he  want  to  come  but¬ 
ting  in  for  at  this  early  stage  of  the  game,” 
I  interrupted,  “if  he  really  did  have  the 
canary-cage  idea  in  mind.” 

“Jack! — Jack!”  Saltonstall’s  voice  was 
stem.  “I  fear  that  you  forget  yourself.” 

I  stared  at  him,  surprised,  for  all  trace 
of  his  usual  apologetic  manner  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  there  was  an  expression  such 
as  I  had*  never  seen  on  his  big,  benevolent 
face.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  had 
said  anything  coarse.  Besides,  it  was  Coline 
who  had  started  the  “canary-bird”  business. 

She  was  standing  now  with  her  back 
squarely  turned  to  me,  and  as  I  stared  at 
her  a  sort  of  ripple  seemed  to  run  through 
her  light,  graceful  figure.  Saltonstall  ob¬ 
served  it,  glanced  at  me,  and  shook  his 
head  wamingly. 

Hot,  angry,  and  a  little  puzzled,  I  turned 
away  from  the  pair  of  them  and  watched 
the  schooner,  which  was  now  nearly  at  the 
entrance.  She  came  tripping  along  as  de¬ 
murely  as  a  girl  going  to  market,  ignoring 
the  ugly  menace  of  the  reefs  as  the  same 
young  lady  might  disregard  the  mutters 
from  a  parcel  of  thugs  in  front  of  a  pot¬ 
house.  Then  in  she  glided,  and  we  could 
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see  the  hands  running  aft  to  flatten  down 
the  mainsheet  as  she  swung  gracefully  to 
look  the  breeze  directly  in  the  eye.  Deej)- 
drafted,-  fine  of  bows,  and  as  sweetly 
delicate  of  line  as  Coline’s  own  self,  her 
w’ay  alone  carried  her  half  of  the  required 
distance;  and  one  could  see  that  she  was 
smartly  handled,  as  before  this  “shoot” 
was  lost  the  tremulous  flutter  in  the  hoist 
of  the  mainsail  was  erased  and,  forging 
slowly  ahead  at  a  graceful  heel,  she  weath¬ 
ered  by  a  safe  margin  the  farthest  outpost 
where  the  white-uniformed  sentries  flung 
high  their  snowy  dolmans  in  salute.  Then, 
with  headsails  drawing  and  mainsheet  slack¬ 
ed  away,  she  paid  off  to  swing  gracefully  in 
toward  the  lagoon. 

Coline  had  possessed  herself  of  Salton- 
stall’s  glasses  and  was  eagerly  searching  the 
decks  of  the  yacht.  I  had  not  spK)ken  to 
either  of  them  since  Saltonstall’s  rebuke 
and,  standing  a  little  aloof,  I  watched  the 
smart  evolutions  aboard  my  schooner  in 
gloomy  silence.  As  she  drew  in  on  the  land, 
down  came  foresail  and  forestaysail,  while 
a  couple  of  hands  stood  by  to  let  go  the 
anchor.  I  had  about  decided  to  go  back 
to  the  camp,  there  to  wait  until  Coline  had 
greeted  her  father  before  intruding  my  un¬ 
grateful  presence,  when  she  turned  to  me, 
rather  pale  of  face  and  with  a  curious  gleam 
in  her  eyes. 

“You  can  save  your  pique  for  a  later 
date.  Jack,”  said  she  quietly.  “Father  is 
not  aboard  the  Sayonara." 

“How  do  you  know?”  I  asked. 

She  gave  me  a  malicious  little  smile. 
“Because,”  she  answered,  “it  was  not 
father  who  chartered  her.” 

“Then  who  was  it?” 

“Count  Konrad  Von  Reibnitz,”  answered 
Coline,  and,  turning  on  her  heel,  walked 
slowly  back  up  the  beach. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

A  GENTLEMANLY  SCOUNDREL 

Saltonstall  and  I  stared  at  each  other, 
then  at  the  yacht,  now  almost  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  lagoon.  Down  went  the  helm 
as  we  were  watching  her,  and  as  she  pre¬ 
sented  her  broadside  in  rounding  up  we  ob¬ 
served  a  white-clad  figure  standing  beside 
the  w’heel  examining  us  through  a  pair  of 
binoculars. 

Saltonstall  stoop>ed  over,  picked  up  his 


glasses,  and  wiped  the  lenses  carefully  with  ^ 
his  cambric  handkerchief,  then  looked  at  me 
with  a  bewildered  face. 

“What  does  it  mean.  Jack?”  he  asked 
“How  could  Von  Reibnitz  possibly  discover 
that  she  was  here?” 

“Did  Whistler  know  what  island  you  and 
Satterlie  selected  for  our  prison?”  I  asked 
harshly. 

“No,”  he  answered,  “but  your  suspicions 
are  unworthy  of  you,  my  dear  Jack.  Mr. 
Whistler  would  never  have  betrayed  us. 
Lacking  as  he  may  be  in  some  of  the  finer 
sensibilities,  he  is  nevertheless  a  man  of 
honor.  The  only  person  who  knew  our  ac¬ 
tual  destination  was  Mr.  Satterlie  him¬ 
self.” 

“But  Whistler  knew  that  the  plan  was  to 
leave  us  on  some  out-of-the-way  island,  did 
he  not?”  I  snapfied. 

“Yes,”  Saltonstall  admitted,  “but  he 
would  never - ” 

“He  has,  though,”  I  interrupted,  and 
told  him  of  how  I  had  met  Ibe  mate  coming 
out  of  Craven’s  oflSce.  “The  old  shark 
had  him  shadowed,”  I  concluded  bitterly, 
“and,  finding  that  he  belonged  to  the  S<i- 
bath  Day,  had  no  difiSculty  in  forming  his 
conclusions.  He  then  got  in  touch  with 
Von  Reibnitz  and  sold  him  the  information. 
Von  Reibnitz  studied  his  chart,  and  by  a 
lucky  guess  hit  on  Secret  Island  as  the  place 
where  Satterlie  had  very  likely  hidden  his 
daughter.  He  then  chartered  the  Saygnofa 
— and  here  he  is.  Very  likely  he  has  al¬ 
ready  visited  several  islands  which  might 
have  served  the  purpose.  I  seem  to  sec 
trouble  ahead.” 

Saltonstall’s  face  underwent  a  curious 
change  as  I  talked.  The  faces  of  many 
people  otten  suggest  those  of  certain  of  the 
lower  animals:  pigs,  goats,  monkeys,  sheep, 
and  others.  Saltonstall  had  often  remind^ 
me  of  a  horse — a  fine  old  Hambletonian 
sire.  But  now,  as  I  watched,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  staid  family  equine  gave  way  to 
that  of  the  war-horse  who  hears  from  afar 
the  roll  of  drums.  His  nostrils  seemed  to 
dilate,  his  upper  lip  was  raised,  and  I 
caught  the  gleam  of  his  strong  yellow  teeth, 
while  the  luminous,  bulging  eyes  were  filled 
with  fire.  What  a  marvelous  change  was 
here  from  the  old  beau  and  the  hermit  de-  / 
claiming  the  Psalms  of  David  in  his  cave!  | 
The  man  looked  dangerous,  aind  was.  ^ 

“Ha — ”  said  he,  and  his  usually  hollow 
bass  held  a  harsh  and  ominous  note,  “I 
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shall  have  something  to  say  to  Mr.  Whistler 
when  we  meet  again.  You  should  have  told 
me  of  this  before,  Jack.”  > 

“Whistler  begged  me  not  to,”  I  answered, 
“but  I  should  have  done  so  all  the  same  if 
I  had  known  your  real  plans.  Satterlie 
gave  me  to  understand  that  we  were  to 
sail  about  on  the  schooner.  He  lied  to  me, 
damn  him!” 

The  Sayonara  had  shot  into  the  wind  and 
presently  lost  her  way,  when  the  jib  came 
scraping  down  and  the  anchor  splashed  over 
ihe  bow.  Scarcely  had  it  gone  when  a  gig 
took  the  water,  four  hands  dropped  into  it, 
and  after  them  the  man  in  white  clothes. 
A  moment  later  and  the  boat  was  pulling  in 
toward  the  beach  with  lusty  strokes.  Sal- 
tonstall  and  I  watched  it  in  silence,  he  tug¬ 
ging  at  his  big  mustache,  with  a  scowl. 

“Do  you  think  that  he  would  dare  try  to 
take  her  by  force?”  he  asked. 

“From  all  accounts  he’s  quite  capable  of 
it,”  I  answered.  “If  he  does  there  will  be 
some  dead  men  scattered  along  this  beach.” 

“Quite  so.  Jack — quite  so.  Ha — he  shall 
never  take  her  while  we  are  alive,  my  boy.” 

“What  if  she  chooses  to  go  with  him?”  I 
demanded.  ‘‘She's  quite  capable  of  that.” 

“Oh,  no.  Jack — she  would  never  do  that! 
She  told  you  that  she  had  decided  not  to 
marry  him.” 

“She  might  have  decided  not  to  marry 
him,”  I  answered,  “and  yet  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
island,  if  only  to  get  back  at  her  father. 
She’s  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and  she’s 
angry  with  me.” 

“But  surely  she  would  not  put  us  in  such 
a  position,”  Saltonstall  protested.  “She 
knows  that  we  would  never  permit  the 
step,  and  as  she  is  now  her  own  mistress 
such  a  decision  on  her  part  would  put  us 
utterly  in  the  wrong.  If  it  came  to  a  fight. 
Von  Reibnitz  would  be  justified  in  his  act.” 

This  was,  of  course,  quite  true.  Coline 
was  now  of  age,  and  Saltonstall  and  I  had 
absolutely  no  legal  ground  on  which  to 
stand  should  we  attempt  to  detain  her  by 
force  against  her  own  will.  Von  Reibnitz 
would,  of  course,  be  the  first  to  appreciate 
this  fact. 

“Let’s  go  up  and  talk  to  her  before  he 
gets  here,”  I  answered. 

There  was  little  time  to  lose,  for  the  boat 
was  half-way  to  the  beach.  So  we  turned 


on  our  heels  and  hurried  back  to  the  camp, 
where  we  found  Coline  sitting  quietly  in  the 
hammock  with  Lalla  Rookh  purring  beside 
her.  She  looked  up  questioningly,  and  I 
noticed  that  her  face  was  rather  pale  and  her 
eyes  gleaming  with  suppressed  excitement. 

I  went  straight  to  the  point  with  no  pream¬ 
ble,  for  which  indeed  there  was  no  time. 

“Coline,”  I  said,  “it  appears  that  Von 
Reibnitz  has  found  us  out,  probably  through 
Whistler’s  blabbing.  He  has  come  to  get 
you  and  to  take  you  away.  Do  you  want 
to  go  with  him?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered.  “I’ve  had  enough 
of  this  place.  I  think  that  we  had  all  bet¬ 
ter  go.” 

“Captain  Saltonstall  and  I  think  differ¬ 
ently,”  I  answered.  We  believe  that  you 
should  wait  here  for  the  Sabbath  Day,  which 
is  due  to  return  in  another  month.  Of 
course,  you  are  of  age  now  and  your  own 
mistress,  and  we  have  no  legal  right  to  de¬ 
tain  you.  Nevertheless,  we  intend  to  try.” 

Her  red  lips  curved  in  a  slight,  ironical 
smile.  “Don’t  be  silly.  Jack.  What  could 
you  two  do  in  the  face  of  Konrad  and  his 
whole  crew?” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen,”  I  answered. 

“Quite  so.  Miss  Coline,”  said  Saltonstall 
quietly.  “Such  a  decision  on  your  part 
would  lead,  I  fear,  to — ha — bloodshed.  I 
happen  to  know  a  good  deal  about  this 
man  Von  Reibnitz,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
would  rather  see  you  between  the  paws  of 
a  tiger  than  in  his  power.  Although  we 
may  be  quite  in  the  wrong.  Jack  and  I  are 
prepared  to  resist  such  a  situation  to  the 
— hem — limits  of  our  strength.  You  must 
not  go  with  him,  my  dear.” 

“But  you  are  crazy!”  Coline  leaped  from 
the  hammock  and  stood  facing  us  with  flash¬ 
ing  eyes.  “Von  Reibnitz  is  a  gentleman!” 

“Hell  is  full  of  such  gentlemen,”  I  an¬ 
swered  roughly,  for  I  could  hear  the  clatter 
of  oars  as  the  boat  ran  up  on  the  beach. 
“He  won’t  get  you  without  a  fight.  Coline, 
and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  much  against  a  dozen  or 
odd,  but  we’ll  try  our  best.  So  go  ahead 
and  do  what  you  like.”  And  I  turned  on 
my  heel  and  went  to  my  tent,  where  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  buckle  on  a  brace  of  revolvers; 
then,  picking  up  a  rifle  and  belt,  I  came  out 
and  handed  them  to  Saltonstall. 

Coline  watched  us  in  stony  silence. 


The  next  instalment  of  "Kidnapping  CoUne”  will  appear  in  the  December  number. 
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In  ‘wfiich 
the  Crime  Doctor 
teaches  a  '^uior 
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IT  IS  a  small  world  that  flocks 

I  to  Switzerland  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  It  is  also  a  world 
■  largely  composed  of  that  particu¬ 

lar  class  which  provided  Dr.  Dollar  with  the 
majority  of  his  cases.  He  was  therefore  not 
surprised,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  the 
great  Excelsior  Hotel,  in  Winterwald,  to 
feel  a  diflSdent  touch  on  the  shoulder,  and  to 
look  round  upon  the  sunburnt  blushes  of  a 
quite  recent  patient. 

George  Edenborough  had  taken  Winter¬ 
wald  on  his  wedding-trip — a  wedding-trip 
that  would  never  have  been  without  Dr. 
Dollar’s  wise  intervention — and  nothing 
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would  suit  him  and  his  nut-brown  bride  but 
for  the  doctor  to  join  them  at  their  table.  It 
was  a  slightly  embarrassing  invitation;  but 
he  had  a  reason  for  not  persisting  in  a  first 
refusal;  and  the  bride  carried  the  situation 
with  a  breezy  vitality,  while  her  groom 
chose  a  wine  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  newcomer  explained  that  he  had  ar- 
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rived  by  the  afternoon  train  but  had  not 
cwne  straight  to  the  hotel. 

“Then  you  won’t  have  heard  of  our  great 
adtement,”  said  Mrs.  Edenborough,  “and 
I’m  afraid  you  won’t  like  it  when  you  do.” 

“If  you  mean  the  strychnine  affair,”  re¬ 
turned  Dollar,  with  a  certain  deliberation, 
"I  heard  one  version  before  I  had  been  in 
the  place  an  hour.  I  can’t  say  that  I  did  like 
it  But  I  should  be  interested  to  know  what 
you  both  think  about  it  all.” 

Edenborough  returned  the  wine-list  to 
the  waiter  with  sepulchral  injunctions. 
“Are  you  telling  him  about  our  medical 
scandal?”  he  inquired  briskly  of  the  bride. 
“My  dear  doctor,  it’ll  make  your  profes¬ 
sional  hair  stand  on  end!  Here’s  the  local 
practitioner  been  prescribing  strychnine 
pills  warranted  to  kill  in  twenty  minutes!” 

“So  I  hear,”  said  the  Crime  Doctor,  dryly. 

“The  poor  brute  has  been  frightfully  over¬ 
worked,”  continued  Edenborough,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  a  more  phlegmatic  front  than  he  had 
expected  of  the  British  faculty.  “They  say 
he  was  up  two  whole  nights  last  week;  he 
seems  to  be  the  only  doctor  in  the  place,  and 
the  hotels  are  full  of  fellows  doing  their 
level  best  to  lay  themselves  out.  We’ve  had 
two  concussions  of  the  brain  and  one  com¬ 
plicated  fracture  this  very  week.  Still,  to 
go  and  give  your  patient  a  hundred  times 
more  strychnine  than  you  intend — !” 

“But  what  about  his  patient?”  inquired 
the  doctor.  “If  half  that  one  hears  is 
true,  he  wouldn’t  have  been  much  loss.” 

“Not  much,  I’m  afraid,”  said  Lucy  Eden¬ 
borough,  with  the  air  of  a  Roman  matron 
turning  down  her  thumbs. 

“He’s  a  fellow  who  was  at  my  private 
school,  just  barely  twenty-one,  and  making 
an  absolute  fool  of  himself,”  explained 
Edenborough,  touching  his  glass.  “It’s  an 
awful  pity.  He  used  to  be  such  a  nice  little 
chap.  Jack  Laverick.” 

“He  was  nice  enough  when  he  w'as  out 
here  a  year  ago,”  the  bride  admitted,  “and 
he’s  still  a  sp)ortsman.  He  won  half  the 
toboggan  races  last  season,  and  took  it  all 
delightfully;  he’s  quite  another  p)erson  now, 
and  gives  himself  absurd  airs  on  top  of 
everything  else.  Still  I  shall  exi)ect  Mr. 
Laverick  either  to  sweep  the  board  or  break 
bis  neck.  He  evidently  wasn’t  bom  to  be 
poisoned!” 

“Did  he  come  to  grief  last  year,  Mrs. 
Edenborough?” 

“He  only  nearly  had  one  of  his  ears  cut 


off  in  a  spill  on  the  ice-run!  So  they  said; 
but  he  was  tobogganing  again  next  day.” 

“Dr.  Alt  looked  after  him  all  right  then, 
I  hear,”  added  Edenborough,  as  the  cham¬ 
pagne  arrived.  “But  I  only  wish  you 
could  take  the  fellow  in  hand!  He  really 
used  to  be  a  decent  chap;  but  it  would  take 
even  you  all  your  time  to  make  him  one 
again,  Dr.  Dollar.” 

The  Crime  Doctor  smiled  as  he  raised  his 
glass  and  returned  compliments  across  the 
bubbles.  It  was  the  smile  of  a  man  with 
bigger  fish  to  fry;  yet  it  was  he  who  came 
back  to  the  subject  of  young  Laverick, 
asking  if  he  had  not  a  tutor  or  somebody 
to  look  after  him,  and  what  the  man  meant 
by  not  doing  his  job. 

In  an  instant  both  the  Edenbofoughs  had 
turned  upon  their  friend.  Poor  Mr.  Scarth 
was  not  to  blame!  Poor  Mr.  Scarth,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  had  been  a  master  at  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school  at  which  Jack  Laverick  and 
George  Edenborough  had  been  boys.  He 
was  a  splendid  fellow  and  very  p>opular  in 
the  hotel,  and  there  was  nothing  but  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  in  his  difficult  relations  with 
Laverick.  His  charge  was  of  age,  and  in  a 
position  to  send  him  off  at  any  moment,  as 
indeed  he  was  always  threatening  in  his  cups. 
But  there  again  there  was  a  special  diffi¬ 
culty:  one  cup  was  more  than  enough  for 
Jack  Laverick,  whose  weak  head  for  wine 
was  the  only  excuse  for  him. 

“Yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  last 
year,”  said  Mrs.  Edenborough,  in  a  thought¬ 
ful  voice;  “at  least,  one  never  heard  of 
it.  And  that  makes  it  all  the  harder  on 
poor  Mr.  Scarth!” 

Dollar  declared  that  he  was  burning  to 
meet  the  unfortunate  gentleman;  the  couple 
exchanged  glances,  and  he  was  told  to  wait 
till  after  the  concert,  at  which  he  had  better 
sit  with  them.  Was  there  a  concert?  His 
face  lengthened  at  the  prospect,  and  the 
bride’s  eyes  sparkled  at  his  expense;  she 
would  not  hear  of  his  shirking  it,  but  went 
so  far  as  to  cut  dinner  short  in  order  to 
obtain  good  seats.  She  was  one  of  those 
young  women  who  have  both  a  will  and  a 
way  with  them,  and  Dollar  soon  found  him¬ 
self  securely  i>enned  in  the  gallery  of  an 
ambitious  ballroom  with  a  stage  at  the 
other  end. 

The  concert  came  up  to  his  most  sardonic 
expectations,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  a 
boredom  only  intensified  by  the  behavior  of 
some  crude  humorists  in  the  rows  behind. 
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Inferior  song  followed  inferior  song,  and 
each  earned  a  more  vociferous  encore  from 
those  gay  young  gods.  A  not  unknown 
novelist  told  dialect  stories  of  purely  ter¬ 
ritorial  interest;  a  lady  recited  with  astound¬ 
ing  spirit;  another  fiddled,  no  less  courage¬ 
ously;  but  the  back  rows  of  the  gallery  were 
quite  out  of  hand  when  a  black-avis^  gen¬ 
tleman  took  the  stage,  and  had  not  op>ened 
his  mouth  before  those  back  rows  were  rows 
of  Satans  reproving  sin  and  clapping  with 
unsophisticated  gusto. 

“Who’s  this?”  asked  Dollar,  instantly 
aware  of  the  change  behind  him;  but  even 
Lucy  Edenborough  would  only  answer, 
“Hush,  doctor!”  as  she  bent  forward  with 
shining  eyes.  And  certainly  a  hairpin 
could  not  have  dropped  unheard  before  the 
dark  performer  relieved  the  tension  by 
plunging  into  a  scene  from  “Pickwick.” 

It  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Jingle’s  mono¬ 
logue  on  the  Rochester  coach — and  the  im¬ 
mortal  nonsense  was  inimitably  given.  Yet 
nobody  could  have  been  less  like  the  ema¬ 
ciated  prototype  than  this  tall,  tanned  man, 
with  his  short  black  mustache,  and  the 
flashing  teeth  that  bit  off  every  word  with 
ineffable  snap  and  p>oint. 

“  ‘Mother — tall  lady,  eating  sandwiches — 
forgot  the  arch — crash — knock — children 
look  round — mother’s  head  off — sandwich 
in  her  hand — no  mouth  to  put  it  in — ’  ”  and 
his  own  grim  teeth  only  added  to  the  fun 
and  swelled  the  roar. 

He  waited  darkly  for  them  to  stop,  the 
wilful  absence  of  any  amusement  on  his 
side  enormously  increasing  that  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  And  when  it  came  to  the  episode  of 
Donna  Christina  and  the  stomach-piunp, 
with  the  culminating  discovery  of  Don 
Bblaro  Fizzgigin  the  main  pip)e  of  the  public 
fountain,  the  guffaws  of  half  the  house 
eventually  drew  from  the  other  half  the 
supreme  compliment  of  exasp>erated  de¬ 
mands  for  silence.  Mrs.  George  Eden¬ 
borough  was  one  of  the  loudest  offenders. 
George  himself  had  to  wipe  his  eyes.  And 
the  Crime  Doctor  had  forgotten  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  crime. 

“That  chap’s  a  genius!”  he  exclaimed, 
when  a  double  encore  had  been  satisfied 
by  farther  and  smaller  doses  of  Mr.  Jingle, 
artfully  held  in  reserve.  “But  who  is  he, 
Mrs.  Edenborough?” 

“Poor  Mr.  Scarth!”  crowed  the  bride, 
brimming  over  with  triumphant  fun. 

But  the  doctor’s  mirth  was  at  an  end. 


“That  the  fellow  who  can’t  manage  a  bit 
of  a  boy,  when  he  can  hold  an  audience  like 
this  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand?”  And  at 
first  he  looked  as  though  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  then  all  at  once  as  though  he 
could.  But  by  that  time  the  Edenboroughs 
were  urging  Scarth’s  poverty  in  earnest 
and  Dollar  could  only  say  that  he  wanted  to 
meet  him  more  than  ever. 

The  wish  was  not  to  be  gratified  without  a 
further  sidelight  and  a  fresh  surprise;  for  as 
George  and  the  doctor  were  repairing  to  the 
billiard-room,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
lengthy  program,  they  found  a  group  of 
backs  up>on  the  threshold  and  a  ribald  up¬ 
roar  in  full  swing  within.  One  voice  was  in 
the  ascendent,  and  it  was  sadly  indistinct; 
but  it  was  also  the  voice  of  the  vanquished, 
belching  querulous  futilities.  The  cold  steel 
thrusts  of  an  autocratic  Jingle  cut  it  shorter 
and  shorter;  it  ceased  altogether;  and  the 
men  in  the  doorway  made  way  for  Mr. 
Scarth,  as  he  hurried  a  disheveled  youth  off 
the  scene  in  the  most  approved  constabulai)- 
manner. 

“Does  it  often  happ>en,  George?”  Dol¬ 
lar’s  arm  had  slipped  through  his  former 
patient’s,  as  they  slowly  followed  at  thdr 
distance. 

“Most  nights,  I’m  afraid.” 

“And  does  Scarth  always  do  what  he 
likes  with  him — afterward?” 

“Always;  he’s  the  sort  of  fellow  who  can 
do  what  he  likes  with  most  p>eople,”  (k- 
clared  the  young  man,  missing  the  point 
“You  should  have  seen  him  at  the  last  con¬ 
cert,  when  those  fools  behind  us  behaved 
even  worse  than  to-night;  it  wasn’t  his  turn, 
but  he  came  out  and  put  them  right  in 
about  a  second,  and  had  us  all  laughing  tbe 
next!  It  was  just  the  same  at  school; 
everybody  was  afraid  of  Mostyn  Scarth, 
boys  and  men  alike;  and  so  is  Jack  Laver- 
ick  still — in  spite  of  being  of  age  and  having 
the  money-bags — as  you  saw  for  yourseli 
just  now.” 

“Yet  Scarth  lets  this  sort  of  thing  h^ 
pen  continually?” 

“It’s  pretty  difficult  to  prevent.  A  glaa 
about  does  it,  as  I  told  you,  and  you  can’t 
be  at  a  fellow’s  elbow  all  the  time  in  a  plact 
like  this.  But  some  of  Jack’s  old  pals  haw 
had  a  go  at  him.  Do  you  know  what  they’w 
done?  They’ve  taken  away  his  Old  Eto-j 
nian  tie,  and  quite  right  too!”  _  '| 

“And  there  w'as  nothing  of  all  this  last 
year?” 
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“So  Lucy  says;  I  wasn’t  here.  Mrs. 
Laverick  was,  by  the  way;  she  may  have 
made  the  difference;  but  being  his  own  mas¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  sent  Jack  to  the  dogs 
altogether.  Scarth’s  the  only  person  to 
pull  him  up — unless — unless  you’d  take 
him  on,  doctor!  You — you’ve  pulled  harder 
cases  out  of  the  fire,  you  know!” 

They  had  been  sitting  a  few  minutes  in 
the  lounge.  Nobody  was  near  them;  the 
young  man’s  face  was  alight  and  his  eyes 
were  shining.  Dollar  took  him  by  the  arm 
once  more,  and  they  went  together  to  the 
lift. 

“In  any  case  I  must  make  friends  with 
your  friend  Scarth,”  he  said.  “Do  you 
happen  to  know  his  number?” 

Eidenborough  did — it  was  144 — but  he 
seemed  dubious  as  to  another  doctor’s  re¬ 
ception  after  the  tragedy  that  might  have 
happened  in  the  adjoining  room. 

“Hadn’t  I  better  intr^uce  you  in  the 
morning?”  he  suggested,  with  much  def¬ 
erence,  in  the  lift.  “I  —  I  hate  repeating 
things — but  I  want  you  to  like  each  other, 
and  I  heard  Scarth  say  he  was  fed  up  with 
doctors!” 

This  one  smiled.  “I  don’t  wonder  at  it.” 

“Yet  it  wasn’t  Mostyn  Scarth  who  gave 
Dr.  Alt  away.” 

“No?” 

Edenborough  shook  his  head  as  they  left 
the  lift  together.  “No,  doctor.  It  was  the 
chemist  here,  a  chap  called  Schickel.  But 
for  him  Jack  Laverick  would  be  a  dead  man; 
and  but  for  him  again,  nobody  need  ever 
have  heard  of  lus  narrow  shave.  He 
spotted  the  mistake  and  then  started  all  the 
gossip.” 

“I  know,”  said  the  doctor,  nodding. 

“But  it  was  a  terrible  mistake!  Deci¬ 
grams  instead  of  milligrams — so  I  heard — 
just  a  hundred  times  too  much  strychnine 
in  each  pill!” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  said  John  Dollar, 
quietly.  “I  have  the  prescription  in  my 
pocket.” 

“You  have,  doctor?” 

“Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low!  I  told  you  I  had  heard  one  version  of 
the  whole  thing.  It  was  Alt’s.  He’s  an 
old  friend — but  you  wouldn’t  have  said  a 
word  about  him  if  I  had  told  you  that  at 
the  time — and  I  still  don’t  want  it  generally 
known.” 

“You  can  trust  me,  doctor,  after  all 
you’ve  done  for  me!” 


“Well,  Alt  once  did  more  for  me.  I  want 
to  do  something  for  him — that’s  all.” 

And  his  knuckles  still  ached  from  the 
young  man’s  grip,  as  they  rapped  smartly 
at  the  door  of  144. 

II 

It  was  opened  a  few  inches  by  Mostyn 
Scarth.  His  raiment  was  still  at  concert- 
pitch,  but  his  face  even  darker  than  it  had 
been  as  the  Crime  Doctor  saw  it  last. 

“May  I  ask  who  you  are,  and  what  you 
want?”  he  demanded — not  at  ail  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Jingle — rather  in  the  voice  that 
most  p)eople  would  have  raised. 

“My  name  is  Dollar,  and  I’m  a  doctor.” 

The  self-announcement,  pat  as  a  polysyl¬ 
lable,  had  a  foreseen  effect  only  minimb^ 
by  the  precautionary  confidence  of  Dr. 
Dollar’s  manner. 

“Thanks  very  much!  I’ve  had  about 
enough  of  doctors!” 

And  the  door  was  shutting  when  the  in¬ 
truder  got  in  a  word  like  a  wedge.  “Ex¬ 
actly!” 

Scarth  frowmed  through  a  chink  just  wide 
enough  to  show  both  his  eyes.  It  was  the 
intruder’s  tone  that  held  his  hand. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  he  demanded 
with  more  control. 

“That  I  want  to  see  you  about  the  other 
doctor — this  German  fellow,”  returned  Dol¬ 
lar,  against  the  grain.  But  the  studied 
phrase  admitted  him. 

“Well,  don’t  raise  your  voice,”  said 
Scarth,  lowering  his  own  as  he  shut  the 
door  softly  behind  them.  “I  believe  I  saw 
you  down-stairs  outside  the  bar.  So  I  need 
only  explain  that  I’ve  just  got  my  bright 
young  man  off  to  sleep  on  the  other  side  of 
those  folding  doors.” 

Dollar  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
the  other  room  was  as  good  as  Scarth’s, 
which  was  much  bigger  and  better  ap¬ 
pointed  than  his  own.  But  he  sat  down  at 
the  oval  table  imder  the  electric  chandelier, 
and  came  abruptly  to  his  point. 

“About  that  prescription,”  he  began,  and 
straightway  produced  it  from  his  pocket. 

“Well?  ^^^t  about  it?”  the  other  que¬ 
ried,  but  only  keenly,  as  he  sat  down  at  the 
table  too. 

“Dr.  Alt  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Scarth.” 

Mostyn  Scarth  exhibited  the  slight  but  im¬ 
mediate  change  of  front  due  from  gentleman 
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to  gentleman  on  the  strength  of  such  a 
statement;  his  grim  eyes  softened  with  a 
certain  sympathy;  but  the  accession  left 
his  gravity  the  more  pronounced. 

“He  is  not  only  a  friend,”  continued  Dol¬ 
lar,  “but  the  cleverest  and  best  man  I  know 
in  my  profession.  I  don’t  speak  from  mere 
loyalty;  he  was  my  own  doctor  before  he 
was  my  friend.  Mr.  Scarth,  he  saved  more 
than  my  life  when  every  head  in  Harley 
Street  had  been  shaken  over  my  case.  All 
the  baronets  gave  me  up;  but  chance  or  fate 
brought  me  here,  and  this  little  unknown 
man  performed  the  miracle  they  shirked, 
and  made  a  new  man  of  me  off  his  own  bat. 
I  wanted  him  to  come  to  London  and  make 
his  fortune;  but  his  work  was  here,  he 
wouldn’t  leave  it;  and  here  I  find  him  under 
a  sorry  cloud.  Can  you  wonder  at  my 
wanting  to  step  in  and  speak  up  for  him, 
Mr.  Scarth?” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  know  exactly  how 
you  must  feel,  and  am  very  glad  you  have 
spoken,”  rejoined  Mostyn  Scarth,  cordially 
enough  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
“But  the  cloud  is  none  of  my  making,  Dr. 
Dollar,  though  I  naturally  feel  rather 
strongly  about  the  matter.  But  for 
Schickel,  the  chemist,  I  might  be  seeing  a 
coflSn  to  England  at  this  moment!  He’s  the 
man  who  found  out  the  mistake  and  has 
since  made  all  the  mischief.” 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  a  mistake,  Mr. 
Scarth?”  asked  Dollar  quietly. 

“What  else?”  cried  the  other,  in  blank 
astonishment.  “Even  Schickel  has  never 
suggested  that  Dr.  Alt  was  trying  to  com¬ 
mit  a  murder!” 

“Even  Schickel!”  repeated  Dollar,  with  a 
subtle  significance.  “Are  you  suggesting 
that  there’s  no  love  lost  between  him  and 
Alt?” 

“I  was  not  indeed,”  returned  Scarth, 
much  more  astonished.  “No.  That  never 
occurred  to  me  for  a  moment.” 

“Yet  it’s  a  small  place,  and  you  know 
what  small  places  are.  Would  one  man  be 
likely  to  spread  a  thing  like  this  against 
another,  if  there  were  no  bad  blood  be¬ 
tween  them?” 

Scarth  could  not  say.  The  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  true,  and  made  such  a  justi¬ 
fiable  sensation.  He  was  none  the  less 
frankly  interested  in  the  suggestion.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  a  tantalizing  glimmer 
of  the  Crime  Doctor’s  meaning.  Their 
heads  were  closer  together  across  the  end 
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of  the  table;  their  eyes  were  joined  for  a 
moment  of  mutual  probing. 

“Can  I  trust  you  with  my  own  idea,  Mr. 
Scarth?” 

“That’s  for  you  to  decide.  Dr.  Dollar.” 

“I  shall  not  breathe  it  to  another  soul — 
not  even  to  Alt  himself — till  I’m  sure.” 

“You  may  trust  me,  doctor.  I  don’t 
know  what’s  coming,  but  I  sha’n’t  give  it 
away.” 

“Then  I  shall  trust  you  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  contradicting  what  I  just  said.  I 
am  sure — between  ourselves — that  the  pre¬ 
scription  now  in  my  hands  is  a  clever  for¬ 
gery!” 

Scarth  held  out  his  hand  for  it.  A  less 
deliberate  announcement  might  have  given 
him  a  more  satisfactory  surprise;  but  he 
could  not  have  looked  more  incredulous 
than  he  did,  nor  subjected  Dollar  to  a  cooler 
scrutiny. 

“A  forgery  with  what  object.  Dr.  Dol¬ 
lar?” 

“That  I  don’t  pretend  to  say.  I  merely 
state  the  fact — in  confidence.  You  have 
your  eyes  upon  a  flagrant  forgery.” 

Scarth  raised  them,  twinkling.  “My 
dear  Dr.  Dollar,  I  saw  him  write  it  out 
myself!” 

“Are  you  quite  sure?” 

“Absolutely,  doctor!  This  lad.  Jack 
Laverick,  is  a  pretty  handful;  without  a 
doctor  to  frighten  him  from  time  to  time,  I 
couldn’t  cope  with  him  at  all.  His  people 
are  in  despair  about  him — but  that’s  an¬ 
other  matter.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
I  took  him  to  Dr.  Alt  myself,  and  this  is 
.the  prescription  they  refused  to  make  up. 
Schickel  may  have  a  spite  against  Alt,  as 
you  suggest,  but  if  he’s  a  forger  I  can  only 
say  he  doesn’t  look  the  part.” 

“The  only  looks  I  go  by,”  said  the  Crime 
Doctor,  “are  those  of  the  little  document  in 
your  hand.” 

“It’s  on  Alt’s  paper.” 

“Anybody  could  get  hold  of  that.” 

“But  you  suggest  that  Alt  and  Schickel 
have  been  on  bad  terms?” 

“That’s  a  better  p>oint,  Mr.  Scarth;  that’s 
a  much  better  p)oint,”  said  Dollar,  smiling — 
and  then  ceasing  to  smile,  as  he  produced 
a  magnifying  lens.  “Allow  me  to  switch 
on  the  electric  standard,  and  do  me  the 
favor  of  examining  that  handwriting  with 
this  loop;  it’§  not  very  strong,  but  the  best 
I  could  get  here  at  the  photographer’s 
shop.” 
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“It’s  certainly  not  strong  enough  to  show 
anything  fishy,  to  my  inexperience,”  said 
Scarth,  on  a  sufficiently  close  inspection. 

“Now  look  at  this  one.” 

Dollar  had  produced  a  second  prescrip¬ 
tion  from  the  same  p)ocket  as  before.  At 
first  sight  they  seemed  identical. 

“Is  this  another  forgery?”  inquired 
Scarth,  with  a  first  faint  trace  of  irony. 

“No.  That’s  the  correct  prescription,  re¬ 
written  by  Alt  at  my  request,  as  he  is 
pK)sitive  he  wrote  it  out  originally.” 

“I  see  now.  There  are  two  more  naughts 
mixed  up  with  the  other  hieroglyphs.” 

“They  happen  to  make  all  the  difference 
between  life  and  death,”  said  Dollar, 
gravely.  “Yet  they  are  not  by  any  means 
the  only  difference  here.” 

“I  can  see  no  other,  I  must  confess.” 
And  Scarth  raised  his  eyes  just  as  Dollar’s 
fell  from  his  broad  brown  brow. 

“The  other  difference  is,  Mr.  Scarth,  that 
the  prescription  with  the  strychnine  in 
deadly  decigrams  has  been  drawn  backward 
instead  of  being  written  forward.” 

Scarth’s  stare  ended  in  a  laugh.  “Do 
you  mind  saying  all  that  again.  Dr.  Dol- 
lar?” 

“I’ll  elaborate  it.  The  genuine  prescrip¬ 
tion  has  been  written  in  the  ordinary  way 
— currente  calatno.  But  forgeries  are  not 
written  in  the  ordinary  way,  much  less  with 
running  pens;  the  best  of  them  are  written 
backward,  or  rather  they  are  drawn  upside 
dawn.  Try  to  copy  writing  as  writing  and 
your  own  will  automatically  creep  in  and 
spoil  it;  draw  it  upside  down  and  wrong  way 
on,  as  a  mere  meaningless  scroll,  and  your 
own  formation  of  the  letters  doesn’t  influ¬ 
ence  you,  because  you  are  not  forming  let¬ 
ters  at  all.  You  are  drawing  from  a  copy, 
Mr.  Scarth.” 

“You  mean  that  I’m  deriving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  a  handwriting  expert!” 
cried  Scarth,  with  another  laugh. 

“There  are  no  such  experts,”  returned 
Dollar,  a  little  coldly.  “It’s  all  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  observation,  open  to  everybody  with 
eyes  to  see.  But  this  happens  to  be  an  old 
forger’s  trick;  try  it  for  yourself,  as  I  have, 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
there  is  in  it.” 

“I  must,”  said  Scarth.  “But  I  can’t 
conceive  how  you  can  tell  that  it  has  been 
^  played  in  this  case.” 

“No?  Look  at  the  start,"  ‘Herr  Laver- 
ick,’  and  at  the  finish,  ‘Dr.  Alt.’  You 


would  expect  to  see  plenty  of  ink  in  the 
‘Herr,’  wouldn’t  you?  Still  plenty  in  the 
‘Laverick,’  I  think,  but  now  less  and  less 
until  the  pen  is  fill^  again.  In  the  correct 
prescription,  written  at  my  request  to-day, 
you  will  find  that  this  is  so.  In  the  forgery 
the  progression  is  precisely  the  reverse- 
the  t  in  ‘Alt’  is  full  of  ink,  but  you  will  find 
less  and  less  till  the  next  dip  in  the  middle 
of  the  word  'Mahlzeif  in  the  line  above. 
The  forger,  of  course,  dips  oftener  than  the 
man  with  the  running  pen.” 

Scarth  bent  in  silence  over  the  lens,  his 
dark  face  screwed  awry.  Suddenly  he 
pushed  back  his  chair.  “It’s  wonderful!” 
he  cried  softly.  “I  see  everything  you  say. 
Dr.  Dollar,  you  have  converted  me  com¬ 
pletely  to  your  view.  I  should  like  you  to 
allow  me  to  convert  the  hotel.” 

“Not  yet,”  said  Dollar,  rising,  “if  at  ali¬ 
as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  It’s  no 
use  making  bad  worse,  Mr.  Scarth,  or  taking 
a  dirty  trick  too  seriously.  It  isn’t  as 
though  the  forgery  had  been  committed 
with  a  view  to  murdering  your  young 
Laverick!” 

“Good  God!  I  never  thought  of  that!” 
said  Mostyn  Scarth,  in  a  horrified  whisper. 

“You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Scarth.  It 
doesn’t  bear  thinking  about.  Of  course, 
any  murderer  ingenious  enough  to  concoct 
such  a  thing  would  have  been  far  too  clever 
to  drop  out  two  naughts;  he  would  have 
been  content  to  change  milligrams  into 
centigrams,  and  risk  a  recovery.  No  sane 
chemist  would  have  disp)ensed  the  pills  in 
decigrams.  But  we  are  getting  off  the  facts, 
and  I  promised  to  meet  Dr.  Alt  on  his  last 
round;  if  I  may  tell  him,  in  vague  terms, 
that  you  at  least  think  there  may  have 
been  some  mistake,  other  than  the  culpable 
one  that  has  been  laid  at  his  door,  I  shall  go 
away  less  uneasy  about  my  unwarrantable 
intrusion.” 

It  w'as  strange  how  the  balance  of  per¬ 
sonality  had  shifted  during  an  interview 
which  Scarth  himself  was  now  eager  to 
extend.  He  was  no  longer  the  mesmeric 
martinet  who  had  tamed  an  unruly  audi¬ 
ence  at  sight;  the  last  of  Mr.  Jingle’s  snap 
had  long  been  in  abeyance.  And  yet  there 
was  just  one  more  suggestion  of  that  im¬ 
mortal,  in  the  rather  dilapidated  trunk 
from  which  the  swarthy  exquisite  now  pro¬ 
duced  a  bottle  of  whisky,  very  properly- 
locked  up  out  of  Laverick’s  reach.  And 
weakness  of  will  could  not  be  imputed  to  the 
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young  man  who  induced  John  Dollar  to 
cement  their  acquaintance  with  a  thim¬ 
bleful. 

Ill 

It  was  early  morning  in  the  same  week; 
the  Crime  Doctor  lay  brooding  over  the 
most  complicated  case  that  had  yet  come 
his  way. 

More  precisely,  it  was  two  cases,  but  so 
closely  related  that  it  took  a  strong  mind  to 
consider  them  apart,  a  stronger  will  to  con¬ 
fine  each  to  the  solitary  brain-cell  that  it 
deserved.  Yet  the  case  of  young  Laverick 
was  not  only  much  the  simpler  of  the  two, 
but  infinitely  the  more  congenial  to  John 
Dollar — and  not  the  one  most  on  his  nerves. 

It  was  too  simple  altogether.  A  year  ago 
the  boy  had  been  all  right,  wild  only  as  a 
tobogganer,  lucky  to  have  got  off  with  a 
few  stitches  in  his  ear!  Dollar  heard  all 
about  that  business  from  Dr.  Alt,  and  only 
too  much  about  Jack  Laverick’s  subsequent 
record  from  other  informants.  It  was 
worthy  of  Dollar’s  Welbeck  Street  confes¬ 
sional.  Laverick’s  career  at  Oxford  had 
come  to  a  sudden,  ignominious  end.  He  had 
forfeited  his  motoring  license  for  habitually 
driving  to  the  public  danger,  and  on  the 
last  occasion  had  barely  escap>ed  imprison¬ 
ment  for  his  condition  at  the  wheel.  He 
had  caused  his  own  mother  to  say  advisedly 
that  she  would  “sooner  see  him  in  his  cofifin 
than  going  on  in  this  dreadful  way’’;  in 
writing  she  had  said  it,  for  Scarth  had 
shown  Dollar  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
as  her  “last  and  only  hope”  for  Jack;  and 
yet  even  Scarth  was  powerless  to  prevent 
that  son  of  Belial  from  getting  “flown  with 
msolence  and  wine”  more  nights  than  not. 

Even  last  night  it  had  happened,  at  the 
masked  ball,  on  the  eve  of  this  morning’s 
races!  Whose  fault  would  it  be  if  he  killed 
himself  on  the  ice-run  after  all? 

Dollar  writhed  as  he  thought  about  this 
case;  yet  it  was  not  the  case  that  had 
brought  him  out  from  England,  not  the 
reason  of  his  staying  out  longer  than  he 
had  dreamed  of  doing  when  Alt’s  telegram 
arrived.  It  was  not,  indeed,  about  Jack 
Laverick  that  poor  Alt  had  telegraphed  at 
all.  And  yet  between  them  what  a  job 
they  could  have  made  of  the  unfortunate 
youth! 

It  was  Dollar’s  own  case  over  again! 
Yet  he  had  not  been  called  in — neither  of 
them  had! 


Nevertheless,  when  all  was  said  that 
could  be  said  to  himself,  or  even  to  Alt 
(who  did  not  quite  agree),  Laverick’s  was 
much  the  less  serious  matter;  and  John 
Dollar  had  turned  upon  the  other  side,  and 
was  grappling  afresh  with  the  other  case, 
when  his  door  opened  violently  without  a 
knock,  and  an  agitated  voice  spoke  his 
name. 

“It’s  me — Edenborough,”  it  continued  in 
a  hurried  whisper.  “I  want  you  to  get  into 
some  clothes,  and  come  up  to  the  ice-run  as 
quick  as  possible!” 

“Why?  What  has  happened?”  asked  the 
doctor,  jumping  out  of  bed  as  Edenborough 
drew  the  curtains. 

“Nothing  yet.  I  hope  nothing  will - ” 

“But  something  has!”  interrupted  the 
doctor.  “What’s  the  matter  with  your 
eye?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  as  you  dress;  only  be  as 
quick  as  you  can.  Did  you  forget  it  was 
the  toboggan  races  this  morning?  They’re 
having  them  at  eight  instead  of  nine  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sun,  and  it’s  ten  to  eight  now. 
Couldn’t  you  get  into  some  knickerbockers 
and  stick  a  sweater  over  all  the  rest? 
That’s  what  I’ve  done,  but  I  wish  I’d  come 
to  you  first;  they’ll  want  a  doctor  if  we  don’t 
make  haste!” 

“I  wish  you’d  tell  me  about  your  eye,” 
said  Dollar,  already  in  his  stockings. 

“My  eye’s  all  right,”  returned  Eden¬ 
borough,  going  to  the  glass.  “No,  by  Jove, 
it’s  blacker  than  I  thought,  and  my  head’s 
still  singing  like  a  kettle.  I  shouldn’t  have 
thought  Laverick  could  hit  so  hard,  drunk 
.or  sober!” 

“That  madman?”  cried  Dollar,  looking  up 
from  his  laces.  “I  thought  he  turned  in 
early  for  once  in  a  way?” 

“He  was  up  early,  anyhow,”  said  Eden¬ 
borough,  grimly.  “But  I’ll  tell  you  the 
whole  thing  as  we  go  up  to  the  run,  and  I 
don’t  much  mind  who  hears  me.  He’s 
worse  even  than  we  thought.  I  caught  him 
tampering  with  the  toboggans  at  five 
o’clock  this  morning!” 

“Which  toboggans?” 

“One  of  the  lot  they  keep  in  a  shed  just 
under  our  window,  at  the  back  of  the  hotel. 
I  was  lying  awake  and  I  heard  something. 
It  was  like  a  sort  of  filing,  as  if  somebody 
were  breaking  in  somewhere.  I  got  up  and 
looked  out,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  light. 
Lucy  was  fast  asleep;  she  is  still,  by  the  way, 
and  doesn’t  know  a  thing.” 
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“I’m  ready,”  said  Dollar.  “Go  on  when 
we  get  outside.” 

It  was  a  very  pale  blue  morning,  not  a 
scintilla  of  sunlight  in  the  valley,  neither 
shine  nor  shadow  upon  clambering  forest 
or  overhanging  rocks.  Somewhere  behind 
their  jagged  peaks  the  sun  must  have  risen, 
but  as  yet  no  snowy  facets  winked  the  news 
to  Winterwald,  and  the  softer  summits  lost 
all  character  against  a  sky  only  less  white 
than  themselves. 

The  village  street  presented  no  diflScul- 
ties  to  Edenborough’s  snow-boots  and  the 
doctor’s  hob-nails;  but  there  were  other  peo¬ 
ple  in  it,  and  voices  travel  in  a  frost  over 
silent  snow.  On  the  frozen  path  between 
the  snow-fields,  beyond  the  village,  nails 
were  not  enough,  and  the  novice  depend¬ 
ing  up>on  them  stumbled  ignominiously  as 
the  elaborated  climax  of  Edenborough’s  ex¬ 
perience  induced  even  more  sjieed. 

“It  was  Jack  all  right — try  the  edge,  doc¬ 
tor,  it’s  less  slippy.  It  was  that  little  brute, 
in  his  domino,  as  if  he’d  never  been  to  bed 
at  all,  and  me  in  my  dressing-gown  not 
properly  awake.  We  should  have  looked  a 
funny  pair  in —  Have  my  arm,  doctor.” 

“Thanks,  George.” 

“But  his  electric  lamp  was  the  only  light. 
He  didn’t  attempt  to  put  it,  out.  ‘I’m  just 
tuning  up  my  tobo^an,’  he  whispered. 
‘Come  and  have  a  look.’  I  didn’t  and  don’t 
believe  it  was  his  own  toboggan;  it  was 
probably  that  Captain  Strong’s — he’s  his 
most  dangerous  rival;  but,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
was  just  going  to  look  when  the  little  brute 
hit  me  full  in  the  face  without  a  moment’s 
warning.  I  went  over  like  an  ox,  and  I 
think  the  back  of  my  head  must  have  hit 
something.  There  was  daylight  in  the  place 
when  I  opened  the  only  eye  I  could.” 

“Had  he  locked  you  in?” 

“No;  he  was  too  fly  for  that;  but  I  simply 
couldn’t  move  till  I  heard  voices  coming, 
and  then  I  only  crawled  behind  a  stack  of 
garden  chairs  and  things.  It  was  Strong 
and  another  fellow — they  did  curse  to  find 
the  whole  place  open!  I  nearly  showed  up 
and  told  my  tale,  only  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
first.” 

“I’m  glad  you  have,  George.” 

“I  knew  your  interest  in  the  fellow — be¬ 
sides,  I  thought  it  was  a  case  for  you,”  said 
George  Edenborough,  simply.  “But  it 
kept  me  prisoner  till  the  last  of  the  tobog¬ 
gans  had  been  taken  out — I  only  hope  it 
hasn’t  made  us  too  late!” 


I 

His  next  breath  was  a  devout  thanks-  i 
giving,  as  a  fold  in  the  glistening  slopes  ( 
showed  the  top  of  the  ice-run  and  a  group  of 
men  in  sweaters  standing  out  against  the 
fir-trees  on  the  crest.  They  seemed  to  be 
standing  very  still.  Some  had  their  padded 
elbows  lifted  as  though  they  were  shading 
their  eyes.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
toboggan  starting,  no  sound  of  one  in  the 
invisible  crevice  of  the  run.  And  now  man 
after  man  detached  himself  from  the  group 
and  came  leaping  down  the  subsidiary 
snow-track  meant  only  for  ascent. 

But  John  Dollar  and  George  Edenbor¬ 
ough  did  not  see  all  this.  A  yet  more  omi¬ 
nous  figure  had  apjieared  in  their  own  path, 
had  grown  into  Mostyn  Scarth,  and  stood 
wildly  beckoning  to  them  both. 

“It’s  Jack!”  he  shouted  across  the  snow. 
“He’s  had  a  smash — self  and  toboggan- 
flaw  in  a  runner.  I’m  afraid  he’s  broken  his 
leg.” 

“Only  his  leg!”  cried  Dollar,  but  not  with 
the  least  accent  of  relief.  The  tone  made 
Edenborough  wince  behind  him,  and  Scarth 
in  front  looked  around.  It  was  as  though 
even  the  Crime  Doctor  thought  a  Jack 
Laverick  better  dead. 

He  lay  on  a  litter  of  overcoats,  the  hub 
of  a  wheel  of  men  that  broke  of  itself  before 
the  first  doctor  on  the  scene.  He  was  not 
even  insensible,  neither  was  he  uttering 
moan  or  groan;  but  his  white  lips  were 
drawn  away  from  his  set  teeth,  and  his  left 
leg  had  a  subtle  look  of  being  no  more  a 
part  of  him  than  its  envelope  of  knicker- 
bocker  and  stocking. 

“It’s  a  bust,  doctor,  I’m  afraid,”  the  boy 
ground  out  as  Dollar  knelt  in  the  snow. 
“Hurting?  A  bit — but  it  serves  me  jolly 
well  right!” 

Courage  was  the  one  quality  he  had  not 
lost  during  the  last  year;  nobody  could  have 
shown  more  during  the  slow  and  excrucia¬ 
ting  progress  to  the  village,  on  a  bob-sleigh 
carried  by  four  stumbling  men.  Everybody 
was  whispering  about  it — everybody  except 
the  grim  doctor  who  headed  the  little  pro¬ 
cession  with  a  face  in  keeping  with  the  tone 
which  had  made  Edenborough  wince  and 
Scarth  look  around. 

The  complex  case  of  the  night— this  L 

urgent  one — both  were  forgotten  in  Dol-  T 
lar’s  own  case  of  years  ago.  He  was  back  / 
again  in  another  Winterwald,  another 
world.  It  was  no  longer  a  land  of  Christmas 
trees  growing  out  of  mountains  of  Christinas 
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cake;  the  snow  melted  before  his  mind’s 
eye;  he  was  hugging  the  shadows  in  a  street 
of  toy-houses  yielding  resin  to  an  August 
sun,,  between  green  slopes  combed  with 
dark  pines,  under  a  sky  of  intolerable  blue. 
And  he  was  in  despair;  all  the  knights  of 
Harley  Street  could  or  would  do  nothing 
for  him.  And  then — and  then — some  for¬ 
gotten  ache  or  pain  had  taken  him  to  the 
little  man — the  great  man — down  this  very 
turning  to  the  left,  in  the  little  wooded 
house  tucked  away  behind  the  shops! 

How  he  remembered  every  landmark — 
the  hand-rail  down  the  slope — the  little 
porch — the  bare  stairs,  his  own  ladder  be¬ 
tween  death  and  life — the  stark  surgery 
with  its  uncompromising  appliances  in  full 
view!  And  now  at  last  he  was  there  wdth 
such  another  case  as  his  own — the  minor 
case  that  he  had  yet  burned  to  bring  there 
— and  there  was  Alt  to  receive  them  in  the 
same  white  jacket  and  wdth  the  same  simple 
countenance  as  of  old. 

They  might  have  taken  him  on  to  the 
hotel,  as  Scarth  indeed  urged  strongly;  but 
the  bK>y  himself  was  against  going  another 
yard,  though  otherwise  a  hero  to  the  end. 

“Chloroform?”  he  cried  faintly.  “Can’t 
I  have  my  beastly  leg  set  wdthout  chloro¬ 
form?  You’re  not  going  to  have  it  off,  are 
you?  I  can  stick  anything  short  of  that.” 

The  two  doctors  retired  for  the  further 
consideration  of  a  point  on  which  they 
themselves  were  not  of  one  mind. 

“It’s  the  chance  of  our  lives,  and  the  one 
chance  for  him,”  urged  Dollar,  vehemently. 
“It  isn’t  as  if  it  were  such  a  dangerous  opera¬ 
tion,  and  I’ll  take  sole  responsibility.” 

“But  I  am  not  sure  you  have  been  right,” 
demurred  the  other.  “He  has  not  even  had 
concussion,  a  year  ago.  It  has  been*  only 
the  ear.” 

“There’s  a  lump  behind  it  still.  Every¬ 
thing  dates  from  when  it  happened;  there’s 
some  pressure  somewhere  that  has  made 
another  being  of  him.  It’s  a  much  simpler 
case  than  mine,  and  you  cured  me!  Alt, 
if  you  had  s^n  how  his  own  mother  wrote 
about  him,  you  would  be  the  very  last  man 
to  hesitate!” 

“It  is  better  to  have  her  consent.” 

“No — nobody’s — the  boy  himself  need 
never  know!  There’s  a  young  bride  here 
who’ll  nurse  him  like  an  angel  and  hold  her 
tongue  till  doomsday.  She  and  her  husband 
may  be  in  the  secret,  but  not  another  soul!” 

And  when  Jack  Laverick  came  out  of 


chloroform  to  feel  a  frosty  tickling  under 
the  tabernacle  of  bed-clothes  in  which  his 
broken  bone  was  as  the  ark,  the  sensation 
was  less  uncomfortable  than  he  expected- 
but  a  dull,  deep  pain  in  the  head  drew 
his  first  complaint,  as  an  item  not  in  the 
estimate. 

“What’s  my  head  all  bandaged  up  for?” 
he  demanded,  fingering  the  turban  on  the 
pillow. 

“Didn’t  you  know  it  was  broken,  too?” 
said  Lucy  Edenborough,  gravely.  “I  ex- 
p>ect  your  leg  hurt  so  much  more  that  you 
never  noticed  it!” 

IV 

Ten  days  later  Mostyn  Scarth  called  at 
Dr.  Alt’s  to  ask  if  he  mightn’t  see  Jack  at 
last.  He  had  behaved  extremely  well  about 
the  whole  affair;  others  in  his  position  might 
easily  have  made  trouble.  But  there  had 
been  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
juries  were  not  confined  to  the  broken  leg, 
and  the  mere  seat  of  the  additional  mischief 
was  enough  for  a  man  of  sense.  It  is  not 
the  really  strong  who  love  to  display  their 
f)ower.  Scarth  not  only  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  voluntarily  conducted  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  kept  poor  Mrs.  Laverick 
at  half  Europe’s  length  over  the  critical 
jjeriod.  He  had  merely  stipulated  to  be  the 
first  to  see  the  convalescent,  and  he  took  it 
as  well  as  ever  when  Dollar  shook  his  head 
once  more. 

“It’s  not  our  fault  this  time,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “You  must  blame  the  sex  that’s 
privileged  to  change  its  mind.  Mrs.  Laver¬ 
ick  has  arrived  without  a  word  of  warning. 
She  is  with  her  son  at  this  moment.  And 
you’ll  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  thinks  she 
finds  him  an  absolutely  changed  character 
— or  rather  what  he  was  before  he  ever  saw 
Winterwald  a  year  ago!  I  may  say  that 
seems  more  or  less  the  patient’s  own  impres¬ 
sion  about  himself.” 

“Glad!”  cried  Scarth,  who  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  had  seemed  rather  staggered.  “I’m 
more  than  glad — I’m  profoundly  relieved. 
It  doesn’t  matter  now  whether  I  see  Jack 
or  not.  Do  you  mind  giving  him  these 
magazines  and  papers  with  my  love?  I  am 
thankful  that  my  responsibility’s  at  an 
end.” 

“The  same  with  me,”  returned  the  Crime 
Doctor.  “I  shall  go  back  to  my  work  in 
London  with  a  better  conscience  than  I 
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had  when  I  left  it — with  something  accom¬ 
plished — something  undone  that  wanted 
undoing!” 

He  smiled  at  Scarth  across  the  flap  of  an 
unpretentious  table,  on  which  lay  the 
literary  offering  in  all  its  glory  of  green  and 
yellow  wrappers;  and  Scarth  looked  up 
without  a  trace  of  pique,  but  with  an  an¬ 
swering  twinkle  in  his  own  dark  eyes. 

“Alt  exalted — restored  to  favor — Jack 
reformed  character — born  again — forger  for¬ 
gotten-forging  ahead,  eh?” 

It  was  his  best  Mr.  Jingle  manner — in¬ 
deed,  a  wonderfully  ready  and  ruthless 
travesty  of  his  own  performance  on  the 
night  of  Dollar’s  arrival.  And  Dollar  enjoy¬ 
ed  it  none  the  less  for  a  second  strain  of 
irony  in  Scarth’s  manner,  which  he  could 
not  but  take  to  himself. 

“I  have  not  forgotten  anybody,  Mr. 
Scarth.” 

“But  have  you  discovered  who  did  the 
fOTgery?” 

“I  always  knew.” 

“And  have  you  tackled  him?” 

“Days  ago!” 

Scarth  looked  astounded.  “And  what’s 
to  happen  to  him,  doctor?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  The  doctor  gave  a 
characteristic  shrug.  “It’s  not  my  job; 
as  it  was,  I  had  done  the  detective  business, 
which  I  loathe.” 

“I  remember,”  cried  Scarth.  “I  shall 
never  forget  the  way  you  went  through  that 
prescription,  as  though  you  had  been  look¬ 
ing  over  the  blighter’s  shoulder!  Not  an 
expert — modest  fellow — pride  that  apes!” 

And  again  Dr.  Dollar  had  to  laugh  at  the 
way  Mr.  Jingle  wagged  his  head,  in  spite  of 
the  same  slightly  caustic  undercurrent  as 
before. 

“That  was  the  easiest  part  of  it,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “although  you  make  me  blush  to 
say  so.  The  hard  part  was  what  the  re¬ 
viewers  of  novels  call  the  ‘motivation.’  ” 
“But  you  had  that  in  Schickel’s  spite 
against  Alt?” 

“It  was  never  quite  strong  enough  to 
please  me.” 

“Then  what  was  the  motive,  doctor?” 
“Young  Laverick’s  death.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“I  w'ish  it  were,  Mr.  Scarth.” 

“But  who  is  there  in  Winterwald  who 
could  wish  to  compass  such  a  thing?” 
“There  were  more  than  two  thousand 
visitors  here  over  Christmas,  I  under¬ 


stand,”  was  the  Crime  Doctor’s  only  reply. 

It  would  not  do  for  Mostyn  Scarth;  he 
looked  less  than  px)litely  incredulous,  if  not 
shocked,  and  rather  more  indignant  than 
he  need  have  looked.  But  the  whole  idea 
was  a  reflection  upnjn  his  care  of  the  un¬ 
happy  youth.  And  he  said  so  in  other 
words,  which  resembled  those  of  Mr.  Jingle 
only  in  their  stiff,  staccato  brevity. 

“Talk  about  ‘motivation!’  I  thank  you, 
doctor,  for  the  word,  by  the  way,  but  I 
should  thank  you  even  more  to  show  me  the 
thing  itself  in  your  theory.  And  what  a 
way  to  kill  a  fellow!  What  a  roundabout, 
risky  way!” 

“It  was  such  a  good  forgery,”  replied  the 
doctor,  “that  even  Alt  himself  could  hardly 
swear  that  it  was  one.” 

“Is  he  your  man?”  asked  Scarth,  in  a 
sudden  whisper,  leaning  forward  with 
lighted  eyes. 

The  Crime  Doctor  smiled  enigmatically. 
“It’s  perhaps  just  as  lucky  for  him,  Scarth, 
that  at  least  he  could  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  second  attempt  upHjn  his  pa¬ 
tient’s  life.” 

“What  second  attempt?” 

“The  hand  that  forged  the  prescription, 
Scarth,  with  intent  to  |x)ison  young  Laver- 
ick,  was  the  one  that  also  filed  the  flaw 
in  his  toboggan  in  the  hopes  of  breaking  his 
neck.” 

“My  dear  doctor,”  exclaimed  Mostyn 
Scarth,  with  a  pained  shake  of  the  head, 
“this  is  stark,  staring  madness!” 

“I  only  hop>e  it  was — in  the  would-be 
murderer,”  rejoined  Dollar,  gravely.  “But 
he  had  a  lot  of  method;  he  did  his  bit  of 
filing — a  burglar  couldn’t  have  done  it 
better — in  the  domino  Jack  Laverick  had 
just  taken  off!” 

“How  do  you  know  he  had  taken  it  off? 
How  do  you  know  the  whole  job  wasn’t 
one  of  Jack’s  drunken  tricks?” 

“What  whole  job?” 

“The  one  you’re  talking  about,  the  al¬ 
leged  tampering  with  his  toboggan,”  replied 
Scarth,  impatiently. 

“Oh!  I  only  thought  you  meant  some¬ 
thing  more.”  Dollar  made  a  pause.  “Don’t 
you  feel  it  rather  hot  in  here,  Scarth?” 

“Do  you  know,  I  do!”  confessed  the  visi¬ 
tor,  as  though  it  were  Dollar’s  house  and 
breeding  had  forbidden  him  to  volunteer 
the  remark.  “It’s  the  heat  of  this  stove, 
with  the  window  shut.  Thanks  so  much, 
doctor!” 
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And  he  wiped  his  strong,  brown,  beauti¬ 
fully  shaven  face;  it  was  one  of  those  that 
require  shaving  more  than  once  a  day,  yet 
it  was  always  glossy  from  the  razor;  and  he 
burnished  it  afresh  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
that  would  have  passsed  through  a  packing- 
needle’s  eye. 

“And  what  are  you  really  doing  about 
this — monster?”  he  resumed,  as  if  accepting 
the  monster’s  existence  for  the  sake  of  ar¬ 
gument. 

“Nothing,  Scarth.” 

“Nothing?  You  intend  to  do  nothing  at 
all?” 

Scarth  had  started,  for  the  first  time;  but 
he  started  to  his  feet,  while  he  was  about  it, 
as  though  in  overpowering  disgust. 

“Not  if  he  keeps  out  of  England,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Crime  Doctor,  who  had  also 
risen.  “I  wonder  if  he’s  sane  enough  for 
that!” 

Their  four  eyes  met  in  a  protracted  scru¬ 
tiny,  without  a  flicker  on  either  side. 

“What  I  am  wondering,”  said  Scarth, 
deliberately,  “is  whether  this  Frankenstein 


effort  of  yours  exists  outside  your  ownim-  > 
agination.  Dr.  Dollar.” 

“Oh!  he  exists  all  right,”  declared  the  = 
doctor.  “But  I  am  charitable  enough  to  I 
suppose  him  mad — in  spite  of  his  method  i 
and  his  motive!”  [ 

“Did  he  tell  you  what  that  was?”  asked 
Scarth  with  a  sneer.  | 

“No.  But  Jack  did.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  man’s  power — under  his  influ¬ 
ence — to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  had 
even  left  him  a  wicked  sum,  in  a  will  made 
since  he  came  of  age!  I  needn’t  tell  you 
that  he  has  now  made  another,  revo¬ 
king - ” 

“No,  you  need  not!”  cried  Mostyn  Scarth, 
turning  livid  at  the  last  moment.  “I’ve 
heard  about  enough  of  your  mare’s  nests 
and  mythical  monsters.  I  wish  you  good 
morning — and  a  more  credulous  audience  | 
next  time.”  [ 

“That  I  can  count  upon,”  returned  the 
doctor  at  the  door.  “There’s  no  saying 
what  they  won’t  believe — at  Scotland 
Yard!”  E 


A  WINTER  SUNSET 

BY  GEORGE  STERLING 

There  seems  no  wind  in  all  the  land. 

Austere  against  the  fading  light 
I  see  a  lonely  cypress  stand 
As  carved  from  steel  and  malachite. 

Beyond,  a  single  sea-bird  flies 
To  gain  its  far  and  craggy  home 
Below  the  lemon-colored  skies — 

An  ocean-islet  ringed  with  foam. 

In  all  the  land  there  seems  no  stir 
Save  that  of  pinions  westward  flown. 
Glad  weather,  fellow  traveler! 

To-night  I  also  fare  alone. 


DISPOSSESSING 
CHARITY 


ALICE  MAXWELL 
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“JUSTICE  BE- 
FORE  CHARITY 
AND  PREVEN- 
TION  RATHER 
THAN  CURE” 


TALE  soon  told  is  the  story  of 

A  Jennie  Eckert’s  little  flier  in 
suicide. 

— ^  Life  is  more  than  raiment,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  but  modern  life  without 
shoes  made  no  apf>eal  to  Jennie.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  her  wages  were  not  designed  to 
include  them,  and  though  she  had  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  pair  from  a  junk-dealer,  it  was 
merely  in  case  he  had  a  pair  when  the 
day’s  junketing  was  over  and  the  loot  sort¬ 
ed.  She  hurried  to  his  shop  in  the  evening, 
only  to  find  that  p>eople  were  not  discarding 
footwear  for  the  special  benefit  of  factory 
girls  on  low  wages. 

So,  soon  after  returning  home,  she  took 
something,  and  then  the  ambulance  came. 

In  some  communities  such  conduct  is  bad 
form  legally — the  road  from  the  hospital, 
when  it  misses  the  graveyard,  leads  to  the 
police  station.  But  in  the  city  of  Jennie 
Eckert’s  rebellion  a  road  from  the  dty  hall 
led  straight  to  the  hospital,  and  along  this 
thoroughfare  traveled  dty  employees — 


usually  women,  never  policemen — on  er¬ 
rands  of  reconstruction,  in  conformance 
with  a  theory  that  human  lives,  unlike 
china  plates,  can  not  be  got  rid  of  when 
damaged  or  broken,  and  that  mending  is 
therefore  only  second  to  preventing  as  a 
measure  of  economy. 

When  Jennie  Eckert  reached  the  full 
realization  of  her  failure — to  speak  plainly, 
when  she  “came  to” —  one  of  these  city  em¬ 
issaries  was  seated  at  her  bedside.  The 
story  unfolded.  Among  the  high  lights 
w’ere:  home,  half  a  room  in  a  two-room 
house  fronting  on  an  alley;  family,  a 
brother  who  left  no  address;. wages,  five- 
fifty,  to  cover  twenty-one  meals,  seven 
nights’  lodgings,  twelve  carfares,  and  sun¬ 
dries. 

The  mending,  which  was  begun  almost 
immediately,  concluded  with  a  new  home, 
better  wages,  and  suflScient  clothing.  Jen¬ 
nie,  reconstructed,  may  be  dismissed.  But 
the  record  of  the  case  has  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  city,  and  with  hundreds  of 
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others  goes  to  make  up  an  unparalleled  book 
of  knowledge. 

This  volume  is  the  text-book  of  a  new 
department  in  the  Kansas  City  scheme  of 
government.  Missouri  is  reputed  to  be  the 
doubting  Thomas  among  states,  but  no 
suspicion  exists  to-day  in  her  second  largest 
city  that  human  welfare  has  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  street  grading,  ornamental  light 
standards,  and  the  price  of  gas.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  a 
municipal  board,  operating  under  city  ordi¬ 
nance,  supported  by  city  funds,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  exterminate  within  the  city  every 
condition  that  makes  directly  or  indirectly 
for  poverty  and  crime. 

As  a  banning  it  has  brought  to  a  focus 
all  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  it¬ 
self  occupying  the  p>osition  of  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  with  forty-three  institutions  encir¬ 
cling  like  the  rim,  and  its  own  activities  as 
the  spokes,  radiating  from  one  to  the  other. 
Duplication  and  overlapping  are  prevented, 
and  gaps,  because  they  can  be  readily  no¬ 
ticed,  can  be  readily  filled.  Jennie  Eckert 
would  fare  badly  in  a  community  running 
strongly  to  infant  asylums  and  old  ladies’ 
homes,  but  can  not  continue  to  be  over¬ 
looked  where  relief  agencies  are  centralized 
and  supplemented  in  this  manner. 

A  CHANCE,  NOT  CHARITY 

The  creed  of  the  Welfare  Board  begins  in 
this  fashion:  “Justice  before  charity  and 
prevention  rather  than  cure.”  To  prevent 
measles,  typhoid,  and  bubonic  plague,  ex¬ 
pensive  though  it  be,  is  less  expensive  than 
to  cure  them.  To  prevent  industrial  acci¬ 
dents,  unemployment,  and  prostitution,  cost 
what  it  may,  is  cheaper  than  correcting 
their  consequences.  As  for  “charity,”  it 
repels.  The  submerged  swallow  it,  but  it 
sticks  in  the  throat.  A  chance,  not  charity, 
is  the  burden  of  their  cry. 

The  Board  holds,  besides,  that  “the  bur¬ 
den  of  caring  for  the  p>oor  should  be  laid 
upon  the  entire  community  through  taxa¬ 
tion  rather  than  be  provided  for  by  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  generous  minority.” 
A  new  note  this — municipal  responsibility 
for  municipal  shortcomings — and,  inciden¬ 
tally,  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  generosity  (rf 
private  charity.  Since  the  loginning  of 
time  private  charity  has  been  father  and 
mother,  doctor,  nurse,  minister,  to  sick 
and  d^bled  citizens,  while  cities  have 


commended  readily,  profited  largely,  and 
shirked  invariably. 

The  Board  holds  further  that  “social  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  based  on  accurate  knowledge, 
and  investigation  should  both  precede  and 
accompany  all  efforts  to  improve  social  con¬ 
ditions.”  Following  this  policy,  there  has 
been  instituted  a  series  of  surveys,  on  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  housing,  recreation,  and  com¬ 
mercialized  vice,  and  a  research  bureau, 
which  is  the  agency  for  acquiring  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information. 

THE  JOB  DEPARTMENT 

The  line  dividing  unemployment  from 
vagrancy  is  neither  so  straight  nor  so  dis¬ 
tinct  that  it  can  easily  be  discerned,  and 
as  much  harm  may  result  through  mistaking 
the  honest  workman  for  the  profession^ 
workless  man  as  the  other  way  round.  This 
broad  field  for  investigation  is  covered  by 
the  department  for  the  homeless  and  un¬ 
employed.  Through  this  agency  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  conducts  a  public  rock  quarrj- 
where  the  unemployed  are  given  temporarj- 
work,  while  a  free  employment  bureau 
searches  the  city  for  piermanent  jobs. 

Among  other  departments  is  the  legal-aid 
bureau,  the  only  municipal  free  legal  aid 
in  the  country.  It  serves  many  a  poor  per¬ 
son  whose  claim  is  too  small  to  be  preyed 
through  the  ordinary  channels;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample:  An  iron  pig  stood  on  a  mantel  two 
years  and,  consuming  small  coin  fed  him 
by  mother  and  the  children,  became  gorged 
fourteen  dollars’  worth.  Then  father,  “re¬ 
signing,”  appropriated  the  pig  and  set  him 
up  in  the  home  of  an  affinity.  Deserting 
husbands  are  numerous  and  prosecutions 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  legal  aid, 
but  in  this  instance  the  object  of  litigation 
was — the  pig.  There  are  doubtless  many 
who  will  sympathize  with  the  mother’s  con¬ 
ception  of  values. 

The  loan  shark  has  become  a  negligible 
quantity  in  Kansas  City  under  stress  of 
com{>etition  with  the  loan  agency  of  the 
Welfare  Board.  Figures  speak  louder  than 
words — ten  per  cent,  a  month  is  the  charge 
of  the  loan  shark,  and  one  per  cent,  the 
charge  of  the  welfare  agency. 

Dance-halls  in  Kansas  City  rival  Sun¬ 
day-schools  for  order  and  decorum,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  recreation  department. 
The  effective  big  stick  held  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  dance-hall  licenses  re- 
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quire  the  signature  of  the  Board’s  president. 
The  factory-inspection  department  is  spe¬ 
cially  concerned  with  the  working  hours  of 
women,  safety  of  workers,  employment  of 
child  labor,  and  lighting,  ventilating,  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  shops  and  factories. 

Collecting  wages  from  delinquent  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers,  for  the  benefit  of  wives 
and  children,  is  one  of  the  occupations  of 
the  parole  department.  Among  the  paroled 
are  some  who  have  served  part  of  their  sen¬ 
tences  at  the  municipal  farm.  Leeds  Farm 
comprises  one  hundred  and  thirty  country 
acres,  which  form  a  background  that  for 
useful,  interesting,  and  healthful  labor  can 
scarcely  be  improved  upon;  and  when  the 
laborers  themselves  are  morally  a  bit  un¬ 
healthy,  the  character  of  the  background  be¬ 
comes  doubly  important. 

Each  department  contributes  its  sp>ecial 
chapter  to  the  volume  of  human  experience 
and  in  turn  may  draw  upnin  the  whole. 
With  Jennie  Eckert’s  address  a  matter  of 
record,  it  is  a  simple  proceeding  to  look 
through  the  reports  of  the  housing  survey 
and  discover  that  she  comes  from  one  of 
the  worst  spots  in  the  city — sixty-three  hov¬ 
els  in  the  short  space  of  one  block  lining 
both  sides  of  the  alley.  Her  tragedy  is  of 
a  piece  with  others  emanating  from  the 
same  environment,  and  the  block  is  doomed. 
It  is  twice  doomed;  the  typ>e  will  never  be 
repeated  because  a  new  building  code  will 
relegate  all  such  sections  to  the  less  enlight¬ 
ened  past. 

There  is,  too,  concealed  in  the  homely  tale 
of  Jennie’s  trials  a  hint  of  minimum  wage, 
a  wage  that  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  price 
of  food  and  lodging  and  no  less  particularly 
to  the  cost  of  shoes. 

A  PROGRAM  OF  REMEDIES 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  legisla¬ 
tion — how  to  effect  it.  Here  is  the  stone 
wall  that  halts,  apparently,  the  progress  of 
the  Welfare  Board;  but  consider  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  fact  that  public  opinion  has 
much  to  do  with  shaping  laws  and  that  the 
Welfare  Board  is  strategically  situated  to 
shape  public  opinion.  Following  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  involving  legislation,  which  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  has  outlined  for  the  prevention 
of  destitution:  Unemployment,  to  be  met 
with  employment  bureaus,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  public  works,  and  unemployment 
insurance;  widowhood,  to  be  met  with  life 


insurance,  widows’  pensions,  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  living  husbands;  desertion,  with 
prosecution;  sickness,  with  sick  benefits;  ac¬ 
cidents,  with  working-men’s  compensation 
laws  and  compulsory  insurance;  and  old 
age,  with  old-age  pensions. 

NO  POLITICS  IN  THE  WELFARE  BOARD 

Five  members  who  serve  without  com- 
p>ensation  compose  the  Board  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  Board  nominates  its  own  suc¬ 
cessors  and  therefore  is  self-perpetuating. 
Appointments  are  made  by  the  mayor,  and 
he  is  privileged  to  reject  any  nomination  he 
sees  fit  and  ask  for  another,  but  may  not 
himself  nominate  any  one.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  helps  to  keep  the  Board  out  of  politics, 
and  the  integrity  of  its  present  members 
promises  an  endless  chain  of  honorable  suc¬ 
cessors.  Hands  off  the  W’elfare  Board  is 
the  understanding  around  city  hall. 

.All  the  money  appropriated  by  the  city 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  indigent 
is  expended  through  the  Welfare  Board.  The 
Board  pays  no  subsidies,  no  public  money  to 
private  charity,  nor  does  it  give  outdoor  re¬ 
lief,  that  is,  material  assistance  like  grocer¬ 
ies,  to  persons  in  their  homes.  Such  relief, 
it  is  believed,  if  extended  to  the  underpaid 
workman,  takes  the  place  of  wages  and  puts 
a  burden  on  the  community  that  properly 
should  be  borne  by  the  employer. 

It  is  the  Board’s  duty  to  cooperate  with 
the  police,  in  particular  for  the  suppression 
of  vagrancy,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  two  work  together  admirably  w’ell, 
'though  the  altruistic  methods  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  are  scarcely  the  methods  usual¬ 
ly  ascribed  to  the  police  department. 

On  the  way  toward  attaining  its  superla¬ 
tively  high  aim,  the  extermination  of  the 
conditions  that  lead  to  poverty  and  crime, 
the  Welfare  Board  divides  its  energies  be¬ 
tween  those  somewhat  antagonistic  objects, 
cure  and  prevention.  But  resorting  to  cure 
does  not  imf>ede  the  progress  of  prevention, 
and  as  prevention  proceeds  the  necessity  for 
cure  recedes. 

This  is  the  process  called  dispossessing 
charity.  It  means  turning  charity  with  all 
her  goods  and  chattels  out  upon  the  side¬ 
walk.  She  was  a  good  tenant  until  a  de¬ 
veloping  public  conscience  raised  the  rent, 
and  the  rent  is  going  higher.  Kansas  City 
is  demanding  more.  The  Welfare  Board,  as 
agent,  has  undertaken  to  secure  it. 


EDITH  TALIAFERRO, 
WHO  IS  TO  STAR  IS 
A  NEW  PLAY  WITH 
HER  SISTER. 


a 


S'ejo-tangled 


Drama 


BY  JAMES  SHELLEY  HAMILTON 


HERE  are  a  great  many 

- 1/  critics,  many  women’s  clubs, 

and  a  prosperous  Drama 
League  very  busy  telling  pieople 
what  plays  they  ought  to  see;  but 
the  play  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  police  is  one  that  is  sure  to 
attract  large  patronage  from  amuse¬ 
ment-seekers.  The  combined  enthu- 
,  siasm  of  all  the  most  brilliant  and 
discriminating  minds  you  could  get 
I  together  has  no  weight  at  all  com¬ 
pared  with  ore  honest  cop’s  doubts 


about  its  decency,  in  giving  a  play 
the  precious  boost  that  means  big 
audiences  and  practical  appreciation. 
Many  an  important  drama  has  been 
saved  from  the  storehouse  by  the 
back  kick  of  a  zealous  moral  scruple. 

On  the  whole,  the  blue -coated 
guardians  of  our  souls’  welfare  show 
a  remarkably  consistent  and  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  the  plays  they 
condemn.  They  never  go  after  vul¬ 
gar  summer  shows  and  noisome 
farces  with  their  beneficent  brickbats 
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—such  tilings  are  left  to  do  their  own  at-  climax  of  the  second  act,  which  leaves  the 

tracting  with  their  own  odors.  beholder  aghast  and  shivering  in  his  seat 

They  usually  keep  their  most  helpful  through  its  sheer  dramatic  piower.  And 
howls  for  plays  whose  theme,  or  dramatic  then  there  is  still  another  act  of  talking  and 
power,  or  literary  excellence,  makes  them  preaching,  which  passes  without  the  young 
worth  public  attention.  A  few  years  ago  man  whom  we  have  looked  upon  as  the 
Bernard  Shaw  was  nothing  but  a  fad  for  hero  ever  showing  himself  again.  An  en- 
the  few  in  America.  Even  the  art  of  tirely  new  set  of  characters  has  been  intro- 
Richard  Mansfield  and  Arnold  Daly  could  duc^.  But  when  the  last  curtain  has 
not  make  him  popular.  Then  the  police  fallen  we  find  we  haven’t  been  really  both- 
were  shocked  by  “Mrs.  Warren’s  Profes-  ered  by  the  star  actor’s  dropping  out  in  the 
sion”  and  the  United  States  of  America  middle  of  the  play,  or  by  the  large  amount 
became  acquainted  with  a  new  mind.  of  talk  and  the  large  amount  of  “nothing 

There  seems  sometimes  to  be  a  special  doing.”  We’ve  been  watching  a  much 

providence  endowing  these  undiscrimina-  bigger  and  more  thrilling  struggle  than  that 
ting  moralists  with  a  discrimination  deep  of  a  lover  fighting  through  three  acts  to 
and  true  beyond  their  worst  intentions,  win  his  beautiful  beloved,  and  we  need  to 
This  year  they  have  managed  to  make  have  a  pretty  careless  kind  of  mind  not  to 
Brieux  a  profitable  theatrical  venture,  stay  awake  thinking  about  it  a  while  after 
which  is  an  achievement  to  boast  of.  Ber-  we  get  home. 

nard  Shaw,  with  pages  and  pages  of  his  The  hero  of  “Damaged  Goods”  is  really 
most  Shavian  enthusiasm,  couldn’t  do  it.  the  doctor,  a  modern,  most  human  scientist 
And  they  have  done  it  with  “Damaged  of  steady  heart  and  keen  intellect,  fighting 
Goods.”  Of  all  Brieux’s  plays  that  have  against  hypocrisy  and  ignorance  and  stupid- 
been  turned  into  English  this  is  the  least  ity  and  selfishness.  The  specific  disease 
likely  one  to  have  turned  out  a  popular  offer-  that  smashes  young  Dupont's  home  isn’t 
ing  in  the  theatre.  But  it  has  survived  the  the  theme  of  the  play.  It  merely  stands 
patronage  of  the  curious  and  the  morbid,  for  the  forces  Brieux  hates  so  courageously; 
and  arrived  at  success  on  the  mere  ground  because  it  is  so  horrible  in  itself,  and  so 
of  being  worth  seeing.  hedged  about  with  still  greater  horrors  by 

Brieux,  so  far  as  we  have  had  a  chance  ignorance  and  blind  half-knowledge,  it 
to  read  him  outside  his  original  French,  is  objectifies  them  more  tellingly  than  any- 
much  more  a  preacher  than  he  is  a  drama-  thing  else  could — and  it  gives  the  author 
tist.  He  is  a  tremendous  moralist;  if  you  an  opening  for  some  of  his  sharpest  shafts 
want  a  moral  in  a  play,  go  to  him:  he  will  against  prudery.  It  would  take  a  highly 
give  you  one,  one  for  each  play,  that  will  strabismic  eye  to  see  nothing  in  the  play 
make  you  blink.  Only  he  doesn’t  happen  but  a  gruesome  clinical  exposi. 
to  be  a  prude,  which  is  rather  shocking  to  '  Richard  Bennett  produced  the  play — 
a  mind  that  persists  in  confusing  the  two.  after  opposition  that  must  have  been  rather 
He  pokes  his  pen  down  into  the  affairs  of  coercive  at  times.  He  calls  it  an  educa- 
people  and  digs  out  things  that  are  often  tional  production,  which  sounds  forbidding 
not  at  all  pleasant  to  look  at.  He  shows  enough  to  scare  away  even  the  faddists, 
men  and  women  sinning  and  suffering,  terri-  But  the  professional  puritans  came  to  the 
bly,  not  because  they  are  bad  but  because  rescue  with  their  luring  objections,  and  the 
they  don’t  know  any  better.  The  lesson  play  is  educating  seven  large  crowds  weekly 
he  wrishes  to  draw  shows  itself  unescap>-  — not  in  patholog>'  or  piquant  details  about 
ably;  but  lest  some  of  us  happen  to  be  blind,  sex-life  in  France,  but  in  the  brave  business 
M.  Brieux  makes  sure  that  it  shall  not  of  facing  facts — in  addition  to  giving  Icgis- 
cscape  us  by  telling  us  in  emphatic  words  lators  special  object-lessons  in  the  need  of 
just  what  he  has  been  driving  at.  more  sensible  marriage  laws. 

The  production  does  justice  to  the  play. 

“DAMAGED  GOODS”  Mr.  Bennett  is  temperamentally  about  as 

A  REAL  BLOW  AT  ROTTENNESS  unfitted  to  depict  a  sick  Frenchman  as  any 

thoroughgoing  American  could  be,  but 
“Damaged  Goods”  is  that  kind  of  play —  that  hardly  lessens  the  effectiveness  of  his 
a  sermon  in  dialogue,  with  only  one  mo-  acting.  Laura  Burt  seemed  at  first  to  have 
naent  of  action  in  the  whole  thing — the  stepp^  out  of  an  Irving  Place  comic  op)era. 
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but  she  ended  with  a  smashing  climax  that 
marked  the  top  point  of  the  play’s  dra¬ 
matic  action. 

“THE  LURE” 

AS  UNFRUITFUL  DIP  INTO  MUCK 

Managers  appreciate  veiy  gratefully  the 
attentions  of  people  who  are  looking  for 
something  to  suppress.  They  even  invite 
such  attentions,  sometimes.  “The  Lure” 
came  into  New  York  on  the  tail  of  a  rumor 
that  the  pwlice  were  likely  to  interfere  with 
its  first  performance.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happened,  however,  at  first.  White  slavery 
has  been  too  widely  admitted  into  polite 
dinner-table  conversation  to  have  anything 
left  about  it  that  is  reasonably  objection¬ 
able,  and  females  in  negligee  have  been 
much  more  startlingly  exhibited  on  the 
roof-gardens.  So  they  started  calling  “The 
Lure”  a  necessary  and  timely  moral  lesson. 

The  lesson  of  it  apparently  is  that  you 
shouldn’t  be  a  f>oor  working  girl  with  a  sick 
mother;  or,  if  you  can’t  help  being  that, 
that  you  shouldn’t  trust  well-dressed  wom¬ 
en  who  give  you  their  cards  over  your  coun¬ 
ter  in  the  department  store.  As  this  lesson 
hasn’t  a  really  wide  application  among 
theatregoers,  the  play  must  eventually 
make  its  appeal  by  other  means.  Not  by 
its  ideas,  certainly — whatever  ideas  it  con¬ 
tains  did  service  in  the  early  days  of 
“Camille;”  it  is  up  to  date  only  in  follow¬ 
ing  this  year’s  fashion  of  showing  what  ex¬ 
pensive-looking  gowns  fallen  women  some¬ 
times  wear,  and  what  atrocious  schemes  of 
house  decoration  they  follow  in  their  dwell¬ 
ing-places. 

The  first  act  shows  a  girl — a  department- 
store  worker  on  the  verge  of  losing  her  job — 
with  a  mother  in  extreme  need  of  fresh  air 
and  good  food  that  is  beyond  their  means. 
A  man  is  introduced  also,  a  Federal  detect¬ 
ive,  who  pauses  long  enough  in  his  pursuit 
of  some  white-slavers  to  show  that  he  cares 
for  the  girl.  Then  the  girl  goes  out  to  look 
up  some  night-work.  .The  last  act  shows 
her  back  home  again  after  she  has  found 
out  what  the  night-work  w’as — and  been 
rescued  from  it.  Commonplace  acts  they 
both  are,  even  at  their  best,  with  frequent 
awkwardness  in  getting  people  on  and  off 
the  stage  so  that  the  action  can  go  on  as  the 
author  wishes,  and  such  meager  character- 
i^tion  that  the  actors  have  a  pretty  hard 
time  trying  to  seem  real. 


The  second  act — the  daring  one! — is 
exciting,  because  unless  you’re  quite  blase 
it  is  hard  work  not  to  sit  up  and  take  notice 
when  several  p>eople  are  tumbling  around 
in  a  very  earnest  hand-to-hand  fight,  with 
a  w’oman  or  two  splitting  your  ears  with 
screams.  It  is  the  act  wherein  the  girl  goes 
to  the  w’oman  who  has  offered  her  the  night- 
work,  and  finds  that  “Madame”  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  a  fashionable  modiste  at 
all.  The  detective  lover  finds  her  there  and 
assumes  at  once,  in  the  precipitate  fashion 
of  stage  lovers,  that  she  is  not  what  he  had 
fondly  believed,  but  a  thoroughly  bad  lot. 
So  he  reviles  her  and  throws  money  at  her — 
eveiy’body  else  being  conveniently  off  stage 
for  the  moment — and  then,  with  a  surpris¬ 
ing  return  of  common  sense,  sees  that  she 
is  one  of  the  white-slave  victims  it  is  his 
business  to  rescue.  As  she  is  still  a  pure 
girl  he  heroically  rescues  her  after  she  has 
failed  in  a  thrilling  attempt  to  fight  her  way 
out  with  a  broken  beer-bottle.  It  is  sordid 
and  unilluminating,  and  only  superficially 
credible — and  exciting! 

Most  of  the  actors  managed  to  seem  like 
flesh-and-blood  people  most  of  the  time. 
It  was  an  achievement  for  Mary  Nash  to 
have  made  the  heroine  anything  more  than 
a  stick;  she  had  no  such  chances  as  she  had 
a  year  or  two  ago  as  the  telephone-girl  in 
“The  Woman.”  George  Probert  made  his 
part  so  despicable  that  one  must  believe 
he  did  some  very  good  acting.  Such  a 
sfjecimen  as  he  played  might  be  anything — 
there  is  no  real-life  standard  within  our 
knowledge  to  judge  him  by.  That  he  made 
every  man  in  the  audience  want  to  climb 
over  the  footlights  and  kick  him  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  triumph,  which  he  accomplished 
by  the  most  subtle,  skilful  performance  of 
an  insufferable  he-cat  we  ever  had  to  sit 
through. 

“THE  FIGHT” 

A  STRING  OF  IMPROBABILITIES  IN  THE 
GUISE  OF  A  PLAY 

“The  Fight”  is  another  play  that  hasn’t 
escap)ed  police  scrutiny.  It,  also,  has  a 
brothel  scene — a  more  convincing  one  in 
some  respects  and,  oddly  enough,  a  less 
repelling  one,  than  that  in  “The  Lure.” 
But  it  isn’t  the  “big”  scene  in  the  play;  it 
might  better  have  been  left  out  altogether, 
for  it  merely  clutters  up  the  plot  with  an 
unnecessary  episode  that  isn’t  even  entirely 
plausible. 
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The  scene  of  the  play  is  a  Colorado  town 
where  a  woman  is  running  for  oflSce,  and 
the  fight  is  her  fight  against  political  and 
social  corruption.  The  heroine  is  the  kind 
of  woman  who  can  foil  a  United  States 
senator  with  one  hand  and  correct  a  cooking 
recipe  with  the  other.  For  five  years  she 
has  been  the  successful  head  of  her  late 
father’s  bank.  Then  she  goes  into  politics 
and  becomes  a  reform  candidate  for  mayor. 

Opposition  develops,  first  in  her  own 
family  and  then  among  the  business  men 
who  have  been  her  friends.  She  goes  into  a 
low  house  to  rescue  a  girl  who  has  been  en¬ 
ticed  there,  and  is  seen  by  her  enemies — an 
incident  the  author  apparently  intended  to 
use  as  a  weapon  for  her  political  opponents. 
He  drops  it,  however,  and  lets  them  try  to 
ruin  her  by  starting  a  run  on  her  bank. 
She  is  able  to  force  a  confession  of  this  plot 
from  one  of  the  conspirators,  a  prop>erly 
drawn  aflSdavit  that  we  must  suppose  will 
clinch  her  election  when  it  appears  in  the 
newspapers.  Then  the  enemies  troop  in  to 
get  the  afl[ida\dt  from  her  by  force.  Their 
failure  furnishes  a  good  melodramatic 
finish  for  the  act,  but  later  on  we  learn  that 
they  finally  captured  it  after  it  had  left  the 
office. 

The  thing  that  finally  makes  the  lady’s 
victory  seem  assured  is  the  Murphyish 
saloon-keeper’s  announcement  that  he’s 
going  to  order  her  election — because  if  he 
doesn’t  his  wife  won’t  ever  let  him  in  the 
house  again! 

This  might,  with  its  theme,  have  been  a 
noteworthy  drama — and  incidentally  the 
first  serious  suffrage  play.  As  it  is,  it  is 
only  a  zipnbang  melo^ama  that  tumbles 
all  to  pieces  before  critical  analysis.  Watch¬ 
ing  it,  one  is  carried  along  by  its  rapid 
movement,  its  surprises,  and  its  ingenious 
management  of  suspense.  But  lots  of 
“whys”  crop  up  when  one  thinks  it  over  as 
a  whole. 

Why  all  the  hullaballoo  about  the  affi¬ 
davit  when  it  amounts  to  nothing  in 
the  end?  It  served  to  fill  up  a  whole  act! 
Why  the  second  act  at  all?  So  that  the 
wicked  senator  might  lose  his  influence  with 
his  fellow  politicians,  of  course.  But  that 
wasn’t  necessary' — M rs.  Jimmy  Callahan  is 
dragged  in  to  guarantee  Jane  Thomas’s 
election  in  the  last  act.  And  all  the  fight¬ 
ing  has  gone  for  nothing  except  to  fill  out 
a  full  evening’s  entertainment.  If  that  is 
all  the  play  pretends  to  do  there’s  no  use 


in  quarreling  with  it.  But  Mr.  Veiller  has 
enough  promise  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  to 
make  us  sorry  he  wasn’t  more  careful  and 
more  plausible  when  he  wrote  “The  Fight.” 
He  might  have  made  a  good  and  important 
play  of  it,  and  made  it  not  one  bit  less  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  mere  entertainment. 

William  McVay,  ever  since  he  came  to 
New  York  to  act  at  the  New  Theatre,  has 
been  doing  inconspicuous  character  parts 
in  a  vivid  way  that  makes  them  stick  in 
memory.  He  was  Bread  in  “The  Blue 
Bird,”  the  apoplectic  general  in  “Don,”  and 
the  bibulous  Puritan  in  “The  Witch.”  In 
“The  Fight”  he  makes  Jimmy  Callahan  the 
one  unmistakably  live  figure  in  the  play. 
Margaret  Wycherly  was  the  heroine,  and 
she  embodied  Mr.  Veiller’s  idea  of  a  busi¬ 
ness-lady  very  successfully. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  DEALING  WITH  FILTH 

These  three  productions  illustrate  as 
well  as  one  can  wish  the  difference  between 
plays  that  prudes  object  to  and  plays  that 
a  genuine  moralist  might  well  object  to. 
They  bring  into  illuminating  relief  the 
qualities  that  distinguish  the  clear,  straight 
thinker,  who  examines  the  facts  of  life  in 
order  to  broaden  our  understanding  of  life, 
from  the  poor  muddlehead  who  can  not  see 
a  fact  till  it  is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  hav¬ 
ing  seen  it  knows  no  more  how  to  extract 
its  significance  than  a  turkey-gobbler  knows 
how  to  apply  the  binomial  theorem. 

“Damaged  Goods”  pleads  with  splendid 
candor  for  clean  living,  intellectual  and 
moral  honesty,  and  a  courageous  fight 
against  hyp)ocrisy.  It  is  sensational  only 
in  being  frank.  It  is  never  indecent,  and  it 
never  lies.  “The  Lure”  manages  to  be  sen¬ 
sational  by  tagging  itself  with  a  few  de¬ 
tails  from  the  vice  investigation’s  report. 
“The  Fight,”  in  one  act,  does  the  same 
thing.  Both  of  them  remain  nothing  but 
indifferent  melodramas,  and  no  grand  jury 
decision  can  make  them  anything  more  nor 
less  than  that — “The  Lure”  because  the 
fundamental  story,  to  which  the  white-slave 
business  is  merely  incidental,  is  built  on  a 
worn-out  and  false  estimate  of  the  values  of 
life;  “The  Fight”  because  it  sacrifices  what¬ 
ever  germs  of  truth  it  contains  to  the  most 
superficial  kind  of  theatrical  effectiveness. 
They  may  have  been  w'ritten  merely  to  make 
money,  or  their  authors  may  have  thought 
they  were  presenting  something  valuable  to 
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people  who  like  to  think  more  or  less  serious¬ 
ly  about  social  problems.  They  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  the  money,  but  they  will 
have  to  dig  deeper  and  interpret  more 
thoughtfully  to  make  what  they  do  worth 
anything  as  serious  drama.  A  “strong” 
play  isn’t  made  simply  by  stirring  up 
filth.  M.  Brieux’s  manner  of  dealing  with 
filth  is  to  clear  it  away.  Mr.  Scarborough 
and  Mr.  Veiller  only  make  it  a  little  more 
obviously  messy. 

“THE  FAMILY  CUPBOARD" 

AN  OLD  SKELETON  IN  A  NEW  DRESS 

“The  Family  Cupboard”  doesn’t  venture 
so  noisily  into  the  social  muck  as  “The 
Fight”  and  “The  Lure.”  It  is  a  play  of 
fa^y  life,  in  which  the  bad  woman’s  bad¬ 
ness  bears  no  shrieking  labels.  It  is  about 
a  husband  and  wife  whom  business  and 
“Society”  have  been  driving  farther  and 
farther  apart,  until,  when  the  son  and 
daughter  are  grown  up,  they  are  almost 
strangers  to  each  other.  Then  the  wife 
discovers  that  the  husband  has  been  going 
to  a  vaudeville  actress  for  the  female  com¬ 
panionship  he  could  not  get  at  home.  The 
home  breaks  up,  the  husband  casts  off  the 
actress,  and  the  actress,  “to  get  even,”  goes 
after  the  son.  When  she  has  done  with 
him,  and  the  boy  is  on  the  verge  of  suicide, 
the  father  and  mother  come  to  his  rescue. 
There  is  a  reconciliation  all  around  and  a 
happy  family  reunion. 

Owen  Davis  wrote  the  play,  and  jjerhaps 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  it  is  the 
pn^ess  it  shows  from  the  days  w’hen  he 
wrote  “Chinatown  Charlie.”  It  is  excellent 
in  lots  of  things  it  doesn’t  do — it  keeps  pret¬ 
ty  clear  of  mock-heroics  and  incre^bly 
lucky  coincidences,  and  it  doesn’t  drag  in 
characters  and  incidents  for  mere  theatrical 
effect.  It  sticks  to  its  main  business  and 
manages  to  make  everybody  contribute 
something  to  that  business  in  a  human, 
lifelike  way.  It’s  a  play  of  which  you  are 
apt  to  say,  “Oh!  it’s  pretty  good!” 

Forrest  Winant,  who  made  himself  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  this  line  of  work  by  his  success  in 
“The  Country  Boy,”  has  the  best  acting 
chances  in  the  part  of  the  son.  He  is  a 
weak,  callow,  thoughtless,  and  sometimes 
selfish  boy  who,  without  ever  really  showing 
it,  leaves  a  conviction  that  he  has  the  stuff 
of  a  real  man  in  him,  and  that  now  this 
particular  episode  of  his  life  is  done  with. 


the  real  man  is  going  to  grow.  It  talf; 
careful  and  sympathetic  delineation  to  be 
the  boy  and  suggest  the  man  without 
overdoing  either.  Irene  Fenwick  made  the 
home-wrecking  actress  an  ingenuous,  white- 
mouse-like  person,  with  a  delicate  but  con¬ 
vincing  indication  that  even  white  mice  are 
rodents.  The  rest  of  the  cast  did  very  well 
parts  that  required  no  unusual  acting 
powrer. 

"HER  OWN  MONEY” 

BINTS  TO  MARRIED  PARTNERS 

“Her  Own  Money”  is  a  play  of  family 
life  that  keeps  out  of  the  muck  entirel)\ 
It  is  about  the  kind  of  family  we  see  most  of 
in  our  every-day  living  and  enjoy  having  for 
neighbors — wholesome,  pleasant  people  who 
make  up  the  roast-beef  and  bread-and- 
butter  portion  of  our  population.  They 
have  domestic  difficulties,  as  so  many  fam¬ 
ilies  do,  over  the  wife’s  having  always  to 
ask  her  husband  for  whatever  money  she 
needs.  They  go  on  the  well-known  prin¬ 
ciple  that  so  long  as  a  marriage  is  founded 
on  love  all  the  prosaic  incidentals  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  forgetting  that  even  a 
matrimonial  partnership  has  business-like 
elements  in  it. 

Then  comes  the  inevitable  adjustment 
of  insecure  ideals  to  actual  conditions,  with 
a  wake  of  misunderstanding  and  heart¬ 
burning.  When  it  is  all  settled,  the  family 
is  a  much  wiser  family  than  it  was  before, 
and  it  is  running  on  a  basis  that  promises 
fewer  chances  for  domestic*  difficulties  in 
the  future. 

Among  the  serious  plays  of  the  early  sea¬ 
son  this  is  by  a  long  way  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  sincere  but  never  gloomy;  it 
is  true — movingly  true  in  the  parts  where 
it  shows  the  more  tender  side  of  men  and 
women  and  delightfully  true  in  the  keen 
humor  with  which  it  shows  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  It  is  carefully  constructed, 
so  that  everything  helps  along  the  main 
idea  of  the  play'.  And  it  is  exceptionally 
well  acted. 

Winthrop  Ames  produced  “Her  Own 
Money.”  Mr.  Ames  has  produced  several 
plays,  since  he  became  a  New  York  mana¬ 
ger,  that  haven’t  made  money'  for  him,  but 
he  has  never  put  on  one  that  hasn’t  had 
something  worth  while  in  it.  He  has  given 
I)eople  a  chance  to  see  interesting  plays 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
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and  even  China — plays  selected  for  their 
intrinsic  qualities  and  not  because  they 
happen  to  have  been  successful  somewhere 
else,  or  written  by  a  dramatist  with  a  safe 
reputation.  Invariably  he  has  staged  them 
artistically  and  intelligently. 

His  company  in  this  play  is  particularly 
successful.  Every  one  of  them  is  heip>ed  by 
the  author — Mark  E.  Swan  knows  human 
nature  and  how  to  write  for  the  theatre  well 
enough  to  create  parts  that  live  behind  the 
footlights  like  real  men  and  women.  Julia 
Dean  has  acted  noisier  rdles  in  the  last  few 
years — she  was  the  wife'  in  “Bought  and 
Paid  For” — but  she  has  not  had  a  chance 
before  to  show  what  moving  strength  she 
can  inject  into  a  genuine  flesh-and-blood 
heroine.  Beverley  Sitgreaves  is  an  excellent 
actress  who  has  had  far  too  few  chances  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  She  has  a 
p>art  in  this  play  that  calls  out  more  laughter 
than  sympathy,  but  her  acting  has  some¬ 
thing  more  in  it  than  a  gift  for  brilliant 
comedy.  A  mere  comedienne  could  not 
have  made  the  nagging  wife  across  the 
air-shaft  illumine  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  lines  as  Miss  Sitgreaves  did.  How¬ 
ard  Hassell  did  as  much  for  the  nagged 
husband,  and  Ernest  Glendinning,  res¬ 
cued  at  last  from  the  Winter  Garden,  played 
a  juvenile  r6le  with  something  more  than 
the  hearty  vapidity  that  usually  goes  with 
such  parts. 

“WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS” 

A  NOVEL  EXAMPLE  OF  MAN'S  FOLLY 
AND  WOMAN’S  WISDOM 

The  lighter  plays  of  the  early  season  have 
been  exceedingly  light.  “Where  Ignorance 
Is  Bliss”  is  by  far  the  nearest  to  being 
brilliant.  Ferenc  Molnar  proved  a  few 
years  ago  in  “The  Devil”  that  he  could 
distil  sparkling  comedy,  with  a  sharp  tang 
to  it,  out  of  the  foibles  and  frailties  of  the 
artistic  temperament.  In  this  new  play, 
which  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  has  given  a 
happily  fitting  production,  he  shows  what 
he  can  do  with  the  histrionic  branch  of 
temperamental  artists.  He  takes  an  actor 
and  an  actress  who  are  husband  and  wife, 
and  sets  the  husband  the  task  of  winning 
back  his  wife’s  waning  affection  by  coming  to 
her  in  the  guise  of  a  new  lover — a  chance 
for  clever  comedy  in  the  hero’s  struggle 
between  crowning  the  actor  at  the  expense 
of  the  husband  and  proving  his  wife’s 


V 

loyalty.  TL-  result  is  an  enigma  to  every, 
body — husband,  friends,  and  audience;  no. 
body  knows  what  all  the  elaborate  plotting 
really  accomplished.  We  only  know  that 
that  fascinating  wife — amazing  mixture  of 
real  blood  and  grease-paint — has  somehow 
managed  to  get  the  best  of  it  and  to  r^ 
main  a  delightful  mystery  to  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  anything  else, 
in  the  theatre  or  between  book -covers, 
in  which  the  inside  workings  of  stage 
people  have  been  so  subtly  and  deftly  ex¬ 
posed  as  they  are  in  this  play.  Rita  Jolivet 
— following  the  comedy  course  in  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  school  of  acting — makes  the  actress 
a  puzzle  and  a  delight  to  the  mind,  with¬ 
out  an  instant’s  appeal  to  the  heart— which 
is  probably  what  the  author  intended  her 
to  be.  William  Courtleigh  acted  the  actor 
much  more  heavily,  but  effectively. 


“POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER” 
LIVE  MEN  IN  A  PASTEBOARD  PUT 


“Potash  and  Perlmutter”  has  nothing  to 
do  with  high  comedy.  It  just  p)okes  us  vig¬ 
orously  in  the  ribs,  and  we  lean  back  and 
roar.  It  takes  the  chief  characters  out  (rf 
Montague  Glass’s  stories,  and  subjects 
them  to  an  artificial  and  creaky  plot;  they 
come  out  of  it  unscathed — human,  lov¬ 
able  beings  who  have  made  us  laugh  and 
won  our  sympathy.  Barney  Bernard  proved 
again  that  burlesque  may  be  a  very  good 
school  of  acting  for  the  right  man,  and 
put  the  blood  of  a  real  Hebrew  into  Abt 
Potash.  Alexander  Carr  and  Lt*e  Kohlmar 
made  two  other  types  into  living  men,  and 
Louise  Dresser  showed  what  a  musical 
comedy  lady  can  do  when  she  has  no  songs 
to  sing.  The  poor  Russian  refugee  who 
furnished  the  peg  for  the  plot  was  a  very 
wooden  peg,  but  he  was  a  creation  of  the 
theatrical  workshop,  not  of  the  real  Monta¬ 
gue  Glass. 

FARCE 

WITHOUT  AND  WITH  MUSIC 


f 
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“Kiss  Me  Quick”  is  not  so  silly  as  its  I 
title.  A  lot  of  people  who  saw  the  play 
when  it  was  first  produced  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  satire  on  the  . 
“movies”  and  then  found  fault  with  it  ^ 

cause  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  1 

really  a  satire  on  the  kind  of  lady-author-  ' 

ess  who  makes  her  writing  and  her  tempera-  ' 
ment  a  very  serious  business  to  herself  and  a  • 


EDNA  GOODRICH,  WHO  TAKES  THE  NAME-PART  IN  “EVANGELINE, 
POSED  AFTER  THOMAS  FAED’S  FAMILIAR  PICTURE. 


joke  to  everybody  else.  It  is  a  farce  that  is  ser\’ed  up  interminably  with  ta  |  bles  d’hSte. 
fresh  and  ingenious  in  many  ways,  and  It  is  uncommonly  well  acted  for  a  musical 
(juite  amusing  if  you  see  it  open-mindedly.  comedy.  Hal  Forde  is  an  unusual  leading 
It  gives  Arthur  Aylesworth  a  chance  to  be  man  who  can  sing  and  dance  and  play  a 
veiy  funny  for  people  who  like  their  fun  part  so  that  you  can  find  no  fault  with  it, 
I^ain  and  obvious.  and  Georgia  Caine  indicates  that  when  her 

voice  entirely  leaves  her  she  still  will  have 
“Adele”  is  a  musical  comedy  with  a  French  plenty  of. equipment  for  straight  comedy, 
libretto  that  has  surviv’ed  Americanization  William  Danforth  and  Dallas  Welford  w’ere 
without  losing  all  its  point.  There  were  laughably  eccentric  without  being  gro- 
plenty  of  chances  for  it  to  be  v'ulgar,  but  it  tesque.  And  Natalie  Alt,  without  the 
over  them  without  a  jolt.  The  music  flourish  of  a  single  trumpet,  opened  New 
is  inoffensive,  and  of  the  kind  that  won’t  be  York’s  eyes  to  a  charming  new  prima  donna. 
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MORSE  MARCHED 
]  '  HIS  PRISONER  CP 

THE  STAIRS  TO  A 

'  BACK  ROOM. 
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JOHN  PRENTIS 


AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CASE  OF  DOCTOR  HORACi” 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  M. LEONE  BRACKER 

RESIDENT  MORSE  of  the  to  escape  his  ears,  no  movement  stealthy 
Morse  Motor  Works  woke  sud-  enough  to  be  unheard, 
denly  in  the  night.  He  did  not  But  the  stillness  remained  unbroken,  and 
know  what  had  roused  him;  but  after  straining  his  senses  for  a  while  in  the 
he  lay  there  in  the  silent,  heavy  darkness,  dark,  he  had  begun  to  assure  himself  that 
uneasy  with  a  vague  apprehension.  He  there  was  nothing  wrong,  when  his  relaxing 
was  in  his  own  bed,  in  has  own  room,  and  nerves  suddenly  drew  taut  again.  A  slight  , 
everything  seemed  secure  and  natural  noise  came  from  the  next  room.  Someone  ' 
around  him;  yet  some  instinct  warned  him  had  stirred  there,  in  the  study.  There  had 
of  intrusion  and  danger.  He  was  alone  in  been  a  sound  like  the  faint  rustling  of 
the  house;  and  the  quietness  was  so  abso-  paper. 

lute  that  no  footstep  could  be  light  enough  Morse  slipped  quietly  from  the  bed  and 
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very  softly  secured  his  revolver.  Then  he 
stole  cautiously,  with  slow,  crouching  steps, 
toward  the  next  room.  He  slipped  through 
the  half-open  door  and,  with  his  revolver 
ready,  reached  for  the  switch  on  the  wall. 
With  a  quick  twist  he  snapped  on  the  light. 
Even  in  the  sudden,  blinding  glare  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  men- 
ac^  him  with  the  revolver.  “Hands  up!” 
he  commanded  hoarsely. 

The  startled  intruder  stood  motionless, 
blinking  in  the  sudden  light.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment  Morse  was  able  to  make  him  out 
dearly;  and  he  saw,  not  the  rough,  burly 
figure  of  an  ordinary  burglar,  but  a  slight, 
g^-looking,  well-dressed  man. 

“I’ve  got  a  legal  right  to  shoot  you  where 
you  stand,”  Morse  said  savagely,  “and  I’ll 
do  it,  too,  the  first  bad  move  you  make. 
Put  up  your  hands.” 

The  burglar  swayed  unsteadily.  “Shay,” 
he  demanded  with  grave  dignity,  “you’re  in 
my  housh,  ain’t  you?  Not  nice  for  a  guest. 
’R ’m  I  in  your  housh?  ’Pologize,  ’m  sure. 
Some  mishtake.” 

“Drop  that  nonsense,”  ordered  Morse. 

“Lemme  ’splain,”  urged  the  man,  “  ’r  you 
’splain  to  me.  I’m  a  p>eace — peaceful  cizzen. 
Thish  is  my  housh.  ’R  it’s  your  housh.” 

Morse  came  close  and  seized  the  in¬ 
truder  by  the  arm.  “That  bluff  don’t  go,” 
he  said  roughly.  “Hand  back  what  you’ve 
taken.” 

The  man  measured  his  opponent  quickly, 
noting  his  bigness,  his  keen  eye,  and  the 
familiar  way  he  handled  the  revolver,  and 
he  shook  his  head.  “I’m  no  shief,”  he  pro¬ 
tested.  “If  thish’s  your  housh,  I  ’pologize. 
Some  mishtake.” 

“I’ll  see  about  that.”  Morse  slapped  the 
man’s  hip  pockets  and  felt  around  his  waist. 
Finding  no  weap)on,  he  put  away  his  own 
revolver,  and  set  about  a  more  thorough 
search.  The  man  suddenly  drew  away; 
crouched  with  clenched  fists  and  flashing 
eyes,  as  one  who  braces  himself  for  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance. 

“Here,  none  of  that!”  exclaimed  Morse, 
hastily  picking  up  his  weaf)on  again.  “Turn 
around.  Put  your  hands  behind  you.  One 
whack  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  this 
will  do  you  the  same  as  a  bullet.  Now! 
Perhaps  that’ll  hold  you!”  With  a  big 
handkerchief  he  tied  the  man’s  hands  tight¬ 
ly  behind  his  back. 

•  “I  protesh  against  thish  outrage,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  prisoner. 

8 


Morse  resumed  his  search.  He  found 
only  the  man’s  own  watch,  loose  change, 
and  personal  belongings.  His  breast  pock¬ 
ets  were  bulging,  but  the  manufacturer 
merely  noted  that  they  were  stuffed  with 
papers,  and  passed  them  by.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  jewelry  or  silver. 

“Well,  never  mind!”  he  said,  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed.  “I  caught  you  before  you  got 
anything.  Maybe  you’re  only  drunk.  If  I 
turn  you  over  to  the  police.  I’ll  have  to 
appear  against  you.  I  think  I’ll  just  kick 
you  out  the  front  door.” 

He  looked  at  the  man  again,  noticing  the 
aristocratic  cast  of  his  heavy  jaw  and  slight¬ 
ly  hooked  nose.  “Mighty  queer!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  suddenly.  “No  smell  of  liquor. 
That  drunk  is  a  bluff.”  But.  the  man  re¬ 
mained  silent  and  turned  away.  Morse 
frowned,  uncertain  what  to  do.  Then  he 
decided.  “There’s  something  mighty  queer 
in  this,”  he  repeated.  “I’ve  got  a  little  cage 
up-stairs,  though,  where  you’ll  be  safe  till 
morning.” 

The  man  gazed  desperately  around  the 
room  and  strained  at  his  bound  wrists.  But 
the  cloth-  was  twisted  tight  and  the  knots 
did  not  give,  and  when  his  captor’s  hand 
fell  upon  his  shoulder  he  obeyed  its  impulse 
steadily.  Morse  marched  his  prisoner  up 
the  stairs  to  a  back  room  on  the  third  floor. 
It  was  just  four  bare  walls,  without  closet 
or  window;  lighted  by  a  high  skylight,  and 
furnished  with  only  a  chair  and  a  heavy 
iron  bed.  He  shoved  the  bound  man  rough¬ 
ly  into  its  dark  interior  and  locked  the  door, 
leaving  the  key  on  the  outside.  The  gray 
of  daylight  was  just  creeping  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  when  he  got  back  to  bed. 

At  eight  o’clock  that  morning  Morse  was 
at  his  desk  in  the  study  next  his  bedroom, 
taking  a  long,  flat  pocketbook  from  one  of 
the  drawers.  The  night  before  it  had  been 
full  of  stock  certificates,  representing  the 
majority  stock  of  his  motor  company.  It 
was  still  full,  but  now  it  held  only  blank 
paper.  Also,  a  neat  little  bundle  of  the 
paper  was  lying  on  the  desk.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  Morse  fingered  the  white,  blank  sheets 
stupidly.  Then  he  jammed  them  back  into 
the  pocketbook  and  swore. 

“That’s  what  the  thief  was  after,”  he 
mutter«d.  “Those  were  my  certificates,  in 
his  breast  pockets.  And  I  had  my  hands 
on  them,  and  passed  them  by!  The  clever 
rascal!”  He  started  grimly  for  the  room  up¬ 
stairs. 
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The  prisoner  had  been  crouching  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  working  at  the  bonds. 
As  the  quick  steps  approached,  he  wrenched 
his  hands  apart  with  a  last  desperate  twist, 
snatched  the  papers  from  his  pockets,  leap¬ 
ed  across  the  room,  and  shov^  them  under 
the  mattress.  VV’hen  the  angry  manufac¬ 
turer  burst  into  the  room,  he  found  his  pris¬ 
oner  sitting  quietly  on  the  bed,  his  hands 
apparently  still  fastened  behind  him. 

“You  thief!”  said  Morse.  He  seized  the 
man  by  the  collar  and  plunged  his  hand 
into  one  breast  pocket  after  the  other.  In 
the  second  one  he  found  two  certificates 
that  the  burglar  had  missed  in  his  haste. 
“Where  are  the  rest?”  he  growled. 

“Take  your  hands  off  me.” 

“Give  me  those  papers.” 

“I  haven’t  anything  of  yours.” 

Morse  flung  him  back  on  the  bed.  “May¬ 
be  it’s  best  for  the  oflficers  to  find  them  on 
you,”  he  said.  “Hell!  How  near  I  was  to 
letting  you  get  away!  I’m  going  to  tele¬ 
phone  for  the  police  now.  About  twenty 
years  you’ll  get  for  this.” 

He  stamped  out,  slamming  and  locking 
the  door  after  him.  A  moment'  later  he 
w'as  at  the  telephone,  calling  police  head¬ 
quarters.  “I’ve  been  robbed!”  he  cried. 

“Yep,”  answered  the  sergeant,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  familiar  words.  But  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  circumstances  won  Morse  the 
chief’s  immediate  attention. 

“You’ve  got  the  thief,  you  say?  Don’t 
do  anything  till  the  officers  get  there.  Right 
away.” 

In  half  an  hour  four  men  arrived:  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Burke,  big  and  aggressive;  Hunter, 
the  young  detective  with  a  new  method; 
and  precinct  detectives  Lally  and  Donald¬ 
son.  Burke  looked  the  house  over  from  the 
outside  with  an  eye  to  possibilities.  It  was 
a  narrow,  three-storied  building,  set  solidly 
between  two  others,  so  that  there  were  no 
windows  on  the  sides. 

“You  stay  in  front  here,  Lally,”  he  di¬ 
rected.  “Don,  you  go  through  to  the  back 
of  the  house.  Don’t  let  any  one  out  till 
we  get  our  man.” 

Morse  met  them  at  the  door  and  took 
them  up-stairs,  explaining  matters  as  they 
went.  “This,”  he  continued,  “is  my  study, 
where  I  caught  the  thief.  I  had  the  secur¬ 
ities  in  this  pKJcketbook,  in  the  drawer  here 
of  my  desk.  This  morning  I  found  the 
jXHrketbook  full  of  this  dummy  paper,  and 
the  certificates  gone.  I  found  these  two 


on  the  thief.  I  didn’t  stop  for  the  rest."  ' 

“The  dummies  are  folded  in  the  right  ob¬ 
long  shape,”  said  Burke,  comparing  the 
certificates  with  the  little  pile  of  blank  pa¬ 
per  on  the  desk.  “He  brought  them  to 
swap.  They’re  thinner,  but  he  had  enough, 
and  some  over.  He  must  have  known  the 
size  and  shajK,  but  not  the  number  of  those 
he  was  after.  If  you’d  just  grabbed  up  the 
big  wallet,  Mr.  Morse,  you’d  never  noticed 
the  difference.” 

He  ojjened  the  pocketbook,  took  out  the 
packet  of  blank  paper,  and  shuffled  it 
through  his  fingers.  “But,  of  course,”  he 
continued,  slipping  the  paper  back  and 
holding  up  the  wallet,  filled  again,  “the 
minute  she  was  opened,  it  was  all  off. 
Each  certificate  is  a  little  folder  by  itself, 
and  it’s  parchment  color,  while  the  dummy 
stuff  in  the  pocketbook  shows  thin  edges  of 
white  paper.  Is  this  stock  valuable,  Mr. 
Morse?” 

“Very  valuable.” 

“You  might  have  kept  it  in  a  safer 
place.” 

“I  brought  it  here  for  secrecy,  rather  than 
safety.  I  didn’t  want  them  to  know  it  had 
been  entrusted  to  me.  I  never  dreamed  of 
its  being  stolen.” 

“Who’s  in  the  house  besides  yourself?” 

“No  one.  I’m  a  widower.  My  son  is  at 
college.  My  daughter,  who  keeps  house  for 
me,  is  visiting  him.  The  servants,  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  are  away  at  night.  Last 
night  I  was  entirely  alone  in  the  house.  I 
want  to  turn  this  fellow  over  to  you  and 
recover  the  papers  at  once.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  take  him  now.” 

“He’s  up-stairs,”  said  Morse.  He  led 
the  way,  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered 
the  prison  room  ahead  of  the  other  two. 
They  followed,  and  found  him  staring  about 
in  startled  amazement.  The  prisoner  was 
gone.  .  , 

While  Morse  had  been  explaining  matters 
up-stairs,  Lally  had  been  sitting  on  the  front 
steps,  whistling  softly  to  himself.  The  door 
opened  suddenly  and  a  man  came  out. 
Lally  jumped  up.  “You  can’t  leave  the 
house,  sir,”  he  announced.  “No  one’s  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  for  a  while.” 

“I  didn’t  know  we  w'ere  quarantined. 
How  long  will  it  last?”  f 

“It’s  a  ix)lice  quarantine.  It’ll  be  lifted  ’ 
before  nine,  I  guess,”  said  Lally,  looking  at 
his  watch.  “It’s  a  quarter  to  nine  now.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  wait.” 
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He  lingered,  looking  up  and  down  the 
street  wistfully;  but  he  was  not  a  large 
man,  and  the  big  detective  towered  watch¬ 
fully  above  him.  After  a  moment  he  went 
back  into  the  house. 

The  party  up-stairs  e.xamined  the  empty 
room  hurri^ly.  The  walls  were  bare,  and 
there  was  no  closet  or  hiding-place  of  any 
kind.  Morse  peered  under  the  bed,  hardly 
able  to  believe  that  the  man  could  be 
gone. 

“I  locked  him  in,”  he  protested.  “And 
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the  door  was  locked  when  we  came  back. 
That  skylight  hasn’t  been  touched.  He 
couldn’t  reach  it,  anyhow.” 

“He’s  in  the  house  yet,”  shouted  Burke. 
“Both  doors  are  guarded.  Come  on!  We’ll 
get  him!”  They  dashed  down  the  two 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  front  door.  “That’s 
the  man,”  proclaimed  Morse,  when  he 
heard  Tally’s  description. 

“After  him  quick!”  shouted  Burke.  “Tal¬ 
ly,  watch  the  front  windows.  Hunter,  skip 
through  the  house  and  tell  Don.  We’ll 


the  Bl’RGLAR  SWAYED  UNSTEADILY.  “SHAY,”  HE  DEMANDED  WITH  GRAVE  DIGNITY, 

“you’re  in  my  housh,  ain’t  you?  not  nice  for  a  guest.” 
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make  sure  of  the  cellar  first.  If  he’s  up¬ 
stairs,  he  can’t  get  away.” 

The  searchers  scattered,  and  in  a  few 
moments  shouts  from  Lally  called  them 
back  to  the  hall.  He  had  looked  in  at  the 
front  door  and  discovered  the  man  sitting 
calmly  at  the  telephone.  As  the  group 
gathered,  the  thief  hung  up  the  receiver 
and  rose  quietly  to  face  them. 

“I  never  saw  him  before,”  announced 
Burke  after  a  moment’s  scrutiny.  “How 
about  you,  Lally?” 

“New  to  me.  He’ll  have  to  be  measured 
up.  The  quarantine’s  lifted,  sir,  I  said  it 
would  be,  before  nine  o’clock.” 

“I  want  my  stock,”  said  Morse. 

“Hand  it  over,”  commanded  Burke. 

“This  gentleman  is  wTongfully  accusing 
me,”  answered  the  suspect  theatrically.  “I 
have  not  touched  anything  that  belongs  to 
him.” 

“Search  him,”  commanded  Morse.  Burke 
and  Lally  laid  hands  on  the  man. 

“I  realize,  oflScers,”  he  said,  holding  them 
off  as  he  spoke,  “that  appearances  are 
against  me.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  any 
fair  test.  Search  me!”  They  proceeded  to 
go  through  him  in  a  professional  and  scien¬ 
tific  manner,  and  he  yielded  himself  se¬ 
renely. 

“You  needn’t  search  him  for  a  post¬ 
age-stamp!”  exclaimed  Morse  impatiently. 
“Those  certificates  make  a  good-sized  pack¬ 
et.  A  man  couldn’t  hide  them  in  his  shoes 
or  his  hair.” 

“Here,”  said  Burke,  fishing  out  a  curious- 
looking  pair  of  forceps,  “look  at  that  pretty 
little  tool.” 

“What’s  it  for?”  asked  Morse,  turning  it 
over  in  his  hand. 

“Unlocking  a  door  from  the  wrong  side. 
You  left  the  key  in  the  door  w’hen  you 
locked  him  in.” 

“I  see.  Now  I  want  my  securities.” 

“They  ain’t  on  him;  not  one  of  them. 
What  did  you  do  with  the  pap)ers,  cap¬ 
tain?” 

“This  ought  to  convince  you  gentlemen 
that  you’re  mistaken,”  protested  the  pris¬ 
oner.  “I  did  not  take  any  papers.  Now 
kindly  release  me.” 

“A  p)oor  bluff!”  growled  Morse.  “He  hid 
them  in  his  room.  We’ll  find  them.” 

The  whole  group  climbed  the  stairs,  keep¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  well  guarded  in  their  midst; 
and  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  search  the 
small,  bare  room.  In  the  bed  or  under  the 
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matting  were  the  only  likely  places  of  con¬ 
cealment,  and  the  papers  were  in  neither. 
Some  of  the  men  inspected  the  walls,  ex¬ 
amined  the  floor,  and  scrutinized  the  sky¬ 
light,  but  they  discovered  nothing.  The 
prisoner  stood  quietly  watching. 

“Quit  this  foolishness  and  hand  over  tny 
papers!”  shouted  Morse. 

“Can’t  you  see,”  protested  the  prisoner, 
“that  I’ve  had  nothing  to  do  with  your 
loss?” 

With  an  effort  Morse  controlled  his  irri¬ 
tation.  “You  had  them  in  this  room  at 
eight  o’clock  this  morning.  You  didn’t 
have  them  at  nine,  when  we  caught  you  in 
the  hall.  You  haven’t  been  outside  the 
house  in  between,  so  the  papers  must  be 
here.  You  hadn’t  broken  out  of  this  room 
when  the  officers  came.  You’d  have  made 
your  getaway,  if  you  had.  That  was  soon 
after  eight- thirty.” 

“It  was  a  quarter  to  nine,”  interrupted 
Lally,  “when  he  tried  to  get  by  me.  He 
wouldn’t  be  leaving  the  stuff  behind  him 
then.  He  went  back  into  the  house,  and  it 
was  three  minutes  to  nine  when  we  caught 
him  at  the  telephone.  So  he  must  have 
hid  the  pap)ers  in  the  twelve  minutes  be¬ 
tween.” 


“I  guess  we  got  you  pretty  close,  cap¬ 
tain,”  said  Burke.  “Where’d  you  put ’em? 
You  stay  locked  in  this  room  till  they’re 
found.” 

“I  protest,”  answered  the  prisoner.  “I’m 
illegally  imprisoned.  If  you  have  a  charge 
against  me,  I  demand  commitment  and  the 
right  of  bail.” 

“You’ll  stay  here,”  growled  Morse,  “un¬ 
til  those  papers  are  found.” 

“I  don’t  get  the  straight  of  this,”  said 
Burke.  “Let’s  go  down-stairs  and  talk  it 
over.  Lock  the  door  on  him  again,  Mr. 
Morse.  He  won’t  get  out  now.” 

“That  fellow’s  no  fool,”  he  continued, 
when  they  had  gathered  in  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  study,  “but  I  ain’t  wise  to  his  game. 
Those  papers  are  in  the  house.  What’s  the 
use  of  his  bluff?  You’re  sure  to  find  them 
sooner  or  later.” 

“Sooner  or  later  won’t  do  for  me,”  an¬ 
swered  Morse,  pounding  his  desk.  “He 
doesn’t  need  to  steal  those  certificates.  .Ml 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  keep  them  out  of  my 
hands  till  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

“I  was  wondering  how  he’d  negotiate  pa¬ 
per  like  that.” 

“He  couldn’t.  In  a  corporate  election 
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AS  THE  QUICK  STEPS  APPROACHED, 
HE  SHOVED  THE  PAPERS  UNDER 
THE  MATTRESS. 


^ ’  ibc  votes  belong  to 
the  person  to  whom 
the  stock  is  credit¬ 
ed  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  books.  The 
notice  is  out  that 
the  hooks  of  the 
Morse  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  are  closed  to¬ 
morrow  at  two 
o’clock  pending  the 
election  of  officers. 

They’re  trying  to 
put  me  out  of  the 
presidency,  and 
those  certificates 
represent  the  ma¬ 
jority  stock.” 

“I’m  no  e.xpert 
on  corporations,” 
said  Burke.  “I 
don’t  see  yet.  Did 
he  want  to  steal  the 
stock  and  have  it 
transferred  out  of 
your  name  before 
the  books  closed?” 

“No!  That 
wouldn’t  be  legal. 

The  stock’s  not  in  my  name  now.  That’s  the 
trouble.  It  stands  credited  on  the  books  to 
friends  of  the  other  party.  It’s  stock  that’s 
been  bought  up  secretly  by  my  friends,  at 
a  high  price,  and  upon  my  pledged  word. 
I’ve  been  holding  it  back  on  the  rascals  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  know  wffiat  game  they’d  be 
up  to  when  they  discovered  I  had  over¬ 
come  their  majority.  They  have  just 
found  out,  evidently,  and  they’ve  taken 
this  method  of  keeping  it  out  of  my  hands 
until  the  books  close.” 

“Ah!”  e.xclaimed  Burke,  “that’s  the 
game.” 

“Yes.  I’m  a  manufacturer  of  motors; 
and  I’ve  made  the  reputation  of  the  Morse 
Motor  Company.  We  make  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  two-cycle,  air-cooled,  friction -drive 
car  in  the  world.  Polk  and  his  crowd  are 
stock  manipulators;  financiers,  they  call 
themselves.  They  want  to  make  money. 
Our  company’  is  conservatively  capitalized 
at  two  million  dollars.  They  want  to  water 
i  ,  it  up  to  ten  million  on  the  basis  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  plant.  It  would  certainly 
make  money  for  the  present  stockholders, 
but  it  would  ruin  the  Morse  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  for  making  motors. 


“  W e’d  have  to  earn 
dividends  on  five 
times  our  present 
capitalization.  We’d  I 
have  to  use  poor  ma- 
terial  and  cheap  la- 
bor.  We’d  have  to 

rush  out  inferior  goods  and  depend  on 
tricky  salesmanship.  In  a  little  while  our 
reputation  would  be  gone,  and  we’d  go  under 
with  the  first  hard  times.  Then  the  loss 
would  fall  on  those  who  bought  our  watered 
stock.  And  I  tell  you  I  won’t  have  it!  If 
we  don’t  get  that  stock  back  to-morrow 
noon,  by  twelve  o’clock.  I’ll  telephone  my 
friends  that  I’m  beaten,  and  let  them  sell 
out  before  the  election.  But  we  must  get 
it.  We’ve  got  to  find  it!” 

“Well,  it’s  certainly  right  here  in  the 
house,”  said  Burke.  “W’e  may  have  to 
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tear  things  up  some,  but  we  can  find  it,  all 
right,  all  right.” 

“We’ll  search  the  house,”  said  Morse. 

“Search  the  man,”  suggested  Hunter. 

“We’ve  already  been  through  him.” 

“Been  through  his  clothes.  The  hiding- 
place  is  in  the  man’s  mind.  That’s  the 
place  to  find  the  truth.” 

“Sure,”  agreed  Burke  suddenly.  “The 
thief’s  the  one  that  knows.  He’ll  tell  if 
we  talk  to  him  right.  Hunter,  you  and 
Don  go  up  and  get  him.” 

The  two  detectives  returned  with  the 
prisoner,  who  folded  his  arms  complacent¬ 
ly  and  faced  the  group. 

“Now  see  here,  captain,”  said  Burke,  “to 
save  the  trouble  of  mussin’  up  the  house, 
Mr.  Morse  has  a  proposition  to  make  you.” 

“I  want  my  stock,”  said  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  “Turn  it  over  to  me,  and  we’ll  let 
you  off  easy.  W’hat  do  you  say?  We’ll  let 
you  off  altogether.  If  you  refuse,  you’re 
sure  to  get  the  limit  of  the  law.” 

“You’re  mistaken,”  answered  the  man 
quietly.  “You  find  a  drunken  man  in  your 
house  and  charge  him  with  stealing,  to 
cover  up  your  own  tracks.  But  you  have 
no  proof  against  me.” 

“Proof!”  shouted  Morse.  “Proof!  The 
stock  is  gone.  The  pocketbook  is  stuffed 
with  paper.  I  found  two  of  the  certificates 
on  you.” 

“No,  you  did  not,”  contradicted  the  man. 
“I  never  had  them  on  me.  My  word  is  as 
good  as  yours.  I  demand  my  freedom.  My 
imprisonment  here  is  unlawful  and  unjust. 
You  will  suffer  for  it.” 

“It’s  the  third  degree  for  his,”  suggested 
Donald^n.  “He’s  got  the  nerve  of  an  in¬ 
surance  agent,  but  he’d  loosen  up  under 
treatment.” 

“Nothin’  doing,”  answered  Burke  with 
decision.  “Things  won’t  stand  for  it  just 
now.  Take  him  back  to  his  room,  boys. 
Mr.  Morse,  we’ve  been  wasting  time  on  the 
man.  We’ll  search  the  house.” 

“Let  me  try  the  man,”  requested  Hunter, 
“Perhaps  I  could  find  out  from  him.” 

“It’s  impossible  to  do  a  thing  with  the 
fellow,”  answered  Morse. 

“Hunter’s  got  a  new  system  that’s  work¬ 
ed  once  or  twice,”  explained  Burke. 

Morse  waved  his  hand  in  impatient  dis¬ 
missal.  Then  he  noticed  that  the  others 
were  giving  Hunter’s  suggestion  considera¬ 
tion,  and  he  turned  again  to  him.  “What’s 
your  new  system,  young  man?” 


“Why,”  said  Hunter,  hesitating,  “it’s  to 
investigate  the  human  side  of  a  case.  1 
work  along  the  line  of  a  man’s  conscience. 
The  explanation  of  every  action  is  there. 
You  think  the  hiding-place  is  some  corner. 

I  think  it’s  the  man’s  mind.  You’d  search 
the  house.  I’d  search  the  conscience  of  the 
man." 

“Huh!  That’s  too  deep,”  objected 
Morse.  “They’ve  never  invented  a  micro¬ 
scope  good  enough  or  a  light  bright  enough 
to  read  the  conscience.” 

“But  one  man  can  read  another,”  insist¬ 
ed  Hunter. 

“A  man  can’t  be  read  at  all,”  declared 
Morse.  “What  shows  what’s  going  on  in¬ 
side  him?” 

“His  actions!”  proclaimed  Hunter.  “His 
expressions.  A  man  acts  when  he  thinks. 
He  can’t  think  without  action.” 

“But  he  can  think  without  showing  it.” 

“No,  he  can’t!  Not  while  he’s  alive!  His 
body  and  his  mind  are  one  piece.  He’s  not 
a  man  inside  a  body.  His  body  changes 
with  every  thought.  You  can’t  separate  a 
man’s  thought  and  feeling  from  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  them.” 

“Well,  even  then  a  man  can’t  be  read. 
How  can  you  tell  what  his  expressions 
mean?” 

“By  repeating  them.  If  you  repeat  each 
one,  you  get  to  its  meaning.” 

“Then  you’d  have  to  imitate  every  little 
thing  the  other  man  does,  to  find  out  what 
it  means  to  him?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it!  It’s  a  fight;  but  it  works.” 

“It  don’t  sound  good  to  me.  Anyhow, 
it’s  all  theory’.  We’ll  find  the  papers  quick¬ 
er  the  other  way’.  We’ll  search  the  house. 
I  have  an  idea  as  to  just  where  that  fellow 
put  the  papers.” 

“Sure,”  agreed  Burke.  “It’s  a  cinch! 
Where  do  you  think  they  are?” 

After  they  had  Icxjked  in  that  place,  Morse 
thought  of  another  likely  one,  and  then  an¬ 
other;  but  the  certificates  were  not  in  any 
of  them.  After  half  an  hour  of  fruitless 
looking,  Burke  called  a  halt. 

“There’s  two  w’ays  of  doing  this,”  he 
said.  “One  is  to  go  rubberin’  round  like 
we  have  been,  and  the  other  is  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  start  in  at  one  place,  and  go  through 
the  house  proper.  That’s  the  sure  way. 
This  house  ain’t  so  big.  We  can  do  it  in 
one  afternoon.” 

“Come  down-stairs  and  have  lunch  be¬ 
fore  we  start,”  said  Morse. 
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“Go  ahead,  boys,  ’  ordered  Burke.  “I’ll 
have  to  telephone  headquarters  first,  and 
aplain  things  to  the  chief.” 

“Now,”  said  Burke,  after  the  lunch  was 
over,  “we’ll  go  about  this  right.  We  be¬ 
gan  looking  for  the  thief  in  the  cellar,  and 
he  showed  up  in  the  front  hall.  So  it’s 
most  likely  he  came  from  up-stairs.  He’d 
nimmaged  the  study  over  last  night  findin’ 
the  papers,  so  he  knows  that  room.  It’s 
the  likeliest  place  in  the  house.  We’ll  start 
there.” 

When  they  had  reached  the  study  Morse 
took  out  the  long,  flat  jxicketbook  again. 
It  was  made  of  heavy,  black  leather,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  one  large  oblong  compartment, 
dosed  with  a  full-width  flap.  Morse  shook 
back  the  flap  and  held  it  up  to  view.  “This 
dummy  filling,”  he  reminded  the  officers, 
holding  the  edges  of  the  blank  white  paper 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  “just  about 
equals  the  stock  certificates,  about  twenty 
in  all.  You  see  how  big  a  packet  it  is  to 
hide.  These  two  I  found  on  the  thief. 
We’ll  keep  them  in  sight  to  remember  what 
we’re  after.  Now  let’s  get  busy.” 

They  started  with  the  study.  First  they 
inspected  the  floor,  taking  up  all  the  cover¬ 
ing.  Ne.xt  they  examined  the  walls,  re¬ 
moving  everything  upon  or  against  each 
one  in  turn,  and  piling  all  the  furniture 
and  movables  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
One  group,  Burke,  Lally,  and  Morse’s  man¬ 
servant,  removed  the  things,  examining 
each  one  carefully.  The  other  group,  com¬ 
posed  of  Morse,  Donaldson,  and  Hunter, 
replaced  the  things,  going  over  them  care¬ 
fully  in  turn.  All  felt  that  with  such  a 
system  the  hiding-place  of  the  certificates 
could  not  be  missed. 

No  book  was  passed  without  being 
shaken.  Every  drawer,  locked  or  unlocked, 
was  investigated.  Not  an  inch  of  space 
anywhere  was  neglected.  When  they  had 
finished  with  a  room,  each  man  of  the  six 
was  certain  that  the  papers  were  not  there. 
So  they  sifted  through  the  entire  second 
floor,  without  result. 

Disapjwinted,  but  with  unflagging  zeal, 
they  continued  the  same  system  down¬ 
stairs,  from  the  front  room  back  through 
the  kitchen.  Then  Burke  insisted  on  search¬ 
ing  the  cellar,  and  they  made  sure  of  that. 
Evening  was  coming  on  when  they  mount¬ 
ed  again  to  the  third  floor.  It  consisted  of 
only  three  rooms — two  front  ones  and  the 
prison  room.  They  went  through  the  two 


others  first.  Then  they  stopped,  a  tired 
and  disgusted  lot  of  men. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  any  other 
hiding-place. 

“He  must  have  had  them  on  him  or  in 
his  room  all  the  time,”  growled  Burke. 
“But  we  searched  both.  I  don’t  see  how 
he  got  them  past  us.  He’s  a  smooth  one!” 

“Well,  we  know  where  they  must  be, 
now,”  said  Lally.  “VV’e  can  go  and  get 
them.” 

They  gathered  in  the  prisoner’s  r<K)m 
again,  and  searched  him  roughly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  down  to  his  very  skin.  Then  they 
examined  the  undisturbed  skylight,  and 
searched  the  bare  little  room  so  that  not 
as  much  as  a  bent  pin  or  a  burnt  match 
could  have  been  concealed  in  it  anywhere; 
but  the  papers  could  not  be  found.  Morse 
was  dazed.  Burke  was  stunned.  It  was 
incomprehensible. 

Morse  lost  control  of  himself  and  swore 
])assionately.  Burke  echoed  the  sentiments 
with  fur\’.  But  the  prisoner  faced  the 
storm  without  faltering.  Their  passion  and 
their  threats  left  him  unmoved. 

A  grim  and  silent  group  of  men  gathered 
for  their  second  meal  at  the  manufacturer’s 
table.  Shortly  after  supper  the  chief  him¬ 
self  burst  in  u{)on  them,  and  listened  to 
the  kind  of  explanations  that  beaten  men 
give. 

“The  papers  ain’t  in  the  house,”  said 
Burke. 

“How  could  they  get  away?”  asked  the 
chief. 

“The  man  threw  them  out  of  a  window, 
perhaps.” 

•  “Lally  would  have  seen  that  in  front, 
and  Don  at  the  back.  There  are  no  win¬ 
dows  on  the  sides  of  the  house.  There’s  no 
window  in  the  room  where  you  have  him.” 

“He  passed  them  to  some  one,  then.” 

“One  of  the  servants,  eh,  Mr.  Morse? 
Not  possible,  you  say.  You  were  alone  in 
the  house.  If  the  thief  had  any  real  ac¬ 
complice  he  wouldn’t  have  stayed  locked  in 
his  room  so  long,  when  the  key  was  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  outside  of  the  door.” 

“Well,  they  ain’t  in  the  house,”  growled 
Burke.  “You  couldn’t  hide  a  piece  of  tis¬ 
sue-paper  from  the  hunt  we  made.” 

“What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Morse?” 

“I  don’t  see  how  we  could  have  over- 
l(K)ked  them,”  answered  the  manufacturer. 
“.And  yet  they  must  be  here  somewhere. 
Where  can  they  be?  Where  can  they  be?” 
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“There’s  just  two  chances,”  said  the  chief 
decisively.  “One  is  that  the  thief  destroyed 
them.” 

Morse  winced  from  the  suggestion  as  if 
in  pain.  “That’s  what  I’m  afraid  of,”  he 
said  hoarsely. 

“It’s  possible,”  continued  the  chief,  “but 
not  likely.  There  aren’t  any  fireplaces  in 
a  steam-heated  house  like  this,  and  so  the 
smell  of  smoke  would  stay  around  a  long 
time.  The  burnt  paper  would  be  as  hard 
to  hide  as  the  unbumt.  Did  any  of  you 
smell  smoke  or  come  across  burnt  paper?” 

They  all  shook  their  heads.  “I  was  on 
the  lookout  for  it,  too,”  said  Lally. 

“Maybe  he  tore  them  into  little  pieces,” 
said  Burke,  “and — and - ” 

“.\nd  did  what?  Swallowed  them?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’d  have  a  hearty  meal,”  said  Morse. 
“There’d  be  enough  to  fill  a  basket.  Besides, 
he  couldn’t  have  torn  up  all  that  stiff,  tough 
paper,  let  alone  dispose  of  it,  in  twelve 
minutes.” 

“There  were  just  two  chances,”  continued 
the  chief,  quietly,  “and  now  there’s  only 
one.  We  haven’t  missed  anything.  The 
papers  are  in  this  house.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you  fellows?”  he  thundered  sudden¬ 
ly.  “Are  you  blind,  or  a  lot  of  dubs? 
You’ll  go  through  this  house  again.  You’ll 
start  to-night.  And  you’ll  find  them  before 
to-morrow  noon!” 

Morse  came  over  beside  Hunter  later  in 
the  evening  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
other  party  to  clear  a  wall.  “Say,  young 
man,”  he  asked,  “what  was  that  scheme  of 
yours  for  finding  what’s  in  a  man’s  mind?” 

“By  repeating  the  result  of  his  thought,” 
answered  Hunter  shortly. 

“But  this  thief  has  nerv-es  of  steel.  He’s 
as  cool  and  smooth  as  ice.  Nothing  that’s 
happened  has  phased  him.  Do  you  think 
you  could  find  out  anything  he  didn’t  want 
you  to  know?” 

The  chief,  standing  near,  had  listened  to 
the  questions.  “Hunter  gets  results  with 
his  system,”  he  answered.  “He  has  done 
it.” 

“Suppose,”  continued  Morse,  “you  tiy^  to 
get  to  this  fellow’s  mind  and  read  where 
he’s  hidden  the  papers.  I’d  take  a  chance 
on  a  fortune-teller,  or  a  ten-cent  horoscope, 
to-night.” 

“Lay  off  on  this  business,  then,”  ordered 
the  chief,  “and  start  on  the /nan.” 

“Here.”  Morse  handed  Hunter  a  key  to 


the  prisoner’s  door.  “Go  up-stairs  and  go  ' 
to  bed  in  one  of  the  other  rooms.  You 
can’t  do  anything  till  morning,  and  vou 
need  the  rest.” 

Late  that  night  the  burglar  woke  sudden¬ 
ly  and  started  up.  The  room  was  lighted 
and  a  man  was  bending  over  his  bed. 
“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked  hoarsely. 
“What  do  you  want?” 

But  Hunter  had  not  come  to  threaten 
nor  to  question.  He  bent  over  the  bed 
without  answering,  as  absorbed  in  the 
man’s  face  as  a  doctor  would  be  in  the 
vital  symptoms  of  a  strange  case.  He 
craved  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  features. 
He  needed  to  study  them,  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  look  and  play  of  each  one. 

The  burglar  bore  the  silent,  searching 
scrutiny  for  a  while  stoically.  He  fronted 
Hunter,  at  first  with  indifference,  then  with 
interest,  and  finally  with  defiance.  But  the 
detective  paid  no  attention  to  the  other’s 
attitude.  He  was  intent  on  the  man’s  con¬ 
tradictory'  features. 

The  burglar  had  soft  brown  hair  that 
ought  to  have  curled,  but  that  hung  limp 
and  straight.  The  low  forehead  was  the 
kind  that  usually  drew  down  in  a  scowl, 
but  his  was  as  smooth  as  a  boy’s.  The  eyes 
were  the  wide,  unruffled  blue  of  the  Teuton, 
but  his  were  set  close  together,  and  the 
crow’s-feet  were  deep  beside  them.  The 
cheek-bones  were  high,  like  those  of  an  In¬ 
dian,  but  he  had  the  fair  skin  and  red  color 
of  an  Englishman.  The  nose  was  aristo¬ 
cratically  beaked,  but  it  was  small.  The 
lips  were  thin,  yet  they  hung  strangely 
loose;  such  lips  are  generally'  drawn  tight. 
The  chin  was  broad,  the  jaw  square,  as  if 
for  the  foundation  of  a  bigger,  nobler  face. 

“What  do  you  want?”  repeated  the  man 
angrily’.  “What  do  you  want?”  Still  re¬ 
ceiving  no  answer,  he  turned  his  back  to 
his  visitor.  “Get  out,”  he  said,  with  his 
face  to  the  wall,  “and  put  out  the  light.” 

Next  morning  the  search  was  started 
tigain  down-stairs.  Hunter  watched  it  for 
a  while  and  then  turned  to  his  own  task. 
He  had  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  handcuffs 
— two  circlets  of  steel  joined  by’  a  short 
chain.  Outside  the  prisoner’s  door  he  stop¬ 
ped  a  moment  and  stood  silently  collecting 
himself  for  a  great  and  trying  task. 

The  thief  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  listening  to  the  search  below.  He 
turned  quickly’  and  faced  his  visitor.  Hunt¬ 
er  closed  the  door  and  stepped  to  the  man’s 
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side.  Without  a  word  of  e.xplanation  he 
caught  one  arm  and  snapped  a  handcui!  on 
the  wrist.  He  twisted  the  arm  behind  the 
man  and  crushed  him  savagely  against  the 
foot  of  the  heavy  iron  bedstead.  So  sud¬ 
den  and  fierce  was  the  attack  that  before 
the  thief  could  gather  himself  together,  the 
short  chain  had  been  passed  under  a  rod  of 
the  bedstead  and  the  second  handcuff  snap¬ 
ped  on  his  other  wrist.  He  stood  chained, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Hunter  stepped  back  and  faced 
his  prisoner. 

The  burglar  suddenly  threw  himself  for¬ 
ward,  twisting  and  tugging  fiercely  at  his 
wrists,  dragging  the  heavy  bed  to  one  side 
and  the  other  after  him.  But  his  struggle 
was  useless,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  real¬ 
ized  this  and  controlled  himself  again. 
“Take  these  things  off,”  he  said  between 
his  teeth.  “What  do  you  mean?  Take 
them  off!” 

Hunter  made  no  answ'er.  He  got  the 
chair  from  across  the  room  and  put  it 
opposite  the 
burglar.  With 
his  handker¬ 
chief  slipped 
through  the 
back  of  the 
chair  and  loop¬ 
ed  around  each 
wrist,  he  stood 
in  front  of  his 
man  fastened 
in  a  similar 
manner.  Then 
he  drew  up 
close  to  the 
prisoner  and 
looked  him 
earnestly  in 
the  face.  The 
secret  of  the 
hiding  -  place 
was  in  this 
man’s  mind. 

If  his  thought 
could  be  read, 
then  the  sec¬ 
ret  could  be 
learned. 

The  thief 
drew  back 
against  the 
iron  rods  of  his 


fore  these  strange  preparations.  “What  do 
you  want?”  he  demanded. 

“Where  are  those  papers?” 

“Go  to  hell.” 

Hunter  was  centering  himself  more  and 
more  on  the  prisoner’s  face.  As  he  had 
done  the  night  before,  but  with  greater  ease 
and  familiarity,  he  was  going  over  the  feat¬ 
ures  one  by  one,  noting  the  character  of 
each,  drawing  his  own  thought  closer  and 
closer  to  the  expression  of  the  man’s  feat¬ 
ures.  The  face  became  larger  and  plainer 
to  him.  His  world  grew  to  be  a  low  fore¬ 
head,  big,  close-set  eyes,  a  small,  beaked 
nose,  a  square  jaw. 

The  thief  stirred  uneasily  under  the  in¬ 
tent  regard.  “What  are  you  trying  to  do?” 
he  asked  with  some  contempt.  “Hypnotize 
me?” 

“You  are  going  to  tell  me  where  those 
papers  are,”  said  Hunter  tensely.  He  was 
pressing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point 
where  he  would  be  sensitive  to  every  change 
of  the  man’s  features,  and  immediately 
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responsive  to  their  slightest  variation. 

“Take  these  things  off  my  wrists,”  an¬ 
swered  the  prisoner.  “You  won’t  find  out 
anything  from  me.” 

“You  are  going  to  tell  me  where  those 
papers  are,”  repeated  Hunter. 

“I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  anything 
about  anything.” 

It  was  a  direct  response  to  the  question. 
The  man  had  start^  thinking  along  the 
right  line.  With  the  whole  strength  of  his 
attention  centered  up)on  his  prisoner’s  face 
Hunter  seized  the  movements  that  accom¬ 
panied  these  words.  The  body  had  re¬ 
mained  leaning  back  carelessly  up)on  the 
foot  of  the  bed;  the  eyes  had  not  looked  at 
him,  but  had  glanced  here  and  there  about 
the  room  above  his  head;  the  lips  had  made 
the  words  naturally.  The  detective’s  lips 
repeated  the  movements  of  the  same  words 
in  the  same  way,  his  eyes  for  the  moment 
leaving  the  man’s  face  and  his  body  lean¬ 
ing  carelessly  back.  He  felt  a  sensation  of 
calmness  and  confidence. 

There  was  not  the  least  trace  of  doubt  or 
fear  in  the  expression.  There  was  not  even 
defiance.  Fastened  there  a  prisoner,  and 
confronted  with  the  statement  that  his  se¬ 
cret  was  sure  to  be  discovered,  he  had  felt 
no  uneasiness  or  anxiety.  He  was  confident 
of  the  security  of  his  hiding-place. 

“You  are  sure  we  can’t  find  the  papers,” 
said  Hunter,  absorbing  himself  again  in  the 
prisoner’s  face.  “You  are  sure  we  can’t; 
but  we  can.  We  can,  because  you  have 
not  destroyed  them.  You  didn’t  burn  them. 
There  was  no  place  to  do  it.  You  didn’t 
tear  them  up.  You  hadn’t  time.  We  know 
you  didn’t.” 

The  man  did  not  sp>eak.  He  was  still 
leaning  carelessly  back  upon  his  chained 
arms,  waiting  for  the  other  to  get  through. 
But  his  eyes,  looking  above  Hunter’s  head, 
narrowed  a  little,  and  his  lips  pushed  out  in 
a  slight  smile.  The  detective  earnestly 
worked  these  changes  over  in  himself.  He 
found  no  contradiction  in  their  expression. 
They  gave  him  a  half-sarcastic  sensation, 
as  if  the  prisoner  had  ironically  compli¬ 
mented  him  uix)n  the  soundness  of  his  rea¬ 
soning.  Then  the  alternative  which  they 
had  feared  was  not  the  true  one.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  had  not  been  destroyed. 

“Those  papers,”  continued  Hunter  with 
steady  intensity,  “are  still  in  the  house. 
You  did  not  get  outside  for  a  single  instant. 
You  were  not  able  to  send  them  out.  You 


had  no  one  to  send  them  by.  There  was 
not  a  moment  when  you  could  reach  any 
one  outside.  You  had  no  one  with  you. 
You  came  here  alone.  The  papers  are  still 
in  the  house.” 

The  prisoner  did  not  alter  his  position, 
and  the  slight  smile  came  again  upon  his 
face.  But  to  the  detective  it  was  not  a 
smile.  It  came  to  his  absorbed  attention  as 
certain  slight  but  vivid  movements  of  the 
man’s  features.  And  these  were  different 
movements  from  the  ones  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  former  smile.  The  upper  lip 
drew  back  from  the  teeth,  the  eyes  widened 
instead  of  narrowing. 

When  the  detective  reproduced  these 
changes,  he  found  that  they  required  an 
effort.  It  was  a  forced  smile,  not  the  for¬ 
mer  pleasant,  cynical  one.  The  prisoner 
had  answered  to  the  suggestion,  and  his  ex¬ 
pression  was  of  an  unpleasant  feeling.  He 
did  not  like  the  thought.  He  would  rather 
the  detective  were  not  so  sure  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  still  in  the  house. 

“You  couldn’t  hide  them  down-stairs,” 
said  Hunter,  renewing  his  compelling  in¬ 
tentness.  “There  were  men  at  the  back 
and  front  doors  who  would  have  seen  you. 
We  began  to  search  for  you  down-stairs, 
and  you  were  not  there.  You  had  the  cer¬ 
tificates  with  you  when  you  tried  to  get  out 
the  front  door.  You  went  back  up-stairs 
and  hid  them.” 

The  man  shifted  his  feet  and  drew  him¬ 
self  upright  against  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
He  glanced  quickly  at  his  captor.  His  lips 
tightened,  his  eyebrows  drew  down.  The 
detective  had  been  holding  himself  sensitive 
for  any  changes  that  would  bring  him  the 
feeling  of  negation.  But  the  shifting  feet, 
straightening  body,  and  quick,  frowning 
glance,  when  he  reproduced  them,  required 
instead  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  was  like 
an  expression  of  jealousy.  He  was  coming 
closer  to  the  secret  now. 

“You  hid  them  in  the  study,”  said  Hunt¬ 
er  breathlessly.  “You  had  been  through  it 
the  night  before.  You  went  directly  up¬ 
stairs  again.  You  knew  what  you  were  go¬ 
ing  to  do.  You  went  back  to  that  room. 
You  hid  them  in  the  study.” 

The  man  crouched  forward  slightly  and 
thrust  his  face  closer  to  his  captor’s.  His  lips 
drew  back,  showing  his  jaw  tightly  clenched. 
His  eyes  had  narrowed  to  mere  slits.  “I 
didn’t  put  them  anywhere,”  he  said  through 
his  teeth.  “I  never  touched  his  papers.” 
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The  detective  reproduced  the  changes, 
absorbing  himself  in  their  exact  expression. 
The  crouched  f>osition,  the  clenched  teeth, 
the  narrowed  eyes,  as  he  slowly  reproduced 
them,  gave  him  a  feeling  of  alarm,  and  of 
an  antagonism  so  intense  and  malignant 
that  he  could  not  express  it.  The  man’s 
answer  to  the  suggestion  was  opposition 
and  antagonism.  There  was  denial  in  his 
words,  but  not  in  his  mind.  His  thought 
was  like  that  of  some  wild  animal  snarling 
at  impending  attack. 

“You  did  hide  them  in  the  study!”  cried 
Hunter,  holding  his  attention  fiercely  and 
triumphantly  upon  the  other’s  face.  “You 
hid  them  in  the  study.  Where  was  it? 
W’here?  You’re  going  to  tell  me.  We’ve 
searched  that  room  through  and  through. 
We’ve  been  over  ever\'  inch  of  it.  What 
place  is  {X)ssible  there?  Where  did  you  put 
them?” 

“What  are  you  doing?”  gasped  the  pris¬ 
oner,  tearing  away  from  Hunter’s  gaze  and 
twisting  himself  sideways  against  the  iron 
bars.  “I’m  not  going  to  listen  to  you. 
Take  these  things  from  my  wrists.” 

“You  shall  listen,”  answered  Hunter. 
“You  can  not  help  it.  You  hid  those  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  study.  There’s  no  hiding-place 
possible  there.  You  put  them  in  the  one 
impossible  place.  They’re  in  the  one  place 
where  they  can  not  be.” 

But  the  prisoner  would  not  listen.  He 
jerked  his  handcuffs  against  the  iron  bar. 
He  twisted  himself  this  way  and  that.  He 
laughed  harshly  and  stamped  his  feet. 
Hunter  had  an  almost  overpowering  im¬ 
pulse  to  beat  his  fists  upon  the  man’s  face 
until  it  was  mashed  into  a  pulp;  to  fasten 
his  hands  upon  the  man’s  throat  and  choke 
with  all  his  might;  to  tear  the  secret  from 
him  with  bare  hands.  But  he  mastered  the 
impulse  and  held  himself  to  fierce  intent¬ 
ness. 

“Do  you  know  what  you’ll  get  for  this?” 
he  demanded,  his  whole  strength  stretched 
to  its  highest  tension.  “You’ll  get  twenty 
years  in  prison.  It’s  jail  for  you.  You 
can’t  escape.  No  matter  where  you  put  the 
pap>ers,  your  punishment  is  sure.” 

The  man  suddenly  turned  toward  him 
again.  His  lips  were  contracted  in  a  smile, 
his  eyes  were  wide  open,  his  head  tilted  to 
one  side.  Hunter  followed  the  changes — 
the  sudden  turn  that  presented  the  features 
again  to  view,  the  contracted  smile,  tilted 
head,  and  wide-ojjened  eyes.  “What!”  he 


cried,  hardly  believing  the  sensation  that  he 
received.  Here  was  the  negation  for  which 
he  had  been  sensitive.  Here  was  the  con¬ 
tradiction  he  had  feared  all  along.  “What!'’ 
he  cried  again.  “You  won’t  go  to  prison! 
You’ve  put  the  papers  where  you'll  escape 
punishment!  Where’s  that?  Where  have 
you  put  them?” 

With  a  cry  of  rage  the  thief  sprang  for¬ 
ward  the  length  of  his  chain  and  dashed 
his  body  against  the  detective’s.  Hunter 
was  knocked  staggering  across  the  room, 
his  arms  jerking  from  the  chair  that  held 
them,  and  he  fell  tottering  against  the 
closed  door.  Mechanically  he  grasped  the 
knob  and  pulled  it  open.  The  distant  chime 
of  a  house  clock  striking  the  hour  came 
faintly  to  his  ears.  It  was  the  first  stroke 
of  twelve.  His  answer  was  due. 

He  was  repeating  to  himself:  “They’re 
in  the  one  impossible  place.  Where's  that? 
They’re  in  the  one  place  where  they  can 
not  be.  Where’s  that?  They’re  in  the  one 
place  where  they  will  not  incriminate  the 
thief.  Where’s  that?  There’s  no  place  like 
that,  except — except — except —  You’ve  put 
them  back!”  he  yelled.  “You’ve  put  them 
back.” 

With  a  shout  that  came  like  the  echo  of 
the  prisoner’s  yell  of  rage,  he  sprang  for 
the  stairs.  Down  the  steps  he  dashed  with 
reckless  leaps,  stumbling,  staggering,  near¬ 
ly  falling  in  his  haste.  Through  the  second 
hall  he  rushed  and  down  to  the  first  floor. 
Morse  was  already  at  the  telephone,  dejec¬ 
tion  and  defeat  in  his  attitude.  The  other 
searchers  were  standing  by,  a  dirty,  tired, 
beaten  group  of  men.  Hunter  cleared  the 
last  dozen  steps  in  one  wild  bound  and  stag¬ 
gered  toward  them. 

“Stop!”  he  gasped.  “I've  found  the  pa¬ 
pers!  I’ve  found  out  where  they  are.” 

Morse  dropped  the  telephone  and  sprang 
toward  him.  Like  a  match  struck  to  tinder, 
his  words  fired  the  dejected  men.  They 
crowded  round  him  with  eager  cries  and 
questions.  “Come  on!  Come  on!”  cried 
Hunter,  trembling  with  weakness  and  ex¬ 
citement.  “I’ll  show  you  where  they  are.” 

He  led  the  way  up  the  stairs,  the  men 
crowding  and  clamoring  with  him.  He 
crossed  the  study  to  the  manufacturer’s 
desk  and  sank  into  a  chair.  “In  there,”  he 
said.  Morse  rolled  up  the  top  of  the  desk. 
A  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  men. 

“In  there,”  Hunter  repeated,  pointing  to 
a  drawer.  Morse  jerked  it  out  noisily  and 
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t'  turned  it  upside  down  upon  the  desk.  Its 
contents  scattered. 

“In  that,”  said  Hunter,  pointing  to  the 
long,  flat  pocketbook.  He  leaned  back  and 
closed  his  eyes.  He  was  exhausted  and  his 
work  was  done.  Morse  flapped  open  the 
pocketbook  and  held  it  up  to  view.  It  was 
filled  with  white,  blank  paper. 

“Damnation!”  he  yelled,  throwing  it 
down  upon  the  desk.  “Do  you  suppose  we 
hadn’t  looked  here?  What  do  you  mean 
wasting  time  with  your  crazy  talk  and  fool 
theor>-?” 

“But  they  must  be  there,”  protested 
Hunter,  starting  up  from  his  relaxation. 
“He  said  they  were.  He  told  me  so.” 

“He  told  you  so!  .\nd  you  believed  that 
thief!  Let  me  get  back  to  the  telephone. 
Get  out  of  my  way.” 

Morse  thrust  him  savagely  aside  and 
started  for  the  door.  Hunter  reeled  against 
the  desk  and  clutched  the  f>ocketbook. 
“The  papers  must  be  here,”  he  cried. 
“That  was  his  thought.  It’s  certain  and  it’s 
true.”  He  o{>ened  the  pocketbook.  It  was 
filled  with  blank  paper. 

He  sank  down  on  the  chair,  too  stunned 
to  believe  the  sight  of  his  eyes.  Trembling¬ 
ly  'ae  pulled  out  one  of  the  blank  pieces.  It 


was  a  thick  oblong  of  paper,  folded  in  the 
shape  of  the  stock  certificate.  It  bulged 
open  in  his  hands.  Hunter  staggered  to  his 
feet  with  a  yell  that  halted  the  men  outside 
and  brought  them  running  back.  Folded 
inside  each  blank  sheet  was  one  of  the 
stolen  stock  certificates. 

“Fool  theory!”  yelled  Hunter,  throwing 
himself  staggering  upon  Morse.  “Fool  the¬ 
ory!  I  tell  you  it’s  sure!  man  thinks 
the  truth!  His  mind’s  the  hiding-place!” 

Morse  snatched  the  pocketbook,  and, 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  detective  shak¬ 
ing  him  back  and  forth,  he  tore  and 
sorted  the  precious  certificates  from  their 
foldings. 

“I’ve  got  them!”  he  shouted.  “I’ve  got 
them!  The  election’s  mine!  They’re  here! 
They’re  here!” 

“An’  we  looked  every  other  place  in  the 
house,  twice  over!”  exclaimed  Burke. 

“The  clever  rascal!”  said  Morse.  “Back 
where  he  took  them  from!  What  hold  has 
the  law  on  him  now?  The  clever  rascal! 
And  you,”  he  continued,  grasping  Hunter, 
“you  beat  him!  You  found  out!  How? 
That  theory  of  yours!  To  the  mind  of  the 
man!  That  theory  of  yours!  It  must  have 
worked!  It  surely  found  the  hiding-place!” 


YEARS  AFTERWARD 

by  NANCY  BYRD  TURNER 

IT  IS  not  sight  or  sound 
That,  when  a  heart  forgets, 

Most  makes  it  to  remember: 

It’s  some  old  poignant  scent  re-found — 

Like  breath  of  April  violets. 

Or  apples  of  September. 

It  isn’t  song  or  scene 
That  stirs  the  tears  again: 

It’s  brush  smoke  from  the  hills,  at  night. 
Spicy  and  sweet;  or  that  wet,  keen. 

Long-lost  aroma  of  delight. 

Fresh  plowed  fields  after  rain. 


'IShe  PINCH  of  LIFE 


^nd  Some  Victories 
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SHE  vindictive  wives,  as  told  in 
a  recent  quaint  and  popular  fable, 
married  the  philosophers  to  be 
able  to  pinch  them  in  bed,  only 
to  find  their  skins  were  so  thick  they  did 
not  know  they  were  being  pinched!  The 
wives  may  well  have  been  surprised  and  in¬ 
dignant.  They  did  not  understand  the  pro- 
tecti\  e  armor  furnished  by  real  thinking  and 
real  doing;  the  noble  insensibility  that  comes 
from  being  too  intent  or  too  busy  to  note 
the  pinch  of  circumstance  or  surrounding. 

The  lesson  is  confirmed  in  recent  books, 
in  which  in  simple  fashion  is  told  the  old, 
old  story  of  men  and  women  with  souls  too 
engrossed  by  the  real  facts  of  life  to  be 
much  troubled  by  its  incidental  ills. 

For  example,  there  is  J.  H.  Fabre,  “Poet 
of  Science,”  as  he  is  called  in  the  life  written 
by  his  compatriot.  Dr.  C.  V.  Legros  (Cen¬ 
tury).  If  ever  a  philosopher  has  known 
the  pinch  of  living,  of  poverty  and  obscur¬ 
ity,  it  is  Fabre.  Yet  he  has  steadily  gone 
on  cultivating  his  garden,  which  in  his  case 
happens  to  be  insects. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  he  went  into  his 
Provencal  retreat  in  the  little  market-town 
of  Serignan,  to  find  solitude.  Since  then, 
although  little  has  been  known  of  him  per¬ 
sonally,  volumes  of  the  monumental  “^u- 
venirs  entomologiques”  have  been  appear¬ 
ing,  until  now,  when  he  is  an  old  man  of 
ninety,  filled  with  labor  and  with  struggle, 
the  epic  of  the  insect  world  is  complete 
and  told  as  it  has  never  been  told  before. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that 
Fabre’s  fame  as  a  naturalist  seems  to  have 
extended  much  beyond  scientific  circles. 
He  was  born  a  peasant.  His  father  was  a 
small  farmer  and  cowherd,  and  later  a  cafe- 
keep)er — not  a  good  cafe-keeper,  we  may  in¬ 
fer  from  the  many  moves.  In  the  farm 
days  the  family  used  to  adjourn  evenings 


to  the  cow-shed  for  warmth  and  comfort, 
and  was  not  much  better  off  in  the  little 
cafes  in  the  towns. 

Fabre  educated  himself,  largely.  But,  as 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  “Geometers  are 
made,  while  a  naturalist  is  ready-made.” 

At  one  time  he  served  mass  on  Sundays  for 
school  fees;  once  he  went  to  school  to  his 
godfather,  who  was  also  “barber,  bell¬ 
ringer,  and  singer  in  the  choir.”  He  be¬ 
came  proficient  in  geometry  and  phyacs 
before  natural  science,  and  in  later  years 
has  taken  up  music  and  drawing.  Geom¬ 
etry,  he  says,  taught  him  not  only  how  to 
draw,  but  how  to  write. 

For  twenty  years  Fabre  was  a  teacher, 
but  never  received  more  than  $300  in  yearly 
salary.  Shortly  before  the  belated  “jubi¬ 
lee”  celebration  a  few  years  ago,  which 
brought  him  publicity,  some  book  sales, 
and  a  small  iK'nsion,  Fabre  wrote  to  his 
more  famous  neighbor,  the  poet  Mistral, 
that  the  family  income  was  $600.  For  years 
there  was  demand  for  his  text-bcx)ks — “per¬ 
fect  breviaries”  of  science.  Dr.  Legros  calls 
them.  But  text-books  have  a  way  of  going 
out  of  fashion.  Fabre  opposed  Darwin; 
was  more  in  accord,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
with  present  popular  theories  of  instinct. 

Some  of  his  observations  on  instinct  in 
insect  life  have  become  classic:  that  mar¬ 
velous  exhibition  of  maternal  instinct,  for 
example,  seen  in  the  Lycosa  spider,  which, 
with  such  loving  and  seemingly  intelligent 
care,  exposes  its  little  sac  of  eggs  to  the 
vivifying  sun,  turning  and  turning  again— 
only  to  do  the  same  with  a  substituted  pel¬ 
let  of  pa[)er! 

A  man  who  doesn’t  know  the  cricket’s 
chirp  from  the  katydid’s,  or  the  tree-toad’s  1 
shrill  cry  from  the  village  tenor,  will  go 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  grass  before  Fabre. 
More  fascinating  than  fiction  are  the  sto¬ 
ries  he  tells  of  the  orgies  of  murder  and 
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onnibalism  and  sweet  amorousness  that  go 
on  after  nightfall  in  the  sleeping  fields  and 
the  dusty  fallows. 

What  Barrie  did  for  his  Scotch  mother 
in  “Margaret  Ogilvie,”  Alexander  Irvine, 
Socialist  and  lay  preacher,  has  tried  to  do 
for  his  Irish  mother  in  “My  Lady  of  the 
Chimney  Corner”  (Century).  Mr.  Irvine’s 
parents  were  peasants  in  Ireland,  and  knew 
the  pinch  of  famine  and  death  and  unre¬ 
lieved  toil. 

The  family,  when  Irvine  was  a  boy,  lived 
in  a  little  cabin  in  Pogue’s  entry,  in  the 
town  of  Antrim.  There  were  only  three 
rooms,  and,  counting  the  “famine  child,” 
there  were  nine  children.  There  were  no 
chairs  in  the  cabin,  only  a  few  “creepies”  or 
stools.  There  was  one  bed  for  the  parents. 
The  children  slept  on  the  floor,  or  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  under  the  thatch.  There 
wasn’t  even  a  pig — only  a  hope  signified 
in  the  waiting  sty.  Sometimes  the  broth 
in  the  pot  was  thick;  more  often  it  was 
thin. 

But  pig  or  no  pig,  broth  thick  or  broth 
thin,  there  was  love  in  Pogue’s  entry.  And 
a  favorite  saying  of  the  mother  was  that 
“Love  is  enough” — a  doctrine  which  in 
these  cheaply  cynical  days  may  be  a  bit  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  practise,  but  which  we  may 
hope  is  still  spiritually  sound. 

There  are  those  who  say  one  shouldn’t 
make  “copy”  out  of  one’s  mother.  But 
this,  we  fancy,  dep)ends  upon  the  mother 
and  the  copy.  Mr.  Irvine  has  made  a  re¬ 
cord  of  a  singularly  bright  and  beautiful 
life.  His  mother  was  an  old  woman  before 
she  set  foot  on  a  bit  of  green  grass,  and  the 
floor  of  her  cabin  was  mud.  Yet  she  seems 
to  have  carpeted  the  world  for  those  around 
her.  She  lived  to  hear  her  son  preach  in  a 
church  in  Belfast;  but  not  to  see  him  gradu¬ 
ated  from  a  lay  pulpit  in  a  big  New  York 
church  to  the  street  corner. 

But  not  all  men  can  live  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  nor  all  women  stay  by  their  chim¬ 
ney  corner.  In  contrast  to  these  records  of 
struggling  and  triumphant  individualism  is 
the  magnificent  stuciy  and  vindication  of 
collectivism  furnished  by  Gerald  Stanley 
\  Lee  in  his  book  called  “Crowds”  (Double¬ 
day,  Page). 

Although  we  are  still  old-fashioned  enough, 
as  Mr.  Lee  says,  to  be  born  one  at  a 
time,  most  of  us  have  to  be  educated  in 


litters,  and  live  and  get  our  living,  and 
amuse  ourselves,  in  herds.  This  being  the 
case,  it  was  time  for  some  one  to  stand  bold¬ 
ly  forth  and,  like  Mr.  Lee,  exclaim,  “Who’s 
afraid!” — of  crowds  or  their  pinching. 

When  a  circus  tent  was  blown  down  in  a 
cyclone  in  a  small  town  some  years  ago, 
the  Wild  Man  from  Borneo  escaped  with 
the  animals,  and,  seeking  refuge  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  house,  above  the  screams  of  the 
frightened  women  cried  out:  “Ise  no  wild 
man;  Ise  only  a  po’  niggah!”  In  similar 
fashion,  Mr.  Lee  quiets  our  fears  about 
crowds,  and  suggests  some  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  in  an  ethical  line,  for  living 
among  them. 

Now  that  the  poles  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  skies  have  been  sailed,  and  making 
a  million  is  no  longer  a  great  affair,  Mr.  Lee 
puts  forward  as  the  one  remaining  big  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  world  worth  making,  the 
“best  bet,”  as  it  were — being  good.  The 
idea  has  novelty,  and  is  being  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received  in  unexpected  quarters.  For 
its  quite  audacious  idealism,  “Crowds”  de¬ 
serves  a  Nobel  prize.  Nevertheless,  though 
writing  so  sympathetically  of  crowds,  Mr. 
Lee  himself  lives  on  a  mountain  top,  where 
all  alone  he  edits  the  Mt.  Tom  Magazine. 

We  pay  high  rentals  for  living  in  this 
world,  whether  we  live  in  a  New  York  flat 
or  in  the  wide  country  where  cornfields  are 
measured  not  by  single  rows,  but  stretch 
across  the  prairie  landscape  as  endlessly  as 
the  telegraph-poles.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  frontiers  as  vanished,  and  of  all 
pioneers  as  dead.  Yet,  do  we  know  that  the 
foreigners  now  coming  to  this  countrv-  are 
re-living  the  hard  life  of  our  forefathers? 

Willa  Sibert  Cather  places  her  story  “O 
Pioneers”  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  among  Swed¬ 
ish  and  Bohemian  settlers  in  Nebraska,  in  a 
little  town,  which  in  the  opening  chapter  is 
“trying  hard  not  to  be  blown  away.”  The 
heroine,  who  successfully  breaks  vast  acres 
of  stubborn  and  unruly  land  to  harness,  is 
a  Swedish  girl.  But  there  is  a  story  within 
the  main  story,  of  a  Bohemian  girl,  and  it  is 
her  briefly  gay  little  history,  ending  tragic¬ 
ally,  that  reaches  the  heart.  Aliss  Cather  has 
employed  few  of  the  literary  conventions 
of  grasshop{>ers,  prairie-fire,  and  drought, 
that  usually  go  with  the  pioneer  story. 
She  seems  to  have  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
essential  sameness  of  the  big  facts  of  life, 
wherever,  whenever,  and  however  it  is  lived. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILL  CRAWFORD 


COULD  not  have  been  more 
than  six  or  seven  years  old 
when  I  first  began  to  realize 
that  I  was  a  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  to  my  family. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  liquor-dealers  in  a  growing  city  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  very  influential  in  sporting  and  frater¬ 
nal  circles.  My  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  best-known  hotel  men  in 
northern  New  York,  a  blonde-haired,  well- 
dressed  woman  with  a  powerful  contralto 
voice,  well  fitted  to  make  him  a  loving 
mate;  while  my  brother,  who  is  now  well 
known  wherever  the  moving-picture  flickers 
its  film,  and  my  sister,  who  is  married  to 
one  of  the  most  prominent  race-drivers  in 
America,  were  well  calculated  to  bring  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort  to  our  parents’  failing 
years. 

Of  all  the  family  I  alone  furnished  to 
their  cup  a  single  drop  of  bitterness. 

To  begin  with,  I  was  puny  and  ill-formed. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  I  was  almost  six  feet 
high  and  weighed  little  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds;  from  my  cradle,  almost,  I 
was  obliged  to  wear  thick,  magnifying  sjiec- 
tacles,  while  my  spindly  body,  hardly  able 
to  support  its  own  weight,  was  always  filled 
with  a  fatigue  so  overpowering  that  it 


seemed  to  act  as  a  narcotic.  To  my  power¬ 
ful,  well-knit  father,  who  could  duplicate 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  feat  of  lifting  a  barrel 
high  enough  to  drink  out  of  the  bung-hole, 
this,  in  itself,  was  a  disgrace.  Length  and 
lankiness  were  the  two  things  that  he  posi¬ 
tively  despised  in  horses,  prize-fighters,  and 
boys;  but,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to 
dampen  all  hopes  of  any  pride  which  he 
might  have  had  in  his  son,  it  also  became 
obvious  at  a  very  early  age  that  I  had  a 
positive  passion  for  learning. 

In  the  more  mellow  light  of  after  years, 
when  some  slight  successes  in  my  own  line  of 
work  have  given  me  optimism  enough  to 
be  charitable,  I  can  appreciate  my  father’s 
point  of  view  and,  from  his  own  outlook  on 
life,  I  can  well  understand  the  cruel  dis¬ 
appointment  which  pierced  him  at  the  in¬ 
creasing  realization  of  the  fact  that  his  eld¬ 
est  born  was  bound  to  be  cultured.  Had 
not  three  generations  of  McCabes  spent 
heart,  soul,  and  mind  in  the  single  endeavor 
to  bring  to  fruition  the  finest  brand  of 
canned  cocktails  known  to  the  American 
trade?  Had  not  his  every  leisure  moment 
and  that  of  his  father  before  him  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  effort  of  rounding  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  “Solar”  family  of  trotting  hors«? 
Had  not  all  the  father-love  and  homing  in¬ 
stinct  within  him  been  spent  on  the  trim 
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terraces,  the  old  English  tap-room,  and  the 
marble-topped  tables  of  the  “Horseshoe” 
road-house? 

And  then  must  this  heritage,  this  birth- 
.right,  be  squandered  and  wasted  on  a  son 
who  would  scatter  his  sustenance  in  Greek? 
As  I  look  at  it  now,  my  heart  softens  for 
the  firm,  puritanical  ideas  of  this  old-time 
father  of  mine,  who  was  doing  only  what 
he  thought  was  his  duty.  But,  at  the  time, 
I  could  appreciate  solely  the  gall  and  the 
wormwood  of  the  constant  rebukes  and  re¬ 
buffs  which  constituted  my  lot  during  those 
early  days  when  the  will  of  my  father  was 
trying  to  force  me  to  pleasure  and  my  own 
plaintive  longings  were  reaching  and  yearn¬ 
ing  toward  work. 

To  my  d)dng  day  I  shall  never  forget  one 
bright,  cheery  morning  when  Fritz  the  bar¬ 
tender  was  busily  polishing  the  brasswork 
of  the  set-barrels;  when  my  mother  in  a 
new  Parisian  hat  was  joyously  extracting 


money  from  the  till  to  make  a  special  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  orphan  asylum  of  St. 
Michael  and  the  Angels;  when  my  little 
brother  and  sister  were  busily  fashioning  a 
racing  sulky  out  of  two  wheels  and  a  broom¬ 
stick;  and  I,  in  one  of  the  few  moments  of 
peace  which  were  allowed  me,  sat  poring 
over  the  pages  of  the  Record  arid  Journal. 

Filled  with  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the 
morning,  my  father,  who  had  just  been 
-sending  “Solar  Queen”  to  a  new  record  to 
wagon,  came  cheerily  into  the  room  and  al¬ 
lowed  his  eye  to  rest  on  the  family  circle. 
For  a  minute  he  frowned  as  he  saw  my 
scholarly  occupation  and  then,  willing  to 
give  every  one  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
that  beautiful  morning,  his  eye  lightened  and 
his  hand  rested  paternally  upon  my  shoulder. 

“Well,  my  boy,”  he  said  playfully, 
“every  man  to  his  trade.  And  what  are  the 
White  Stockings  doing?” 

If  his  hand  had  been  encased  in  mail  and 


“what?”  he  fairly  shouted,  "reading  the  paper,  and  not  reading  the  sporting  news? 

WHAT  GOOD  IS  ALL  YOUR  BOASTED  EDUCATION  TO  YOU,  ANYWAY?” 
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his  voice  a  thunder  cloud,  no  greater  im¬ 
pression  of  impending  doom  could  have  set¬ 
tled  over  me.  I  tried  to  answer,  but  my 
voice  faltered  and  stuck  in  my  throat.  I 
expected  every  moment  a  cuff  or  a  kick 
wUch  I  knew  was  only  my  due  for  having 
been  caught  in  wrongdoing.  Guiltily  1  tried 
to  turn  the  pages  to  the  baseball  news,  but 
my  father  was  too  quick  for  me. 

“Then  perhaps,”  he  said,  “you  can  tell 
me  how  the  Merchants  and  Mechanics  stake 
came  out  at  Detroit?” 

This  last  was  too  much.  I  knew  I  was 
trapped,  and  my  head  dropped  into  the 
paper,  in  sobs.  Not  quite  understanding, 
for  a  moment,  my  father  lifted  me  up  and 
hurriedly  gras[>ed  the  pap)er.  One  look  and 
his  face  b^me  livid. 

“What?”  he  fairly  shouted.  “Reading 
the  paper,  and  not  reading  the  sporting 
news?  What  good  is  all  your  boasted  edu¬ 
cation  to  you,  anyway?” 

And  thus,  after  months  of  stealth  and 
sneaking,  my  guilt  was  discovered.  I  stood 
disgrac^  in  the  eyes  of  my  family.  I  had 
been  caught  reading  the  book-reviews. 

For  some  time,  before  my  father  quite 
abandoned  all  hope  of  me,  a  few  bright 
rays  in  the  general  gloom  came  through  the 
influence  of  my  mother.  For  although  I 
had  proved  myself  utterly  useless  in  any 
honest  line  of  endeavor,  her. mother’s  heart 
still  yearned  for  her  wayward  son,  and  she 
pretended  to  find  some  use  for  my  literary 
tastes  in  reading  the  fashion  papers,  so 
that,  through  this  subterfuge,  my  father 
was  for  a  time  somewhat  mollified,  for  he 
was  glad,  naturally,  to  have  his  wife  the 
best-dressed  woman  on  the  Speedway. 

This  pitifully  frail  device,  however,  soon 
gave  way  and,  when  I  had  passed  some 
eighteen  years  with  never  a  thought  for 
anything  save  books,  my  father,  in  disgust, 
gave  me  five  thousand  dollars  and  let  me 
go  my  own  way  to  college,  saying,  with  a 
last  contemptuous  fling  as  he  handed  me 
the  check,  that  he  supposed  a  boy  like  me 
would  take  four  whole  years  to  spend  it. 

In  the  learned  circle  of  sub-professors 
and  serious  students  in  which  I  soon  had 
myself  established  at  college  I  found  a  rec¬ 
ompense  for  all  the  starved  and  hungry 
years  of  my  soul’s  existence.  It  was  such  a 
glorious  feeling  to  be  in  a  world  where  no¬ 
body  ever  made  any  money,  where  nobody 
ever  accomplished  anything,  and  where, 
when  any  one  beat  any  one  else,  he  went 


back  and  proved  that  he  really  hadn’t 
done  it.  Subtly,  gradually,  under  the  glam¬ 
our  of  this  new,  flashing  life  I  felt  my  home 
ties  weakening  and,  like  many  another 
thoughtless  boy  in  my  place,  I' found  when 
I  left  college  that  my  only  thoughts  were 
now  for  the  glad,  free  life  of  the  classics, 
and  that,  with  the  cruel  unthinkingness 
of  youth,  I  had  long  since  forgotten  the 
loving  care  and  the  firm,  hard  training  of 
my  early  days  in  the  road-house. 

Such  ties  once  broken  are  hard  to  re¬ 
sume,  and  although  after  I  was  graduated 
I  made  some  half-hearted,  spasmodic  at¬ 
tempts  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  view  of 
my  family,  inevitably  I  found  the  breach 
growing  wider.  Fix^  in  my  tastes  by  my 
four  years  of  college,  I  gradually  drifted 
away  and  settled  into  the  easier  path  which 
led  to  a  professorship  of  Syriac  in  a  small 
Western  college,  to  the  e^torship  of  the 
HelUnic  Review,  and  so,  by  slow,  insinuating 
steps,  to  a  place  where  I  was  recognized 
brazenly  as  one  of  the  leading  classical 
scholars  of  America. 

The  final  step  in  my  degradation  came 
when,  as  a  cruel  practical  joke,  one  of  my 
father’s  friends  who  had  taken  Joe  Jeanette, 
the  colored  prize-fighter,  to  England,  sent 
him  a  clipping  about  my  election  as  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  After  that  I  knew  that  a  great 
gulf  yawned  between  us. 

Wherever  it  may  lead  eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  has  its 
own  pleasant  moments;  and  one  siunmer, 
three  years  after  my  final  break  with  my 
family,  I  found  myself  pleasantly  ensconced 
in  a  quiet  rural  neighborhood,  engaged  in 
the  compilation  of  a  volume  of  Greek  roots, 
the  agreeable  nature  of  my  task  being  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  assurance  of  its  never  being 
discovered.  For  not  only,  out  of  regard  for 
my  family,  had  I  agr^  to  publish  the 
volume  under  an  assumed  name,  but  also 
I  had  resorted  to  falsehood  and  spread  the 
impression  in  my  father’s  circle  that  I 
was  spending  a  quiet  summer  as  a  re¬ 
cluse  at  Far  Rockaway.  Secured,  then, 
from  greater  interruptions  than  those  of  re¬ 
morse,  I  had  settled  down  happily  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  myself  in  the  variations 
of  the  digamma  when,  one  beautiful  after¬ 
noon,  the  rural  delivery  approached  and 
temptation  was  put  in  my  way. 

The  temptation  lay  in  a  circular  from  a 
book  collector  in  winch  it  was  announced 
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that  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  Hellenic 
derivatives,  with 
reproductions  of 
the  original 
plates,  had  been 
obtained  by  the 
sale  of  a  well- 
known  library 
and  was  now  of¬ 
fered  to  collectors 
at  the  ridiculously 
low  price  of  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Sunk  as  1  had 
been  in  the  ob¬ 
session  of  my  own 
waywardness,  not 
until  that  mo¬ 
ment  did  1  realize 
the  depths  of  my 
downfall.  Now, 
faced  by  tempta¬ 
tion,  I  knew  that 
I,  the  son  of  old 
h^chael  McCabe, 
the  grandson  of 
the  owner  of 
“Solar,”  the  eld¬ 
est  born  of  the 
best-dressed 
woman  at  Long 
Branch,  would 
beg,  borrow,  or 
work  for  that  vol¬ 
ume  of  Greek  de¬ 
rivatives.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  I  was 
obliged  to  resort 
to  none  of  these 
subterfuges  to  ob¬ 
tain  my  ends,  but 
was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  them  by 
the  more  acceptable  method  of  trickery. 

The  opportuneness  of  the  event  which 
enabled  me  to  do  this  I  can  not  explain 
except  as  an  instance  of  that  good  fortune 
whidi  sometimes  falls  to  the  transgressor. 
I  shall  enter  into  a  discussion  of  its  time¬ 
liness  no  further  than  to  state  that  hardly 
had  I  read  for  the  third  time  the  golden 
temptation  contained  in  the  circular  when 
I  heard  a  step  on  the  grass  whereon  I 
was  sitting  and,  looking  up,  saw  before 
ine  an  individual  whose  plain  diamond 
pin,  whose  firmly  striped  clothes,  and 


“for  heaven’s  SAKE,  DeLANCY,”  EXCLAIMED  O' REILLY,  “WHAT’S  THE 
MATTER?  ARE  YE  HYPNOTIZED?’’  “l  HAVE  BEEN,’’  I  REPLIED 

simple,  heavy  mustache  proclaimed  the 
horse-jockey.  For  a  moment  I  feared  that 
he  recognized  me,  and  I  trembled,  slightly, 
dreading  an  emissary  from  my  father;  but 
his  strong,  hearty  handshake  and  his  kindly 
offer  of  a  big,  black  cigar  soon  assured  me 
that  my  incognito  had  not  been  penetrated 
and  that,  to  him  at  least,  I  was  not  an 
outcast. 

“They  tell  me,”  he  began  in  that  clear, 
pointed  diction  which  has  always  been  my 
admiration,  “that  you  are  a  literary  man. 
And  Heaven  knows  I’ve  hunted  far  enough 
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to  find  one  in  this  wilderness,”  he  added. 

I  looked  at  him  searchingly  for  any  ulte¬ 
rior  motive,  for  any  indication  of  pwitronage, 
but  his  simple,  bluff  manner  showed  none, 
and  I  answered  quite  frankly. 

“Philologically,  yes,”  I  replied.  “Techni¬ 
cally,  no — for  while  the  term  literary,  from 
its  very  derivation,  may  be  used  to  cover 
all  forms  of  endeavor  dealing  with  written 
or  spoken  characters,  usage  sanctions  only 
its  adaptation  to  written  and,  more  restrict- 
edly,  narrative  diction.” 

For  a  moment  I  regretted  that  I  had 
spoken  so  plainly,  for  his  mouth  dropped 
open  and  he  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  I 
started  to  qualify  my  statements  and  out¬ 
line  my  own  position  as  one  that  quite 
frankly  claimed  only  to  verge  up>on  let¬ 
ters,  but  he  recovered  in  time  to  interrupt 
me. 

“By  George,”  he  quite  shouted,  slapping 
his  tUgh  in  a  way  that  seemed  homelike. 
“By  George,  but  that’s  bully — and  maybe 
that  wording  won’t  flop  itself  on  a  show¬ 
bill.  Lxx)k  here,”  he  exclaimed,  coming  for¬ 
ward  in  a  sudden  confidence,  “do  you  want 
to  make  a  fat  wad  of  money?” 

Three  minutes  before  my  soul  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  idea;  but,  at  that  in¬ 
stant,  so  deep  had  I  sunk  in  avarice  that  I 
thought  not  of  prindple  nor  of  prejudice 
and,  my  mouth  now  as  wide  op>en  as  his, 
I  nodded. 

His  next  words  were  explanatory.  “Ever 
do  any  press  work?” 

Stifling  all  compunctions,  I  replied  that 
I  had — not  greatly  stretching  the  truth,  for 
once  I  had  written  a  short  historical  notice 
on  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  once 
again  I  had  penned  a  review  of  my  volume 
of  Hellenic  subscripts,  showing  precisely 
where  my  own  book  fell  short  of  Steiner’s 
superior  work.  Such  a  critical  experience, 
I  thought,  would  well  qualify  me  for  what 
I  understood  to  be  the  stranger’s  conception 
of  press  work. 

“Well,  look  then,  do  you  suppose  you 
could  press-agent  a  boss?” 

At  his  words  I  honestly  felt  that  I  could 
understand  the  sentiments  of  the  prodigal 
son  when  informed  that  his  return  would 
not  be  uncalled-for.  By  my  own  obstinate 
will  had  I  shut  myself  off  from  my  home 
and  my  loved  ones,  from  their  concerns  and 
their  desires,  and  here,  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
was  a  chance  to  return  over  the  very  path 
by  which  I  had  left.  I  could  now  serve  at 


one  stroke  my  own  love  of)  literature  and  ' 
the  interests  of  my  long-lost  home.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  I  sat  in  nervous  silence 
and  allowed  the  stranger  to  go  on? 

His  name,  it  seems,  was  O’Reilly— that 
he  told  me  at  the  start,  after  the  manner  of 
his  kind — and  he  was  interested  in  a  race 
which  was  to  take  place  in  two  weeks  be¬ 
tween  a  horse  named  Nancy  Bell  and  a 
horse  named  Queen  of  the  May. 

“Mare,”  I  corrected  as  he  said  this,  not 
knowing  quite  why;  but  as  I  did  so  he 
looked  at  me  sharply  and,  covered  with 
confusion,  I  hastened  to  urge  him  to  con¬ 
tinue,  fearing  lest  my  identity  should  be 
discovered. 

This  race,  it  seemed,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  the  county  track,  was  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  because  Queen  of  the  May  was  a 
local  horse,  champion  of  the  district  and 
immensely  popular,  while  Nancy  Bell  was 
an  unknown,  but  with  the  best  chance  of 
any  horse  yet  appearing  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  local  champion.  From 
O’  Reilly’s  words  I  could  judge,  moreover, 
that  immense  sums  of  money  would  be 
wagered  on  the  contest. 

“Now  what  we  want  of  you,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  when  he  had  outlined  the  general 
situation,  “is  to  fill  all  the  papers  jam  full 
of  good  press  dop>e  about  this  Queen  of  the 
May  horse  and  keep  them  full  until  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  countryside 
believes  that  she  is  the  fastest  thing  on  four 
legs.” 

“The  obvious  conclusion  being,”  I  sug¬ 
gested,  “that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
will  wager  every  available  cent  on  that 
horse.” 

As  the  reader  will  notice,  my  diction  had 
unconsciously  improved  in  this  statement, 
and  again  O’Reilly  gave  me  one  of  his 
sharp,  shrewd  looks. 

“You  get  me,  Steve,”  he  replied.  “And 
if  you  do  that,  it’s  worth  two  hundred  cold 
plunks  to  you.” 

Two  hundred  dollars — the  exact  sum  re¬ 
quired  for  the  book  of  derivatives!  The 
very  mention  of  the  figures  seemed  to  clear 
my  brain  like  a  flash  and,  more  curiously 
yet,  from  the  very  first  words  of  the  stranger 
there  had  been  creeping  over  me  a  delicious 
feeling,  as  if  shades  were  falling  from  my 
•eyes,  a  weight  from  my  shoulders;  as  if  the 
clouds  of  a  dream  were  sweeping  away.  I 
seemed  to  see  more  clearly,  to  think  more 
sharply.  I  seemed  to  hear  my  own ’voice 
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replying  from  a  distance  like  that  of  another 
person — no,  rather,  I  seemed  to  have  been 
talking  for  years  in  the  voice  of  another 
and  now  to  know  that  sharp,  new  voice  for 
my  own. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  atavism, 
about  prenatal  recollections,  and  to  no  other 
causes  than  these  can  I  ascribe  the  manner 
which  I  now  assumed.  Gone  were  the 
Greek  derivatives;  gone  were  the  classic  de¬ 
lights;  quite  uncomprehending  why  I  did 
it,  I  now  found  myself  wholly  absorbed  in 
that  one  subject  of  Queen  of  the  May. 

It  took  but  a  second  for  this  sudden 
change  to  sweep  over  me  and,  without  a 
break,  I  found  myself  following  the  state¬ 
ments  of  O’Reilly. 

“Now  we’ve  spent  over  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  was  saying,  “in  advertising  with 
every  paper  in  the  county,  and  they’ll  take 
any  amount  of  dop>e  that  you  hand  them. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  lay  it  on  heavy.  We  want 
you  to  give  the  history  of  this  Queen  of  the 
May  from  the  time  she  was  bom,  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  if  you  get  a  chance  to  say  some¬ 
thing  nasty  about  that 
skate  called  Nancy  Bell, 
don’t  hesitate  to  do  it.” 

I  suddenly  began  to  see 
light. 

“I  take  it,  then,”  I  sug¬ 
gested  with  a  queer  little 
smile,  very  like  that  which 
my  classes  in  Greek  had 
once  learned  to  fear  when 
they  gave  a  false  quantity, 

“that  you  are  interested  in 
Queen  of  the  May.” 

His  reply  was  quite  to 
the  point.  “Like  hell.  I’m 
representing  the  owner  of 
Nancy  Bell.” 

I  feigned  surprise.  “And 
yet  you  are  willing  to  ex¬ 
pend  vast  sums  in  extoll¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  the  other 
horse?” 

His  surprise  suddenly 
changed  to  contempt. 

“You  act  like  a  horseman,” 
he  replied.  “Now  why 
don’t  you  talk  like  one?” 

But  I  had  still  one  fur¬ 
ther  card  to  draw  from  his 
hand.  “You  were  speak¬ 
ing  of  emoluments,”  I  be¬ 
gan.  “Twohundred  units 


of  our  standard  currency,  I  think  you 
said.  Now,  while  I  do  not  mistrust  you, 
Mr.  O’Reilly,  I  am  obliged  to  act  like  a 
horseman,  and  as  you  just  stated  that  you 
were  merely  an  agent,  might  I  ask  whose 
name  will  be  responsible  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  amount  on  the  part  of  Nancy 
Bell?” 

O’Reilly  became  red  in  the  face.  “Whose 
name?  Whose  name?”  he  fairly  howled. 
“The  name  of  Michael  McCabe!” 

I  checked  myself  just  in  time.  “It  is 
quite  sufficient,”  I  replied.  “I  know  him 
as  a  man  who  always  covers  his  con¬ 
tracts.” 

“And  since  you’re  so  anxious  about 
names,  young  man,”  was  the  next  retort  of 
O’Reilly,  “perhaps  ye’ll  be  so  good  as  to 
lend  me  yours.” 

“De  Lancy,”  I  replied,  and  the  effort  was 
not  a  great  one,  for  that  was  exactly  the 
name  I  had  been  using  to  attach  to  my 
book  of  Greek  verbs. 

“I  wish  it  was  a  little  more  American,” 
replied  O’Reilly  with  a  tone  of  regret.  “Mr. 


BEFORE  I  VISITED  THE  TRACK  I  HAD  A  HEART-TO-HEART  TALK 
WITH  THE  GENIAL  OLD  OWNER  OP  QUEEN  OF  THE  UAY. 
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McCabe  likes  good  American  names  around 
him.  But  I  guess  it  will  do.” 

“But  just  a  minute,”  I  interrupted  with 
a  sudden  fear.  “Am  I  to  do  business  with 
Mr.  McCabe  or  with  you?” 

“McCabe  nothing,”  replied  O’Reilly 
without  hesitation.  “Do  you  supp)ose  he’d 
gum  the  whole  game  by  app>earing  as 
owner?” 

The  following  morning  I  entered  on  the 
fulfilment  of  my  new  duties,  and  the  quiet 
peace  which  had  fallen  over  me  from  my 
first  interview  with  O’Reilly  only  continued 
to  grow.  Representing  myself  as  a  sport¬ 
ing  reporter  of  general  interests,  I  first  in¬ 
terviewed  the  owner  of  Queen  of  the  May, 
a  genial,  good-natured  country  squire,  se¬ 
cured  the  mare’s  pedigree,  and  then,  for  a 
week,  filled  the  newspapers  with  articles 
which  made  the  already  pKjpular  animal  so 
much  more  {x>pular  that,  as  O’Reilly  had 
wished,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  county  was  speaking  her  name.  But 
still,  as  Nancy  Bell  had  not  yet  app>eared  at 
the  track,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  the 
local  horse,  the  odds,  do  what  I  might,  re¬ 
mained  about  even,  for  the  cautious  coun¬ 
try  sportsmen  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
unknown.  The  fact  that  the  chances  did 
not  favor  Queen  of  the  May  more,  greatly 
worried  O’Reilly,  and  once  he  spoke  to  me 
of  it. 

“You’ve  cracked  up  this  Queen  of  the 
May  so  much,”  he  suggested,  “that  every¬ 
body  knows  all  about  her.  Don’t  you  think 
you’d  better  begin  to  rub  it  into  Nancy 
Bell?” 

“You  better  bring  her  up  here  and  let 
them  see  her,”  I  replied,  and  the  suggestion 
seemed  a  go^  one,  for  two  days  later  she 
came. 

On  the  app>earance  of  Nancy  Bell,  more¬ 
over,  I  found  that  I  should  not  be  obliged 
to  draw  on  my  imagination  to  be  scornful, 
for  a  more  ill-favored,  undersized,  stupid¬ 
looking  brute  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life. 
Her  very  app)earance  indeed  was  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  derogation,  and  the  night 
after  she  arrived  the  odds  were  3  to  2  on 
Queen  of  the  May,  with  plenty  of  money 
coming  both  ways — ^that  on  Queen  of  the 
May  from  the  local  horsemen  and  that  on 
her  opp>onent  from  strangers  who  suddenly 
app>eared  on  the  scene.  But  even  this  did 
not  satisfy  O’Reilly,  so  he  urged  me  to 
visit  the  stable  of  the  newcomer  and  shove 
up  the  odds. 


I  arrived  during  a  trial  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
onlookers,  of  whom  there  were  many,  and, 
in  my  newspap)er  account  of  the  affair,  I 
was  again  not  obliged  to  stretch  the  truth 
when  I  said  that,  timed  by  a  dozen  watches, 
Nancy  Bell  had  not  come  within  three  sec¬ 
onds  of  the  figure  made  by  Queen  of  the 
May  on  the  previous  morning.  This  state¬ 
ment  in  figures  did  what  my  previous  gen¬ 
eralities  had  failed  to  do,  and  by  morning 
there  was  money  three  to  one  on  the  local 
horse  and  all  of  it  taken.  I  visited  O’Reilly 
with  the  news  and  found  him  rejoicing. 

“I  said  two  hundred  dollars,”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “but  I’ll  bet  that  the  way  you’re  doing 
it  McCabe  will  make  it  a  fiver.” 

I  started  to  hail  the  announcement  nith 
enthusiasm  but  at  the  name  McCabe  I 
suddenly  stopped  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
there  came  over  me  a  feeling  like  that  which 
had  assailed  me  during  my  first  talk  with 
O’Reilly — a  sense  of  things  half  remem¬ 
bered  from  some  far-off  previous  existence. 
Directly  before  me  sto^  the  ill-favored, 
undersized  Nancy  Bell,  and  something 
about  her,  as  I  looked  at  her  fixedly, 
aroused  within  me  one  of  those  sweet, 
elusive  memories  which  I  had  had  so  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  past  few  days  and  for 
which  I  had  been  at  such  a  loss  to  account. 

I  seemed  to  hear  voices,  see  faces,  half-for¬ 
gotten,  and  at  the  very  same  moment  there 
seemed  to  p)ermeate  the  whole  room  a  sti¬ 
fling  smell  of  acrid  tar  soap.  I  stood  for  a 
minute  thinking  it  was  real,  then  walked  j 
over  and  picked  up  a  cake  with  which  a  | 

hostler  had  just  b^n  washing  the  horse.  | 
It  was  odorless. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  De  Lancy,”  exclaim-  I 
ed  O’Reilly,  “what’s  the  matter?  Are  ye  | 
hypnotized?”  i 

“I  have  been,”  I  replied  and  walked  out  [ 
of  the  stable. 

In  the  fresh,  clear  air  of  the  paddock  the 
smell  and  the  memory  still  haunted  me; 
they  follow'ed  me  through  the  day;  I  could 
taste  tar  soap  in  my  meals;  and  the  last 
thing  I  remembered  when  I  went  to  sleep 
was  that  fresh,  harsh,  p)ermeating  odor.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke  and  saw 
before  me  the  whole  scene  as  I  had  watched 
it  that  day — a  thin,  high-withered  bay 
horse,  a  surrounding  of  curry-combs  and 
stable  -  brushes,  a  hostler  leaning  over, 
wringing  a  sponge  into  a  pail;  but  the  stable 
was  not  the  stable  at  the  county  track— it 
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was  that  at  my 
own  home,  and 
suddenly,  like  a 
flash,  I  found  my- 
self  repeating  a 
formula— “Tar- 
Soap,  by  Soap- 
suds  out  of  Wash-  ^ 

The  next  niorn- 

but  one  before  the  ~ws^[^ 

race,  and  before  I  | 

visited  the  track  "  M* 

I  had  a  heart-to-  h.f  v/4^ 

heart  talk  with  (Ay  ^  \ y'  7 

the  genial  old 

the  May.  He  re- 

ceived  my  story 

first  with  amuse-  f.% 

ment,  then  with  ^ 

incredulity,  and  [?;|  M 

then  with  rage;  ^wA 

but  a  few  repre-  T^n  ^ 

sentations  wWch  '^JT  || 

I  made  him  con-  f  |?5  * 

quered  the  rage  y.i 

and  when  I  left  * 

his  study  I  had  v'' 

in  my  pocket  a  ■  f 'tel 

paper  which  pro-  ?> 

daimed  that,  in 
consideration  of 
one  dollar  and 

other  items,  I  was  ^' ’ 

now  full  owner  of  r ,/ 

the  black  mare  !  14/  ' 

Queen  of  the  May  A  f  vs-v'  ^'u' 

—for  how  long,  ^  t 

the  paper  did  not  i  ■  -•' 

^y- 

That  night  two  ^!^j{  [ 

lanterns  were  seen 

bobbing  around  ‘mickey,”  h 

at  the  track,  sus- 

pidously  near  the  stable  of  the  local  favorite; 
a  muffled  whinny  was  heard;  and  three 
strange  men  were  seen  leading  one  horse 
out  and  another  horse  in. 

The  story  of  the  race  is  soon  told.  By 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  track  was 
thronged  with  spiorting  men.  By  noon  the 
odds  which  had  been  three  to  one  on  the 
black  horse  shifted  to  five  to  one;  for  every 
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curiosity,  there  entered  in  a  great  red  car 
the  smiling  faces  of  my  father  and  mother. 

As  the  horses  turned  and  circled  for  the 
start,  I  took  a  place  where  I  could  watch 
them — the  round,  smiling  countenance  of 
my  mother  and  the  grim,  square  jaw  of  my 
father.  I  saw  the  scuffle  and  dust  of  a 
first  false  start;  I  heard  the  shouted  “Go,” 
and  then  the  patter  of  hoofs  and  the  roars 
of  the  crowds.  With  again  that  strange 
atavistic  instinct,  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
The  time  was  at  the  quarter — slow, 
very  slow.  At  the  half  they  were  neck  and 
neck,  and  I  saw  my  father  finger  his  watch- 
chain  anxiously.  At  the  three-quarters. 
Queen  of  the  May  was  leading,  but  sud¬ 
denly  she  seemed  to  slow;  she  ^Ited,  fal¬ 
tered,  and  Nancy  Bell  swept  under  the  wire. 

The  heats  were  to  be  best  two  out  of 
three,  but  a  w'ave  of  groans  swept  over  the 
crowd,  while  the  backers  of  Nancy  Bell, 
anxious  to  get  every  cent  on  the  race,  were 
offering  even.  As  the  horses  went  off 
again,  my  father  had  resiuned  his  compo- 
ure;  and,  while  the  local  sportsmen  were 
silent,  the  visitors  were  tearing  the  air 
with  their  offers.  As  Nancy  Bell  led  at 
the  half,  I  saw,  through  the  corner  of  my 
eye,  the  old  country  squire  collaring  every 
bet  he  could  grab  on  Queen  of  the  May  at 
four  to  one  with  the  odds  in  his  favor. 

“Go  to  it,  go  to  it!”  I  urged  him,  for 
with  every  cent  that  he  placed  for  himself 
he  was  placing  another  for  me. 

At  the  three-quarters  Nancy  Bell  was 
still  leading  and  the  sulkies  were  hidden  in 
dust  when  suddenly,  out  of  the  cloud,  ap¬ 
peared  a  nose,  a  wfflp  lifted  in  the  air,  a 
straight  black  back  lunged  out,  and  Queen 
of  the  May  went  across  for  the  heat.  One 
all  and  the  bets  back  to  even. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  heat  I  saw 
my  father  standing  in  the  motor  while  my 
mother  was  wringing  her  hands  with  excite¬ 
ment.  I  heard  the  shout  of  the  starter;  I 
saw  the  black  Queen  pull  away  from  the 
other.  In  a  roar  they  rounded  the  half; 
the  three-quarter  post  flashed  between 


them;  down  into  the  stretch  and  under  the  ,  , 
wire  they  came,  with  Queen  of  the  May  '  /| 

going  like  clockwork  and  Nancy  Bell  lashed  ^ 
to  hopeless  defeat.  ^ 

I  had  no  chance  to  glance  at  my  father  ^ 
as  they  finished,  for  the  surge  of  the  crowd  ^ 
swallowed  everything.  I  saw  the  black  » 
mare  hustled  off  to  the  stables  and  then,  | 

with  the  country  squire,  I  entered  the  club-  | 

house.  They  were  bringing  in  the  purse 
money  and  the  bets,  great  rolls  and  showers 
of  biUs — in  satchels,  in  barrels,  it  seemed, 
and,  leaning  over  a  note -book,  I  was 
hurriedly  checking  and  counting. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  hush,  a  si¬ 
lence;  the  crowd  parted  and  I  felt  a  pres¬ 
ence  entering  the  room.  Hurriedly,  fear¬ 
fully,  the  onlookers  were  leaving,  and  I 
heard  a  voice  thundering  over  me: 

“It’s  a  fake!  It’s  an  outrage!  Where  is 
the  owner  of  that  Queen  of  the  May?” 

It  was  my  father’s  voice  and,  without 
looking  up,  I  replied  very  quietly: 

“I  am  the  owner  of  Queen  of  the  May.” 

“You’re  a  robber,  you’re  a  thief;  I’ll  have 
you  expelled,”  he  was  screaming. 

“And  what  is  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

“That  horse  is  not  Queen  of  the  May,”  ! 
he  retorted.  “She  is  Blackwood,  2.04K,  ^ 

and  you  know  it.” 

“She  is  just  as  much  Queen  of  the  May 
as  your  horse  is  Nancy  Bell,”  I  replied. 

“Don’t  you  suppose  I  know  Tar  Soap,  , 

2.05K?”  ! 

Then  I  looked  up  and  he  saw  me.  He 
had  started  to  swear;  his  jaw  dropped,  and 
he  blanched,  but  suddenly  a  look  of  beatific 
joy  overspread  his  face.  He  clapped  me 
suddenly,  lovingly,  on  the  shoulder.  “Mick¬ 
ey,”  he  cried,  “did  you  really  do  it?  Was  it 
my  own  darling  son  that  beat  me  in  a 
horse  race  and  stung  me  for  eight  thousand 
dollars?” 

I  nodded,  and  he  rushed  to  embrace  me, 
but  I  was  looking  beyond  him  at  the  face  of 
my  mother.  She  was  holding  out  her  arms 
and  repeating  happily: 

“My  boy!  My  boy!” 


f  F  some  one  should  ask  you  if  you  believe  in  Socialism,  what 
^  would  you  say  ?  Or  if  some  one  should  ask  you  what  Socialism 

is,  what  would  you  say? . We  thought  so.  Isn’t  it 

about  time  you  really  took  pains  to  know  Socialism,  pro  and 
con  ?  Begin  on  page  629. 
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EVERYBODY’S 

MONEY 


by 

JOHN  PARR 


PARABLES  OF  WEALTH 

I 


N  THE  fertile  Valley  of  First  Ex¬ 
periences  men  scratched  the  soil 
with  sticks,  and  Nature,  dealing 
evenly,  gave  them  back  only  that 
which  the  crudeness  of  their  labor  deserved. 
It  was  so  little  that  only  in  the  seven  fat 
years  was  there  ever  enough  to  eat. 

Then  one  imagined  a  plow. 

That  was  a  wonderful  thing — not  the 
plow,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  imagined. 
Like  a  steam-engine  or  a  wheel  turning  upon 
an  axle,  it  had  to  be  imagined  in  the  human 
mind  before  it  could  exist.  Where  others 
had  noticed  that  the  deeper  they  scratched 
the  soil  the  more  they  got  back  for  their 
labor,  and  were  taught  by  that  only  to  work 
the  harder,  one  intended  his  primitive  mind 
to  invent  a  better  tool,  with  which  the  soil 
could  be  broken  deeper  with  even  less  labor 
than  before. 

At  evening,  while  the  women  were  grind¬ 
ing  food  for  the  daylight  breakfast,  he  called 
the  men  together  and  told  them  what  he 
could  do. 

Some  were  angry,  supposing  that  he  had 
called  them  from  their  rest  to  make  a  jest. 
One  asked  him  if  he  thought  himself  wiser 
than  the  millions  who  had  lived  and  died 
without  thinking  of  a  thing  like  that. 
Others  were  too  weary  to  listen  and,  bewil¬ 
dered,  went  away.  The  Patriarch,  too,  who 
allotted  all  tasks  and  was  weather-wise, 
thought  it  a  young  man’s  nonsense  and  yet 
was  willing  to  humor  possible  genius. 

“You  shall  make  it  to-morrow/’  he  said. 


“while  it  rains,  as  I  see  it  wilL  At  this 
season  we  could  ill  afford  to  spare  you  from 
the  field  for  such  play.  Mind  that  you  show 
us  day  after  to-morrow  how  a  plow  may 
do  the  work  of  twenty  men.’’ 

“To-morrow!’’  replied  the  inventor.  “1 
shall  need  one  hundred  to-morrows,  with 
four  men  to  help  me.’’ 

At  that  the  assembled  men  began  to  groan 
and  slap  the  ground  with  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  which  signified  dissent. 

“Impossible!”  said  the  Patriarch.  “With 
what  all  can  do  we  raise  hardly  enough  to 
eat.  If  five  turned  from  honest  labor  to  do 
this  doubtful  thing,  either  they  would  starve 
or  the  rest  would  be  deprived  of  food.  It 
is  impossible.” 

That  has  been  always  the  inventor’s 
plight  —  the  lack  of  food  with  which  to 
support  himself  while  building  the  thing  he 
has  imagined.  In  this  case,  society’s  plight 
was  that  it  had  no  surplus  of  food  to  lend 
him.  Where  nothing  had  been  saved,  there 
was  nothing  to  lend — unless  they  would 
lend  him  their  hunger. 

He  was  asking  them  to  do  that.  Some 
were  so  suspicious  as  to  say  that  he  but 
pretended  to  be  able  to  make  a  plow,  in 
order  to  avoid  doing  his  share  of  the  com¬ 
mon  labor. 

He  reduced  his  request  for  assistance 
from  four  men  to  three,  and  then  to  two, 
and  at  length  to  one,  if  he  might  be  allowed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days ;  and  at  last  he 
begged  himself  to  be  fed  from  the  labor  of 
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•11  the  rest  that  he  might  make  the  plow 
unassisted  in  a  year. 

That  carried.  It  was  all  the  community 
could  afford  to  gamble  upon  the  vague 
possihility  of  a  labor-saving  tool.  The  in¬ 
ventor  was  set  aside  from  the  field,  by 
general  consent,  to  make  the  plow  while  the 
others  toiled  with  sticks.  Many  grumbled 
at  having  to  stint  themselves  of  food. 
Everybody  felt  what  the  inventor  ate; 
everybody  else  ate  less  than  before.  Some 
rebelled.  But  the  plow  got  built. 

The  next  spring  the  soil  was  broken 
deeper  and  in  much  less  time,  so  that  the 
area  of  cultivation  was  easily  increased,  and 
the  yield  that  year  was  amazing.  There 
was  more  than  enough  to  eat  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Valley  of  First  Experiences,  and 
much  was  wasted. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  plow,  men 
labored  less  and  fattened  more,  and  so  it 
was  increasingly  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years;  and  then  in  the  spring  of  the  fifth 
year,  when  they  went  to  find  the  plow,  in 
the  field  where  it  had  been  left,  it  lay  there 
a  mouldy  ruin.  The  weather  had  destroyed 
it. 

The  people,  seeing  this  calamity,  cried  out 
variously : 

“AIm,  how  now !  *’ 

**We  shall  have  to  scratch  the  soil  again 
with  sticks." 

"For  this  we  fed  him.  He  made  us  a 
rotten  plow.” 


Toward  the  end  of  August,  nearly 
everything  else  having  been  settled, 
Everybody’s  wrote  as  follows  about 
the  title  of  this  department: 

Dear  Parr: 

We  are  anxious  to  have  the  heading  for  your  de¬ 
partment  drawn  as  soon  as  possible.  Can  you  send 
two  or  three  suggestions  for  heads  from  which  we 
can  choose  one? 

To  which  the  reply  was: 

Dear  Everybody’s: 

The  several  obvious  titles,  though  correct  enough, 
are  unavailable.  We  can  not  caJd  the  department 
Finance,  for  that  is  a  word  with  which  people  asso¬ 
ciate  the  most  uninteresting  writing  there  is  in  the 
world.  We  can  not  call  it  Economics,  for  that  is  a 
word  many  people  shy  at.  Let  us  it  Every¬ 
body’s  Money.  That  ^ould  be  a  good  title  for 
such  a  department  anywhere;  in  Everybody’s  it 
will  be  particularly  appropriate — a  department  de¬ 
voted  to  everybody’s  money  in  an  everybody’s 
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"Who  is  to  blame  for  this  disaster?" 

The  Patriarch  spoke:  "We  are  all  to  ' 
blame.  We  have  eaten  our  very  plow." 

"  How  could  we  eat  a  plow  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  It  was  a  great  hardship  in  the  first  place," 
he  said,  "to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  food 
the  inventor  ate  while  he  made  the  plow. 
That  was  saving.  It  was  a  new  act  of  self- 
discipline  in  the  world.  When  the  plow  was 
done  it  represented  three  things — imagina¬ 
tion,  labor,  and  food,  of  which  the  first  was 
food,  since  without  food  there  could  be 
neither  labor  nor  imagination.  Then,  when 
we  had  plenty,  we  consumed  the  whole 
it,  wastefully,  instead  of  setting  aside  or 
saving  enough  to  sustain  the  labor  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  plow  when  it  should  be  worn  out. 
The  fact  that  we  have  no  surplus  of  food 
proves  that  we  have  eaten  our  plow." 

So,  to  this  day,  in  order  that  railways  may 
get  built  smd  that  factories  may  be  manned 
smd  that  wars  may  be  waged,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  provide  the  food  to  sustain  those 
who  are  transferred  from  the  fields  to  other 
labor;  and  when  too  many  men  in  a  short 
time  su-e  transferred  from  agriculture  to 
other  pursuits,  the  cost  of  food  will  rise, 
and  with  it  the  general  cost  of  living,  as  it 
has  been  doing  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

So  sdso,  in  the  second  place,  when  stock¬ 
holders  take  unearned  dividends,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  they 
are  eating  their  plow,  smd  will  have  to  live 
thinly  until  a  new  one  can  be  saved. 


magazine.  If  you  think  money  is  a  limited  term, 
that  is  oidy  b^use  you  think  so.  Money  is  the 
universal  test  of  how  economic  events  react  upon 
the  individual.  The  amount  of  it  one  possesses 
represents  his  command  over  goods — whether  it  is 
the  wage  money  with  which  he  buys  food  or  the 
saved  money  with  which  he  buys  a  bond.  And  his 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  world’s  wealth  is 
measured  by  his  command  over  goods — therefore, 
in  terms  of  money. 

Yours  truly,  John  Parr. 

And  that  is  how  this  department  came  to 
be  named  Everybody’s  Money.  It  will 
cover  everything  that  touches  the  material 
well-being  of  pteople.  It  will  cover  not  only 
what  the  individual  does  or  ought  to  do 
writh  his  own  money,  once  he  has  saved  it, 
or  earned  it,  but  also  what  other  people  do 
with  theirs,  since  the  conditions  under 
which  the  individual  invests  or  spends  his 
will  be  governed,  or  will  have  been  more  or 
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less  influenced  through  a  succession  of 
years,  by  the  manner  in  which  capital  has 
been  employed  in  works  and  in  speculation 
by  others. 

If  the  owners  and  borrowers  of  capital 
become  extravagant,  as  they  often  do,  and 
waste  it,  as  they  have  done  recently,  it 
matters  greatly  to  every  one.  For  one 
thing,  the  rate  of  interest  will  rise  if  much 
capital  is  wasted,  and  the  selling  value  of 
fixed  interest-bearing  securities  will  fall,  so 
that  a  man  who  puts  $1,000  in  a  four  per 
cent,  bond  may  be  able  a  few  years  later  to 
sell  it  for  p)erhaps  only  $850,  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  having  risen  from  four  per 
cent,  to  about  five  per  cent.,  partly  because 
apital  has  been  wasted  on  unproductive 
works. 

It  matters  to  everybody  if  the  railways 
in  a  few  years  spend  $500,000,000  or  $600,- 
000,000  on  passenger-terminals,  for  although 
passenger-terminals  may  be  beautiful  as 
monuments  they  do  not  increase  revenues. 
They  have  no  earning  p>ower,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  capital  invested  in  them  is  unpro¬ 
ductive.  That  tends  to  advance  the  rate  of 
interest. 

It  matters  to  everybody  if  two  or  more 
nations  go  to  war.  There  will  be  capital 
lost,  and  the  rate  of  interest  will  tend  also 
on  that  account  to  rise. 

It  matters  to  any  of  us  how  others  spend 
their  money.  If  a  great  many  people  spend 
money  for  automobiles  it  means  that  the 
automobile  business  will  grow  prodigiously, 
as  it  has,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  will 
be  transferred  to  the  automobile  shops. 

In  so  far  as  that  labor  may  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  from  agriculture,  or  in  so  far  as  it 
may  have  been  replaced  in  its  first  employ¬ 
ment  by  labor  drawn  from  agriculture,  it 
tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,- by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  number  of  p>ersons  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  decreasing  actually  or  rela¬ 
tively  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Everybody  has  a  right  to  buy  automobiles, 
but  also  everybody  else  has  the  right  to 
know  what  it  means  for  a  great  deal  of  cap¬ 
ital  to  be  sp)ent  that  way. 

Any  of  these  effects  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  money,  though  money  but  repre¬ 
sents  the  individual’s  command  over  goods. 
Money  is  a  convenience,  invented  to  facili- 
Ute  the  exchange  of  goods.  The  wealth  is 
in  goods  and  not  in  money,  as  you  will  see 
when  you  think  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  people  to  live  if  they  had  nothing 


but  money  to  exchange.  Goods  are  ex¬ 
changed;  money  is  instrumental. 

Therefore,  when  this  department  is  called 
Everybody’s  Money,  it  means  the  same 
as  if  it  were  called  Everybody’s  Goods;  but 
whereas  everybody  can  understand  the  one, 
many  could  not  comprehend  the  other 
without  the  explanation. 

What  else  the  readers  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  can  not  comprehend  without  ex¬ 
planation,  anywhere  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  department,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  ask  about.  The  aim  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  to  explain,  and  to  make  ex¬ 
planations  so  simple  that  any  one  can  un¬ 
derstand.  That  has  never  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  with  finance,  economics,  or  money,  but 
that  is  no  sign  it  never  will  be. 

IN  SPITE  OF  ITSELF 

The  literature  of  investments  is  vast  and 
similar.  It  runs  under  such  familiar  titles 
as: 

How  to  Buy  a  Bond, 

How  to  Know  a  Bond, 

How  to  Distribute  Your  Risks, 

The  Difference  Between  a  Bond  and  a 
Stock, 

The  Margin  of  Safety, 

The  Business  Man’s  Investment, 

The  Woman’s  Investment, 

Corporation  Bonds  vs.  Mortgages,  etc., 
etc. 

It  is  more  important  than  interesting, 
and  its  omissions  are  important.  You  will 
search  it  in  vain  from  its  remote  beginning 
down  to  date  for  two  considerations  of 
increasing  if  not  paramount  importance, 
namely: 

That  unless  organized  capital  is  employed 
in  a  socially  efl&cient  manner  it  will  not  be 
safe,  and 

That  unless  it  pays  a  living  wage  it  will 
not  continue  to  be  profitable. 

Taking  the  first  consideration,  there  is 
now  the  desperate  case  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies,  whose  capital  is  suddenly  imp)eriled 
and  whose  earning  power  is  greatly  reduced 
by  the  growing  competition  of  the  parcels 
post  and  by  the  regulation  of  express  rates 
downward  on  the  initiative  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

The  belief  accumulated  gradually  through 
many  years  of  public  exp>erience  with  the 
express  service  that  the  capital  employed  in 
that  business  was  not  eflflciently  employed. 
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from  the  social  point  of  view,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  that  it  was  employed  in  too 
selfish  a  manner;  hence  the  institution  of 
the  parcels  post  to  compete  with  it,  and 
hence  the  jjeaceable  confiscation  of  $25,000,- 
000  annually  of  its  earning  power  by  rate- 
regulation.  All  the  ordinary  tests  of  what 
constituted  a  good  investment  had  been 
met  in  the  express  company  shares. 

As  for  the  second  consideration,  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  a  corporation  unable 
to  show  a  margin  of  profit  satisfactory  to 
the  investor  and  to  pay  at  the  same  time  a 
living  wage  is  very  liable  to  have  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  p>ortion  of  its  profits,  as  society  de¬ 
mands  for  its  employees  a  higher  rate  of 
pay.  That  corporation  has,  in  a  real  sense, 
capitalized  in  the  form  of  profits  a  wage  be¬ 
low  the  living  standard. 

Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  standard 
tends  steadily  to  rise.  The  minimum-wage 
movement  is  gaining  headway.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  compliance  on  the  part  of  employ¬ 
ers  with  society’s  demand  for  a  living  wage 
is  voluntary;  it  is  expected  that  publicity 
wdll  make  the  wage  commission’s  awards  ef¬ 
fective.  In  Wisconsin  it  is  compulsory;  the 
wage-commission  has  the  j>ower  to  enforce 
what  is  in  its  judgment  a  Living  wage. 

That  means  a  scaling  down  of  profits  in 
industries  where  underpayment  of  employ¬ 
ees  has  been  capitalized  as  profits.  Beyond 
that,  it  means  that  in  the  future  the  enter¬ 
priser  seeking  to  interest  capital  in  business 
must  be  able  to  show  that  he  can  pay  a  liv¬ 
ing  wage  and  yet  produce  a  profit.  Unless 
he  can  do  so,  investors  will  not  provide  the 
capital.  A  business  that  can  not  pay  both 
a  living  wage  to  labor  and  a  profit  on  the 
capital  will  be  avoided. 

Thus,  the  selfish  interest  of  capital  in 'the 
security  of  its  own  profits  will  demand  that 
wages  be  paid  suflScient  to  enable  employees 
to  live  up  to  a  certain  minimum  standard  of 
comfort  and  decency. 

Such  considerations  hitherto  have  been 
left  to  the  political  economists  and  to  moral 
theorists  generally;  they  have  not  been 
thought  to  enter  into  the  practical  domain 
of  finance. 

WISDOM  IN  THE  DARK 

One  of  Wall  Street’s  most  eminent  young 
private  bankers,  returning  to  his  office  from 
a  directors’  meeting  at  which  matters  of 
imp>ortance  had  been  transacted,  fell  in  with 


a  financial-news  writer,  and  complained  as 
follows: 

“If  you  could  sit  at  a  directors’  table 
with  us  and  hear  all  sides  of  a  thing  dis-  si 
cussed,  pro  and  contra,  you  would  under-  si 

stand.  We  have  to  be  governed  by  a  great  si 

variety  of  considerations;  we  have  to  d^  ^ 

cide;  we  decide  according  to  our  lights.  ti 

And  yet  no  sooner  is  our  decision  announced  B 
in  a  business  that  has  occupied  us  for  weeb  p 
than  you  assume  to  pass  judgment  on  it  off¬ 
hand — often  an  adverse  judgment.  That  0 
creates  public  hostility  to  begin  with,  be-  j 
fore  time  has  been  allowed  to  show  whether  c 
we  were  right  or  wrong.”  n 

To  which  the  financial  writer  might  have  t 
answered:  ii 

“If  you  are  right,  adverse  criticism  will  e 
not  matter;  if  you  are  wrong  you  deserve  s 

it.  And  if  you  gave  the  public,  or  your  own  f 

stockholders,  the  same  information  as  that  c 
upon  which  you  act,  instead  of  aimoundng  t 
merely  the  decision,  criticism  might  be  not  c 
only  more  intelligent  but  always  more  just.”  1 


If  the  investors  in  the  New  York,  New  i 

Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  had  had  ac-  < 

cess  to  the  minutes  of  the  directors’  meet-  I 

ings  of  the  last  nine  years — that  is,  if  they  ] 

had  had  all  the  information  upon  which  d^  1 

cisions  had  been  made — they  would  know  1 

whether  to  blame  Charles  S.  Mellen,  ex-  1 

pelled,  or  the  banker-directors,  for  the  gro-  i 

tesque  and  asymmetrical  expansion  of  cap¬ 
ital  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  loss  of 
income  that  they  have  suffered  through 
the  investment  of  capital  in  unproductive 
ways. 

They  would  know  whether  Mr.  Brandeis 
is  justified  in  demanding  that  the  banker- 
directors  be  expelled  from  office  along  with 
Mr.  Mellen. 

They  would  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  for  a  director  to  represent  the  in¬ 
vestors  unbiasedly  when  he  votes  a  contract 
between  the  railway  and  his  own  banking 
firm.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on 
that  point. 

They  would  know  whether  an  under¬ 
writing  contract  voted  by  the  directors,  in 
which  some  of  them  were  interested  as  ^ 
bankers,  was  the  best  contract  that  could  |  > 
have  been  made,  or  whether  it  was  neces-  f 
sary  to  have  an  underwriting  contract  at  I 

all.  I 
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WHEN  BANKERS  DISAGREE 

Obviously,  banking  is  not  so  exact  a 
science  as  lay  people  in  their  reverence  have 
su[^x)sed  it  to  be.  At  least  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  lot  of  bankers  that  had  perhaps 
ever  assembled  in  one  place  met  in  Chicago 
to  resolve  about  the  Owen-Glass  Currency 
Bill,  and  disagreed  as  to  what  would  hap>- 
pen  if  it  passed. 

Mr.  Forgan  of  Chicago  said  the  passage 
of  the  bill  as  the  Administration  wanted  it 
would  be  a  calamity,  and  that  it  would 
cause  a  great  currency  famine.  Mr.  Rey- 
ndds,  the  diplomatist  of  banking,  thought 
the  bill  was  not  so  bad,  and  would  not  call 
it  calamitous  at  all.  Other  eminent  bank¬ 
ers  so  far  disagreed  with  Mr.  Forgan  as  to 
say  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be 
followed  by  a  monstrous  inflation  of  the 
currency.  Wall  Street  bankers  had  the 
thinking  part.  In  the  end,  all  of  these 
conflicting  views  were  reconciled  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  demanding  modifications  of  the  bill, 
in  the  interest  of  banking. 

Given  the  draft  of  a  currency  bill,  written 
in  fair  English,  one  would  suppose  that 
any  two  or  three  bankers  could  prepare  a 
statement  foretelling  mathematically  what 
the  effect  would  be — precisely  what  would 
happen  under  the  terms  of  the  law  prop)osed 
to  be  enacted.  This  the  bankers  have 
made  absolutely  no  attempt  to  do.  If 
they  could  show  beyond  question  that  the 
effect  would  be  to  produce  a  currency 
famine,  they  would  need  to  go  no  farther, 
as  that  was  from  the  beginning  the  effect 
least  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Owen- 
Glass  bill. 

The  intent  of  the  currency  and  banking 
reformers  is  to  make  credit  more  accessible 
and  money  more  elastic.  They  have  sought 
to  do  this  by  providing  for  Government 
notes  (otherwise  paper  money)  to  be  issued 
on  the  security  of  commercial  transactions, 
in  addition  to  the  national-bank  notes  now 
issued  on  the  security  of  Government  bonds, 
and  by  reducing  the  amount  of  cash  reserve 
required  to  be  held  against  dep)osits.  There 
would  not  be  three  votes  in  all  Congress  for 
a  bill  that  threatened  to  create  a  famine  in 
currency. 

The  reason  bankers  disagree  as  to  the  ef- 
f^  of  a  bill  is  that  their  points  of  view 
differ  greatly.  A  currency  bill  that  provided 
for  bank  reserves  to  be  kept  in  the  regions 
where  they  originated  might  cause  money 


to  be  more  plentiful  in  those  regions  and 
less  plentiful  in  the  old  Central  Reserve 
cities — St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 
To  show  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  w'ould  be 
to  create  a  relative  scarcity  of  money  at  those 
points,  especially  New  York,  and  to  make 
money  relatively  plentiful  elsewhere  would 
be  of  no  avail  against  it.  People  might  only 
say  that  that  was  what  they  wished  for. 

WHO  FINANCE  WAR 

Banking  capital  is  said  to  be  the  most 
conservative  force  in  the  world,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true;  it  is  said  also  to  be  al¬ 
ways  for  peace,  which  is  by  no  means  true. 
No  war  could  be  waged  in  modern  times 
without  the  assistance  of  bankers.  The  war 
between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  was 
financed  by  bankers.  The  combatants 
pledged  their  credit  in  the  money-centers  of 
Europe,  on  short-term  notes,  and  procured 
in  that  way  the  funds  with  which  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war.  Turkey  got  most  of  her 
money  from  the  French.  The  French  bank¬ 
ers  hold,  it  is  reported,  Turkish  notes  up  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  francs,  which  is  a 
floating  debt,  and  will  in  due  time  be  con¬ 
verted  into  lx>nds,  which  the  bankers  will 
place  with  investors  at  a  profit. 

AN  OPEN  INVITATION 

The  editor  of  Everybody’s  Money  Tfis/t- 
es  to  hear  from  Everybody’s  readers.  His 
beginning  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
experimental.  His  notion  of  what  is  wanted 
may  be  imperfect  or  entirely  wrong.  He  wants 
to- know  what  Everybody’s  readers  want,  and 
will  take  the  trouble,  if  he  can,  to  give  it  to 
them — unless  they  want  advice  in  speculation. 
Inquiries  in  that  line  will  be  disregarded.  T here 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  speculative  advice 
having  been  imparted  through  the  columns  of  a 
periodical  honestly,  respectably,  or  successfully. 

Inquiries  about  properties  in  which  the  cor¬ 
respondent  is  personally  interested  will  be  an¬ 
swered  so  far  as  possible.  If  they  refer  to 
properties  whose  securities  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  they  will  be  answered  in  print,  on  the 
ground  of  probable  interest  to  many  others; 
but  if  they  refer  to  companies  whose  securities 
are  locally  held,  or  owned  by  a  few  persons, 
they  will  be  answered,  if  at  all,  by  letter. 

Those  inquiries  will  be  favored  which  inter¬ 
est  the  largest  number  of  readers,  whether  they 
refer  to  properties,  conditions,  or  theories. 
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"The  prosperity  of 
a  chestnut  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  stranger.  ” 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tru,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  du 
better.  We  shail  gladly  pay  for  avaiUMe  anecdotes.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  et^sint 
stamped,  addressed  etwdope. 
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One  day  Mr.  Smith  went  to  buy  a  bushel  of 
buckwheat  for  sowing.  The  man  who  sold 
the  wheat  was  away,  but  his  wife  undertook  to 
make  the  sale.  She  found  a  peck  measure  and 
they  went  to  the  granary. 

She  hlled  the  measure  twice,  poured  the  con¬ 
tents  into  the  bag,  and  began  to  tie  it  up. 

“But,  Mrs.  Lawton,”  said  the  man,  “it  takes 
four  pecks  to  make  a  bushel.” 

“Oh,  does  it?”  replied  the  woman,  untying 
the  bag.  “Well,  you  see  I  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  measuring  grain  before  1  was  mar¬ 
ried.  I  always  taught  school.” 

0 

Alice,  aged  five,  was  helping  her  mother  dust 
the  drawing-room.  She  was  hidden  beneath 
the  piano  when  her  mother  heard  her  exclaim: 

“Oh,  mother,  there’s  enough  dust  under  here 
for  God  to  make  a  man!” 


The  young  lawyer  had  just  opened  his  office, 
and  his  new  shingle,  the  paint  scarcely  dry, 
hung  outside  the  door. 

A  step  was  heard,  and  the  next  moment  a 
man’s  frame  was  silhouetted  against  the  ground 
glass  of  the  door. 

Hastily  the  legal  fledgling  stepped  to  his 
brand-new  telephone  and,  taking  down  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  gave  every  appearance  of  being  in  a 
business  conversation. 


“Yes,  Mr.  Brown,”  he  was  saying,  as  the 
man  entered,  “I’ll  attend  to  that  corporation 
matter  for  you.  Mr.  Martin  had  me  on  the 
’phone  this  morning  and  asked  me  to  settle  a 
damage  suit  for  his  railroad,  but  I  bad  to  turn 
him  down— I’m  so  rushed  with  cases  just  now. 
But  I’ll  attend  to  your  matter,  although  I  will 
have  to  sandwich  it  in  somewhere  between  my 
other  cases.  Yes,  yes.  All  right.  Good-by.” 

And,  banging  up  the  receiver,  he  turned  to  his 
visitor,  having,  as  he  thought,  duly  impressed 
him. 

“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Young,” 'the  man  apolo¬ 
gized,  “but  I’m  from  the  telephone  company. 
I’ve  come  to  connect  up  your  ’phone.” 

m 

When  the  agent  paid  Mrs.  Stone  the  amount 
of  insurance  her  husband  bad  carried,  he  asked 
her  to  take  out  a  policy  on  her  own  life. 

“I  believe  I  will,”  she  said,  “as  my  husband 
had  such  good  luck.” 
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Not  many  years  ago  two  men  were  working  <] 
on  the  highway  in  a  small  town  in  Maine.  As  j 
they  worked  they  discussed  various  peojJe  [  $ 
and  affairs  of  national  importance.  One  mom-  ^  >  « 
ing  one  of  them  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  ;  c 
War,  and  the  other  asked:  t 

“Joe,  who  is  the  present  Secretary  of  War?”  i 
“Why,  I  don’t  believe  I  know  his  name," 
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npliwt  Joe,  “but  here  comes  old  Uncle  David 
jHiie— we’ll  ask  him.” 

As  the  old  man  drove  up  the  laborers  called 
out:  “Uncle  David,  can  you  tell  us  who  the 
Secretary  of  War  is?” 

Uncle  David  thought  deeply  for  some  mo- 
m-nKt.  “Well,  1  ought  ter  know,  but,  bless  me, 

I  can’t  seem  ter  remember  just  now.”  And  he 
drove  on,  thinking  deeply.  Soon  the  two  men 
saw  Uncle  David  coming  back,  and  when  he 
came  within  hailing  distance  he  called  out: 

“Say,  you  fellers,  what  war  did  yer  mean, 
anyway?” 

Of 

Willie  finally  persuaded  his  aunt  to  play 
train  with  him.  The  chairs  were  arranged  in 
line,  and  he  issued  orders: 

“Now  you  be  the  engineer  and  I’ll  be  the 
conductor.  Lend  me  your  watch  and  get  up 
into  your  cab.”  Then  he  hurried  down  the 
platform,  timepiece  in  hand.  “Pull  out  there, 
you  red-headed,  pie-faced  jay!”  he  shouted. 

“Why,  Willie!”  his  aunt  exclaimed  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“That’s  right,  chew  the  rag,”  he  retorted. 
“Pull  out!  We’re  five  minutes  late  already.” 

They  have  had  to  forbid  his  playing  down  by 
the  tracks. 


door  the  dog  was  neck  and  neck  with  the  fox, 
and  if  anything  a  little  ahead  of  him.” 

sr 

Speaking  of  dry  weather  the  other  day,  some 
one  asked  an  old  farmer  out  in  an  arid  western 
state: 

“How  would  you  like  to  see  it  rain,  Hiram?” 

“Don’t  care  anything  about  it  myself,”  he 
answered,  “but  I’ve  got  a  boy  six  years  olcl  that 
would  like  to  see  it  rain.” 

0 

In  a  recent  debate  on  Socialism  at  one  of  the 
Chautauquas  in  Ohio,  the  Honorable  J.  Adam 
Bede,  commenting  on  the  discussion  of  his 
opponent,  the  Honorable  Emil  Seidel,  said: 

“He  has  told  you  many  things,  but  nothing 
to  the  point.  His  arguments  are  like  the  Moth¬ 
er  Hubbard  dress:  they  cover  everything,  but 
touch  nothing.” 

In  his  rebuttal  Seidel  declared:  “Mr.  Bede 
has  adroitly  avoided  the  issue  and  explained 
nothing.  His  arguments  are  very  much  like 
the  present  close-fitting,  diaphanous  dress :  they 
touch  everything  and  cover  nothing.” 

0 


A  crotchety  old  farmer  had  trouble  with  his 
neighbor,  and  as  a  result 
sought  his  counsel. 

“I  want  yeou  ter  write 
him  a  letter  an’  tell  him 
this  here  foolishness  hes 
got  ter  stop,”  he  declared 
firmly.  “I  know  what  I 
want  ter  say,  but  I  ain’t 
got  the  larnin’  ter  put  it 
just  right.” 

“What  do  you  want  to 
say?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“Wa-all,  begin  by  tellin’ 
him  thet  he’s  the  dumedest, 
lyin’est,  thievin’est,  low- 
downest  skunk  on  airth — and  jest  work  up.” 


A  farmer  owned  a  hound  which  he  claimed 
was  a  great  runner.  In  telling  what  speed  the 
dog  was  capable  of  he  gave  this  illustration : 

“I  stood  in  the  bam  door  one  morning  and 
saw  a  fox  run  past,  so  I  called  the  dog  and 
“sic’d”  him  after  the  fox.  They  ran  clear 
over  across  the  valley  a  couple  of  miles  and 
back  past  the  door,  and  when  they  passed  the 


“What’s  the  matter,  little  boy?” 

“M-maw’s  gone  an’drownded  all  the  kittens.” 
“Dear,  dear!  Now  that’s  too  bad.” 

“Yep,  an’  she  p-promised — boo-hoo — that  I 
cud  do  it!” 


0 

His  mother  was  taking  Standish  to  town*  in 
celebration  of  his  sixth  birthday.  From  the 
deck  of  the  ferry-boat  she  pointed  out  the 
Woolworth  Building. 

“That,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “is  the  highest 
building  in  the  whole  wide  world.” 

Standish  permitted  his  eye  to  pass  along  the 
sky-line,  over  the  grain-devators  of  Jersey 
City,  the  heights  of  Weehawken,  the  spires 
and  lofty  towers  of  Manhattan.  Finally  it 
settled  again  on  the  Woolworth  Building  and 
rested  judicially  upon  its  summit. 

“Mother,  you’re  right,”  he  said.  “It  is.” 


It  was  commencement  evening.  A  youth 
rose  to  deliver  his  oration.  His  subject  was 
“Light.”  He  began: 

“Tn  the  beginning  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light:  and  there  was  light.’  Now  let  us  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  modem  improvements.” 


War?” 

lame," 
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j  The  com  crop  of  a  certain  western  county  is 

j  nearly  a  total  failure  this  year.  One  morning 

I  a  short  time  ago  a  farmer  took  a  sack  and  went 

to  his  sixty-acre  sweet-com  field  to  see  if  he 
t  could  find  enough  roasting  ears  for  a  meal. 

In  going  over  the  field  he  found  that  each  ear 
had  only  a  couple  of  rows  of  com,  so  he  cut  the 
corn  off  the  cobs  and  had  it  cooked  for  dinner. 

About  dinner-time  a  young  fellow  who  lives 
near  drove  up,  and  the  farmer  invited  him  to 
stay.  At  the  table  he  passed  the  com  to  the 
young  man  first,  and  the  visitor  took  one  spoon¬ 
ful  of  corn  and  started  to  take  another,  when 
the  farmer  stopped  him  and  said: 

“Don’t  you  think  you  are  going  a  little  strong 
on  the  corn?” 

The  young  man  was  very  much  embarrassed. 
“Why?”  he  stammered. 

“Well,  you  have  about  fifteen  acres  of  com 
on  your  plate  now.” 

fir 

The  day  of  the  “wild  and  woolly”  West  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  During  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  the  last  open  race-track  in  the  West  was 
;  closed  at  Alan,  Idaho,  by  the  state  legislature, 

j  Shortly  afterward  two  men  thus  thrown  out 

of  employment  were  discussing  the  evil  days 
I  upon  which  the  country  had  fallen.  One  1^- 

moaned  at  length  the  anti-gambling  laws, 
ascribing  to  them  all  sorts  of  evil. 

The  other,  in  agreeing,  remarked:  “Yes,  but 
you  bet  the  Frenchies  are  the  wise  guys. 
They’ll  never  stop  gambling.  They  know  what 
makes  Paris.  Why,  what  would  Paris  be 
without  Monte  Carlo?” 

1:1  The  Jew  pedler  rapped  timidly  at  the 

j(  kitchen  door.  Mrs.  Kelly,  angry  at  being  in¬ 

terrupted  in  her  washing,  flung 
<^)en  the  door,  and  glowered  at 
him. 

“Did  yez  wish  to  see  me?” 
she  demanded,  in  threatening 
tones. 

The  pedler  backed  off  the 
steps. 

“Veil,  if  I  did,”  he  assured 
her,  with  an  j^Mlogetic  grin, 
“I  got  my  vish,  dank  you.” 

fir 

A  man  passing  a  saloon  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  figure  flying  out  of  the  door  and  landing 
in  a  heap  on  the  sidewalk. 

“You  have  been  thrown  out,”  observed  the 
passer-by. 


_ 

“Yes,”  said  the  victim,  “but  you  wait!  There 
are  four  of  them  in  there.  I  am  gomg  in  right '  ^ 
now  to  throw  them  out  one  by  one;  stand  by  [ 
and  count.”  ' 

The  man  reentered  the  saloon,  and  tit  once 
there  was  a  conunotion  inside,  and  again  a  man 
came  flying  out,  lighting  not  too  gently  on  the 
sidewalk. 

“Owe/”  cried  the  counter. 

“Never  mind  counting,”  said  a  voice  from 
the  sidewalk;  “it’s  me  again.” 

ef  I 

Mrs.  Murphy  labored  in  the  hot  sun  over 
her  wash-tubs,  while  Mr.  Murphy  sat  on  the 
wood-pile  and  gazed  into  space.  His  inactivity 
finally  became  more  than  Mrs.  Murphy  could  F 
bear — at  least,  in  silence. 

“Why  don’t  you  climb  down 
off’n  that  wood -pile  and  help 
me  with  these  clothes?”  she 
inquired  in  no  gentle  tone. 

Mr.  Murphy  slowly  shifted 
his  gaze  and  directecl  it  upon 
his  laboring  spouse.  “Why, 

Mary  Ann,  can’t  you  see  I’m 
busy?”  he  drawled.  6 

“Busy?”  snapped  Mrs. 

Murphy.  “What  doin’?” 

“Why,  I’m  a-thinkin’,  Mary  Ann.” 

“Thinkin’?”  Mary  Ann  fairly  shrieked. 
“Thinkin’?”  she  repeated.  “What  with,  you 
old  fool?” 

& 

A  little  girl  who  was  just  beginning  to  read 
her  primer,  was  asked  to  spell  cow. 

“  C-o-w,”  she  replied  promptly. 

“How  do  you  spell  cows?” 

“C-o-w,  c-o-w,  c-o-w.” 

A  theatrical  advance  agent,  forced  to  lay  over 
at  a  small  jimction  point,  was  talking  with  the 
landlord  of  the  village  iim.  “Do  you  ever  have 
any  shows  here?”  ^  asked. 

“Wal — I  reckon  we  do!”  said  the  landlord. 
“Some  of  the  best  shows  from  New  York  play 
here.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  the  agent.  “What  was 
the  last  one  that  played  this  town?” 

“I  don’t  rightly  remember  the  name,”  re¬ 
turned  the  hotel  man;  “but  my  wife,  she 
knows.  I’ll  call  and  ask  her.” 

Going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  called 
loudly: 

“Marthy — Marthy — look  in  that  back  room 
and  tell  me  the  names  on  them  there  trunks!’’' 
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DO  YOU  tell  inde-  !| 
cent  stories  to 

your  family?  Do  (^XlDAlFfP 
you  and  your  family  en-  JL 
tertain  people  who  like,  TQ^>rO 
and  like  to  tell,  indecent  JB  vJo  J 
stories?  Whose  conver- 
sation  is  always  just  a 
bit  off  color — but  not  too 
much?  Who  like  to  make  salacious  allu¬ 
sions  concerning  your  family’s  friends?  Do 
you  really  like  to  have  such  pieople  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  your  wife,  your  daughter, 
or  your  son? 

Or  don’t  you  manage  to  avoid  having 
them  around? 

If  you  are  naturally  particular  about  the 
people  who  come  within  your  family  circle, 
why  aren’t  you  just  as  particular  about  the 
books,  and  magazines,  and  newspapers — 
which  have  as  great  an  influence  within 
that  circle? 

Especially  the  magazines.  For  they  are 
the  most  eagerly  read,  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  hence  the  most  subtly  influential. 

In  large  measure,  the  magazines  follow 
the  larger  trends  of  popular  taste  and  emo¬ 
tions.  Some' lead,  it  is  true;  but  most  of 
them  follow  the  popular  bent. 

Just  now — in  fact,  for  the  last  few  years 
—we  seem  to  have  been  wallowing  in  a  bog 
of  filth.  Books,  the  theatre,  the  magazines 
—each  purveyor  of  such  public  entertain¬ 
ment  has  tried  to  outstrip  the  others  in 
smut. 

Just  smut.  Sometimes  clever,  sometimes 
artistic  even,  usually  insidious,  and  often 
vulgar.  But  smut,  just  the  same. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  we  w’ere  about  to 
live  up  to  Shaw’s  characterization  of  us: 
America’s  ofiicial  flag  should  be  white — 
and  black  on  the  other  side. 

But  every  such  tide  of  public  taste  and 
emotion  has  its  ebb.  It  is  now  turning. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  true  that  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  discover  the  difference  between 
decency  and  smut,  even  when  both  appear 
in  respectable  form  and  between  hitherto 
respectable  magazine  covers. 


JJaCIMO  2>itok. 
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But  people  are  only 
beginning.  Smut  is  still 
attractive,  surreptitious, 
and  profitable. 

The  Outlook  says  some 
direct,  plain  things  that 
need  to  be  said: 


“The  men  who  deal  with 
sex  problems  on  the  stage  or  in  -fiction,  not  be¬ 
cause  these  problems  open  up  the  abysses  of 
human  life,  but  because  they  appeal  to  physical 
instincts  and  fill  theatres  and  sell  editions,  are 
more  respectable  in  station  than  the  owners  of 
houses  of  ill-fame,  but  they  are  in  the  same 
business;  they  are  one  and  all  panders,  and  there 
is  no  more  infamous  class  or  occupation. 

“The  talk  about  art  for  art’s  sake,  truth  to 
life,  daring  to  face  the  facts,  is  pure  hypocrisy 
in  the  case  of  men  and  women  who  exploit 
passion  for  business  purposes . The  em¬ 

phasis  on  the  physical  grows  more  emphatic 
and  audacious,  and  its  object  is  unmistakable: 
semi-nakedness  is  exploited  for  business  pur¬ 
poses;  it  is  a  bid  for  the  support  of  a  class  in 
the  community  who  are  attracted  by  indecency 
so  long  as  indulgence  in  that  taste  does  not 
jeopardize  their  standing  as  respectable  people. 
Formerly  this  kind  of  illustration  was  confined 
to  semi-obscene  journals.  If  those  journals 
had  increased  in  number,  it  would  have  been 
an  ominous  sign  of  lowered  moral  standards; 
but  the  appearance  of  these  illustrations  in 
publications  widely  read  by  respectable  readers 
and  taken  in  respectabie  homes  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter;  it*means  that  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  believe  that  this  form  of  appeal  to 
physical  impulses  and  sex  curiosity  meets  public 
taste  and  is  an  available  method  of  getting 
business.” 

Now  not  all  the  magazines  go  in  for  the 
salacious.  There  are  exceptions. 

Everybody’s  is  one  of  them. 

And  yet,  the  other  day  we  received  quite 
a  jolt  from  a  clergyman  in  Kansas  who 
wrote  to  us,  canceling  his  subscription  to 
Everybody’s.  His  letter  was  written  in 
duplicate,  and  sent  to  several  other  maga¬ 
zines.  In  part  it  says: 

“Neither  does  one  need  to  be  a  Puritan  or  a 
blue-law  advocate  to  deplore  the  erotic  stories 
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and  the  nude  illustrations  to  which  so  many 
of  the  magazines  descend  to-day.” 

We  wrote  him: 

‘‘We  are  honestly  disturbed  by  your  para¬ 
graph  which  deplores  erotic  stories  and  nude 
illustrations  with  the  implication  that  we  have 
drifted  in  that  direction.  We  are  conscious 
of  no  offense.  It  is  startling  to  hnd  that  we 
are  paying  a  penalty  for  having  published 
what  we  do  not  publish.” 

His  interesting  letter  in  reply  discusses 
the  situation  throughout  the  magazine 
field,  admits  that  he  generalized  rather 
carelessly,  and  says: 

‘‘I  have  offered  my  wife  a  pound  of  chocolates 
to  find  similar  material  in  your  magazine,  and 
she  has  failed.  Hence  the  apology.  .‘\lso  I 
discovered  Captain  Scott,  and  read  it  through 
with  great  interest,  and  find  I  have  been  hust¬ 
ling  over  Everybody’s.  By  way  of  concrete 
apology  I  am  adding  Everybody’s  to  an  order 
I  am  sending  in  through  a  local  dealer.  This 
correspondence  has  been  immensely  interesting 
and  informing  to  me.  I  have  always  thought 
of  editors  as  high-brow  individuals  who  throw 
your  letters  into  the  waste-basket.  Certainly 
I  shall  send  no  more  circular  letters  to  a  group 
of  magazines.” 

As  you  can  see  from  the  above  instance, 
we  are  not  wholly  disinterested  w’hen  we 
want  salacious  matter  eliminated  from  the 
magazines.  The  bad  repute  of  some  is 
inevitably  a  reflection  on  all  magazines. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  many  people  think 
that  Everybody’s  publishes  smut.  But 
they  are  people  w’ho  haven’t  read  Ev'ERY- 
body’s. 

We  are  told  that  it  pays  to  print  smut. 
The  audience  for  that  kind  of  trash,  we  are 
assured,  is  large  and  eager.  And  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  come  after  the  large  audience. 
And  with  the  advertisers  comes  more 
money  for  the  publisher.  And  then,  more 
smut — at  higher  rates  to  the  artistic  smut- 
mongers. 

It’s  a  vicious  circle.  One  of  the  most 
vicious  in  this  countr\\  And  you  don’t 
need  to  be  told  why. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  smut  seems 
to  pay. 

Please  pardon  us  if  we  appear  somewhat 
self-righteous  and  unctuous.  Everybody’s 
has  its  faults.  We  know  it.  We  know  some 
of  them.  Our  friends  and  our  enemies  keep 
us  posted. 

But  don’t  put  us  down  in  the  smut 
column.  We  don’t  want  it.  And  we  don't 


want  the  bigger  circulation  that  goes  with  it.  'n 

We  are  getting  along  very  nicely  without  ' 
it,  thank  you.  Our  circulation,  on  the 
basis  of  a  clean,  helpful,  entertaining,  pro¬ 
gressive  magazine,  is  higher  now  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  And  steadily  going  up. 

It’s  going  up  because  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  audience  for  our  tvpe  of  work, 
despite  the  present  popular  spasm  for  smut. 

But  all  this  is  our  p)ersonal  magazine 
problem.  It  is  here  presented  to  you  simply 
because  we  want  to  be  entirely  frank  in  a 
discussion  in  which  we  are  directly  in¬ 
terested. 

This  salaciousness  hurts  us.  We  might 
make  capital  out  of  it;  but  we  don’t  want 
to.  If  this  be  unctuous  superiority,  make 
the  most  of  it. 

But  we  want  indecency  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  suppressed  because  it  is  bad.  Because 
it  is  wrong.  We  want  it  stopped,  just  as 
we  want  any  public  disease  stopped.  This 
infection  of  smut  has  become  a  fester  on  the 
body  politic.  It  will  have  to  be  treated  and 
eliminated  just  as  we’re  trying  to  eliminate 
political  graft,  corporate  oppression,  indus¬ 
trial  violence — by  public  opinion  and  action. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  “scarlet 
sheets,”  the  remedy  is  fairly  simple  and 
instantly  eflBcacious.  Readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  can  shovel  all  the  smut  out  of  them 
at  one  fell  swoop. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  remember  that  a 
magazine  depends  upon  its  circulation. 

No  circulation — no  smut. 

As  for  the  men  themselves  who  own  and 
edit  the  scarlet  sheets — well,  it  does  seem 
that  the  theologians  have  been  a  bit  hasty 
in  banishing  the  old-fashioned  hell. 

And  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
federal  Constitution  prohibits  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  we  might  make  a 
suggestion. 

SPEAKING  OP  CHRISTMAS— 

As  usual,  the  publishers  of  Everybody’s 
have  preprared  an  attractive  Christmas 
card  to  accompany  subscriptions  to  Every¬ 
body’s  sent  as  Christmas  gifts.  The  card 
announces  the  gift  and  the  name  of  the 
giver.  Send  the  name  and  address  to  which 
you  want  the  magazine  directed,  with  , 
$1.50  for  the  year’s  subscription,  and  we  / 
will  make  every  effort  to  mail  one  of  these 
cards  so  that  it  shall  arrive  on  the  day 
before  Christmas. 
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*'  When  bread  ia  baked,  tome 
parts  are  aplit  at  the  surface, 
and  these  aplit  parts  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  in  a  peculiar  way  excite 
a  desire  for  eating. 

—MARCUS  AURELIUS 

—Roman  Emperor. 


How  this  wise  old  Roman  would 
have  enjoyed 


FOOD 


The  bread  of  the  Romans  was 
whole  wheat  bread.  That  was 

centuries  before  millers,  in  order  to  lo  the  CoUecUon  of  c.  w.  Po*t. 

make  flour  white,  began  robbing  it 

of  the  outer  shell  of  the  wheat  containing  the  vital  mineral  phosphates. 

Many  present-day  foods  lack  these  mineral  elements,  and  the 
lack  is  largely  responsible  for  various  ailments. 

In  making  Grape-Nuts  of  whole  wheat  and  malted  barley, 
the  outer  shell  of  the  wheat  with  all  its  rich  mineral  content — 
the  phosphates — is  retained. 


Virape-INuts  rood  comes  trom  the  ovens  baked  through  and  through — 
is  ground  into  granules — crisp,  sweet,  and  ready  to  eat  direct  from  the  pack¬ 
age  with  cream  or  milk.  ^^7] 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  delicious  and  wonderfully  nourishing.  /^/^nrT 


**  There’s  a  Reason 


Kindly  mention  Everj’body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Victrola  satisfies 
your  love  of  music 

The  love  of  music  is  born  in 
every  one  of  us,  and  we  naturally 
come  to  love  the  kind  of  music 
we  hear  the  most. 

In  this  day  of  the  Victrola  it  is 
easy  for  every  one  to  hear  the 
world’s  best  music — and  not  only 
to  hear  it,  but  to  understand  and 
enjoy  it,  for  this  wonder  instru- 

®ment  gives  to  you  a 
thorough  appreciation 

to  you  a  new  and 


Alwmys  ute  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
•nd  Victor  Needles — the  combinalton.  There  is 


soother  way  to  get  the  uncqualed  Victor  tone. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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ever-increasing  vista  of  musical 
delight,  as  elevating  as  it  is  enter¬ 
taining,  and  completely  satisfies 
your  longing  for  musical  recrea¬ 
tion. 

There  are  Victors  and 
Victrolas  in  great  variety 
of  styles  from  $io  to 
$500. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in 
any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the 
Victrola  to  you  and  play 
any  music  you  wish  to 
hear. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bcrliaer  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


Victor  Steel  Needles.  5  cents  per  100. 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can 
be  repointed  and  used  eight  times). 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victor- Victrola 
X1V.$150 
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This  man  owns  railroads  and  steamship  lines. 

He  lives  in  a  palatial  home  surrounded  by  every 
luxury.  His  table  is  supplied  with  the  best  the 
world  affords.  Yet  he  cannot  procure  an3rthing 


Why?  Because  no  one  can  obtain  choicer  materials 
than  we  use.  No  care  can  exceed  that  which  we  devote 
to  their  preparation  and  blending.  And  no  chef  can 
produce  a  richer  or  more  delicately-balanced  combination 
than  the  Campbell  formul2u 
,  Judge  for  yourself  its  delicious  flavor 

and  wholesome  quedity.  Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

V  ermicelli-Tomato 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo(Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


"Gracious  me! 

What  can  it  be 
That  shadow  round  and 
fat? 

This  soup  I  know. 
Makes  youngsters 
grow. 

But  do  1  look  like  that?” 


f  TQMATI 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


or- 
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HeppelwhHe  !’  exclaimed  the  Old  Gentleman. 
You  can  know  him  by  his  dancing  lines.  He 
breathed  into  his  art  the  spirit  of  classicism 
and  created  forms  of  which  none  can  tire.'  " 

From  “Chats  About  Silver,”  sent  free  upon  request 


WHAT  better  gift  can  one  make  to¬ 
day  than  a  Heppelwhite  Service 
with  the  quaintness  of  the  quaint  old 
maker's  time  set  upon  it  like  a  grace  ? 

Reed  ii  Barton,  during  nearly  a  century, 
have  re-created  the  silver  fashions  of 
many  periods  in  many  patterns,  blazing 
silver  trails  in  the  field  of  exclusive  de¬ 
signs.  No  silver  can  be  too  elaborate, 
or  too  simple,to  be  found  in  the  Reed 
&  Barton  compass,  which  includes  gold, 
bronze  and  pewter  forms  as  well. 

Send  for  “Chats  About  Silver,"  filled 
with  word  and  brush  pictures  of  old, 
quaint  times. 

Offered  by  Leading  Jewelers  Everywhere 

Reed  &  Barton 

Taunton,  Massachusetts 

Represented  at 

5th  Avenue  and  32d  Street 
4  Maiden  Lane 

New  York  ^ 

Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco  rtlki 


Pianos 

Built  by  Masters  for  Four  Generations 


“ElxceUence**  in  a  luano  is  more  than  case,  action,  strings 
and  pedals. 

“EjcceOence**  in  a  piano  is  that  something,  over  and  above 
all  these,  which  the  genius  of  the  builder  puts  into  it. 
The  Steinway  Pianos  are  the  creation  of  genius. 

The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you, 
together  with  illustrated  literature,  will  he  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STF  INWAY  HAIJ 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

X  Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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Heat  that  out-tricks  cold! 


Jack  Frost  is  nimble  and  seeks 
every  advantage  to  gain  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  Cold  over  Comfort.  Dis¬ 
ease  germs  flourish  when  the 
body  is  shivery  —  or  when  the 
big  blood  vessels  at  the  ankles 
are  chilled.  Just  as  you  protect 
the  water  pipes  in  your  home 
against  freezing,  so  you  should 
protect  your  blood  vessels  and 
body’s  vitality  against  drafty 
rooms  and  cold  floors  by  putting 
in  the  only  heating  outfit  that 
invariably  outwits  and  out-tricks 
the  bleakest  winter  weather  — 


Radiators  '^IBoilers 


High  winds  cannot  arrest  nor  chilling  cold  offset  the  ample  flow  of  warmth  from  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators.  They  radiate  nothing  but  cleanly,  healthful  warmth  —  suited  to  an 
athlete,  or  a  baby  and  the  family  pets.  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  built  in  many  heights,  widths 
and  shapes,  which  admit  their  location  in  any  convenient  part  of  a  room,  hall  or  vestibule  —  to 
meet  and  bar  out  the  cold.  They  out-trick  the  cold  at  all  exposed  points. 

AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in  symmetrical,  plain  and  ornamental  patterns,  which  take  bronze  or  enamel-paint 
finish  in  tints  to  match  perfectly  any  furnishings,  however  artistic.  Made  in  curves,  comers,  with  plate-warming 
oven,  high-legs,  carpet-feet,  and  with  ventilating  attachments  for  insuring  liberal  volumes  of  freshly  warmed  air 
throughout  the  building.  IDEAL  Boilers  are  self-acting.  Kindle  the  fire  once  a  year,  put  in  coal  once  or  twice  a  day, 
take  up  ashes  every  other  day,  and  your  rooms  are  automatically  kept  evenly  warm. 

,  No  parts  to  wear  or  burn  out,  warp  or  loosen  —  will  outlast  your  building.  Our  im¬ 
mense  annual  sales  in  America  and  Europe  enable  us  to  offer  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  asked  for  ordinary  outfits  —  at 


AMERICAN  Radiators  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  asked  for  ordinary  outfits 
prices  now  easily  within  reach  of  all.  Accept  no  substitutes. 

Act  now.  Six  months  cold  weather  ahead  I  Out-trick  Jack  Frost 

as  long  as  your  building  endures,  and  save  enough  in  fuel,  mPIM 

repairs,  doctor-bills,  care-taking  and  household  cleaning  to 

quickly  repay  cost.  Easily  put  into  old  or  new  cottages,  farm 

houses,  flats,  schools,  churches,  stores,  public  buildings,  etc., 

heaters 
ready  to  build 
fire  the 
Learn  how  to 
save  heating- 
dollars  by  ask- 
ing  for  free 
catalog  " 

Heating.*’ 

Write  today. 


Wrile  also  for  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner 
catalog.  Machineis cellar- 
set,  connected  by  iron 
suction  pipe  to  rooms 
above.  It  ts  the  first  genu¬ 
inely  practical  machine, 
and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  building. 


A  Nu.  MS-W  IDBAL  Boiler  and 
MO  iq.  Ii.  ol  M'In.  AMERICAN 
Radlatoffi,  costing  owner  S160. 
*ere  nsed  to  heat  this  cottage. 
At  this  price  the  goods  can  be 
hosght  of  any  reputable,  com- 
peteat  Fitter.  This  did  not  la- 
clade  cost  ol  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  are  extra,  and 
•try  according  to  climatic  and 
ether  conditions. 


Write  Department  20 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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ORCHID  No.  8 

IS-day  movement.  Cased 
in  cylinder,  sinking  hours 
and  half-hours  on  cup 
bell.  sYt-inch  porcelain 
dial.  Height  //  inches. 
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Daniels  5- Fisher  Stores  Co. 

Denver.  Colorado 
has  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock 


PERMANENCY  is  a  prime 
consideration  when  selecting 
a  house  clock.  For  one  hundred 
years  Seth  Thomas  Clocks  have 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  enduring 
and  satisfactory  service,  for  un¬ 
failing  accuracy,  for  masterly 
workmanship  and  individuality 
of  design. 

Seth  Thomas 

Clocks 

Seth  Thomas  Clocks  make  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  distinctive  gifts. 
They  are  cheerful,  untiring  work¬ 
ers,  truthful  in  their  time-telling, 
faithful  in  their  lifelong  service. 

For  a  Century 
the  National  Timekeeper 
Whatever  the  clock  require¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  Seth  Thomas 
style,  size  and  model  to  meet 
every  fancy. 

Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 

15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 
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stands  ready  to  help 
YOU  to  Better  Health 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Wherever  men  and  women  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  sustaining  health  and  strength 
in  the  face  of  physical  and  nervous  exhaustion 
— the  aftermath  of  overwork,  worry  or  illness 
— there  Sanatogen  wins  its  greatest  victories — 
extending  beneficent  aid  to  help  multitudes 
regain  new  strength,  greater  vitality,  sounder 
nerves,  vigorous  digestion.  And  the  remark¬ 
able  benefits  conferred  by  Sanatogen,  as  told 
in  written  tributes  from  many  grateful  thou¬ 
sands  who  took  Sanatogen  in  their  time  of 
stress  become  doubly  impressive  in  the  light 
of  endorsements  of  great  medical  authorities. 

Over  18,000  physicians  have  written  in  praise  of 
Sanatogen — praise  founded  upon  actual  experiences  at 
the  bedside— often  in  their  own  families — and  follow¬ 
ing  scientific  laboratory  tests.  These  authorities  vouch 
that  Sanatogen  does  bring  new  strength  and  vitality — 
that  it  does  truly  nourish  the  blood  and  cells — carrying 
needed  upbuilding  foo<l  elements  to  the  tired-out,  starv¬ 
ing  nerves — that  it  Is  a  remarkable  assistant  in  strength¬ 
ening  and  toning  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation.  In  the  face  of  this  impressive  array  of  proven 
evidence — can  you  afford  not  to  take  Sanatogen  ? 

Write  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
“Nerve  Health  Regained” 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  Sanatogen  before  you  use  it, 
write  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
comprising  facts  and  information  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Sanatogen  u  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere, 
in  three  sizes,  from  $1.00 


THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

32  Y  Irving  Place  New  York 


Sanatogen  received  the  Grand  Prize 
at  the  International  Congreee  of 
Medicine,  London,  1913. 
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Ctiwii  Htwr  WattcnM. 

the  famous  editor, 
writes;  ' 

“1  feel  I  owe  it  to 
truth  to  state  that  I 
have  made  a  thorough 
trial  of  Sanatogen,  and 
that  I  have  found  it 
most  efficacious  and 
beneficent.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  re¬ 
covered  my  vitality,  as 
I  have  done,  without 
this  Sanatogen  operat¬ 
ing  equally  upon  the 
digestive  organs  and 
nerve  centers.” 

IkICaiw, 

the  dramatist,  writes: 
“My  experience  of 
Sanatogen  has  been 
that  as  a  tonic  nerve 
food  it  has  on  more 
than  one  (Kcasion  bene¬ 
fited  me.” 

hdu*  Ofive  SckfctMT, 

the  gifted  writer, 
states: 

“Nothing  that  I  have 
taken  for  years  has 
given  me  such  a  sense 
of  vigor  as  Sanatogen.” 
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The  Smile 
Worth  While 
is  the 

Pebeco  Smile 


A  smile 

^  only  as  good 

1  as  its  teeth.  Pebeco 

the  cleanser 
whitener  the  that 
entihcally  made  to  prevent  their  decay. 
With  19  people  out  of  20  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth  is  gradually  weakened  by  contact  with  the 
acids  formed  in  the  mouth  by  fermenting  particles  of 
food.  If  left  alone,  these  mouth-acids  finally  “eat  through” 
the  not  very  thick  shell  of  enamel,  which  permits  the  decay- 
germs  to  enter  and  quickly  decay  the  softer  interior  dentine,  until 
your  dentist  fills  the  cavity  or  the  tooth  is  completely  destroyed. 

From  this  all  but  universal  process  of  decay,  Pebeco  preserves  your  teeth  in 
two  ways — by  rendering  the  acids  harmless  and  destroying  the  decay-germs. 
Besides  this,  it  beautifully  cleans  and  polishes  them,  purifies  the  breath,  and  pleases 
you  with  its  refreshing  sensation. 


and  see  by  an  interesting  little  test  how  Pebeco  not  only  saves  your  teeth  but  proves  it.  You  wUl 
realize  it  is  more  than  a  mere  toilet  preparation  when  we  tell  you  that  it  originated  in  the  hygienic 
laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  is  sold  all  over  the  world.  Your 
dealer  has  it  in  extra-large  tubes,  that  are  very  economical  because  so  little  is  used  at  a  time. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  118  William  Street,  New  York 

Producers  of  Leku  &  Fink’s  Riveris  Talcum 
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f^iversickj  (enes 


It  is  not  over-subtle  to  say  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
character  of  a  man  and  that  of  his  watch.  An3^ing  which  you  consult 
fifty  times  a  day,  which  directs  your  very  life,  is  bound  to  react  on  you. 

All  Waltham  Watches  have  a  structviral  perfection,  a  downright 
precision  and  upright  character,  that  make  them  superior  associates. 
The  Riverside  Walthams  in  particular  are  recommended  for  those  who 
appreciate  a  watch  which  is  a  little  better  than  necessary,  but  not 
purse-squeezing  in  price. 

There  are  Riversides  in  several  styles  for  men  and  women.  Most 
jewelers  have  them  and  will  testify  to  their  excellence. 

Will  you  look  over  our  Riverside  Book.^  It  will  be  sent  you  with 
pleasure — and  our  compliments. 


/ 


Beautify  and  protedt  your  floors  with 

Sherwin-Williams 

MAR-NOT 

w  noon  VMRNISH 


A  good  floor  varnish  is  a  rare  find.  Mar-not 
is  more  than  mere  surface  shine.  It  goes  into 
the  wood  and  becomes  a  prote(fting  surface, 
resisting  wear  to  an  unusual  degree.  Mar-not 
comes  in  large  and  small  packages.  It  is  easily 
applied  and  dries  overnight. 

The  real  Brighten-Up  Paint  store  in  your  town 


is  theSherwin-Williams  agent.  He  sells  Mar-noL 
For  the  great  or  small  improvement  of  your 
home  you  need  our  Portfolio  of  Suggestions 
for  Painting  and  Decorating. 

It  tdli  you  all  about  Mar-not  and  other  Sherwin-Wil- 
Hams  Paints  and  Varnishes.  A  host  of  color  illustratiou 
are  contained  in  this  booklet,  as  well  as  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  that  are  as  practical  as  they  are  artistic. 


Address  sdl  inquiries  to  The  Shersrin-WUliains  Co. 
MS  Csiud  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


"  Consider  this  significant  fact:  At  the  same  time,  the  efficiency 

While  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  value  of  the  service  to  the  sub- 

*  liave  gone  up,  the  price  of  telephone  scriber  has  vastly  increased.  Today 

service,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  he  can  talk  to  an  average  of  five 

lictors  in  our  commercial  and  social  times  as  many  persons  in  each 

ie,  has  moved  steadily  downward.  exchange  as  he  could  eighteen 


ir-not 

your 

tions 

i-wa. 

rabou 
d  wg. 


Although  a  pound  of  these  neces¬ 
sities  still  contains  but  sixteen 
ounces,  the  telephone  user  has  been 
getting  more  and  more  service  tor 
less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people  of  this 
country  pay  A9%  more  today  for 
food,  fuel  and  clothing  than  they  did 
inl^.  Since  then,  the  decrease  in 
the  average  rates  for  telephone  ser- 
nce  has  been  more  than  one-half. 


years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
comprehensive  policy  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  brings  together  the 
associated  Bell  companies  and  the 
communities  they  serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  organization  they 
accomplish  improvements  and  effect 
economies  which  give  the  greatest 
service  at  the  lowest  rates. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
(W  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Waker  Who  Slept 

A  Human  Page  of  Ostermoor  Experience 


“It  was  late,  and  I  sat  by  an  open 
window — watching  out  the  night.  My 
body  ached  for  rest,  but  my  brain  was 
working,  working — horribly  alive.  My 
thoughts  turned  back  to  many  things,  to 
the  deep,  deep  sleep  of  childhood  and 
its  blessed  rest. 

“And  then  the  other  years  rose  up, 
when  sleep  became  a  broken  and  a  fitful 
thing.  And  there  came  before  me,  as  in 
some  phantasy,  the  long  perspective  of 
my  beds  —  the  feather  ones  from  which 
one  wakens  weak,  the  stuffed  hair  mat¬ 
tresses  that  knob  and  furrow  and  waken 
you  and  bring  you  ‘nerves.’ 

“And  help  to  bring — it  may  be  after 
years — the  waking  night-death  of  in¬ 
somnia. 

“And  an  almost  passionate  longing  for 
the  sweet,  profoundest  sleep  I’d  lost  came 
over  me — a  craving  for  healthy  rest! 

“I  sighed  and  rose  and  moved  to  my 
bed.  I  lay  down  and  a  strange  feeling 
came  to  me.  It  seemed  as  if  my  bed 
were  very  smooth — as  if  I  were  borne  on 
softly  delicate  springs.  I  let  my  feet 
relax — my  limbs — my  body — and  slowly 
but  so  restful ly  there  crept  on  me  the 
old  magic.  It  calmed  my  nerves  and 


crept  upon  my  waking  brain.  I  slepti 
Shall  I  ever  forget  it?  I  lapsed  into  a 
deep,  a  sweet,  unconsciousness,  profound 
and  wakeless  till — An  alarm  rang  at 
seven — in  the  morning!  I’d  slept  all 
night.  I  jumped  up — new.  I  felt  the 
grip  of  life,  the  joy  of  action  in  me. 

“‘I  never  thought  I’d  sleep  like  that 
again,’  I  said. 

“‘I  bought  an  Ostermoor,’  my  wife 
answered. 

“I  walked  to  the  office  that  morning. 
I  want  you  to  know  how  I  felt.  I  want 
others  to  know,  too.” 

Why  does  an  Ostermoor  soothe  nerves 
to  rest  and  healthy  sleep  when  the  imi¬ 
tations  fail? 

It’s  smooth  yet  elastic,  spring)'  yet 
firm.  It’s  not  stuffed  through  but  built 
up,  layer  after  layer  of  sanitary  cotton 
with  jump  in  it.  It  won’t  weaken  you 
like  feather  beds.  It  can’t  knob  like  the 
hair  ones.  It  makes  no  furrows  and 
holds  no  depressions,  for  it’s  like  elastic 
and  after  a  sun-bath  it  “comes  right 
back.”  It’s  germ-proof  and  vermin- 
proof  and — It  keeps  its  smoothness 
after  thirty  years  of  constant  use,  and 
proves  it  by  the  letter  files! 


An  Ostermoor  is  as  easy  to  get  as  to  sleep  on — try 
thirty  nights  of  it,  free.  Your  deposit  of  $15.  will  be 
returned  without  a  question  if  you’re  not  convinced. 
Send  us  your  name  and  we’ll  send  you  a  trial  Ostermoor, 
express  prepaid.  If  you  still  doubt,  send  for  “The  Test 
of  Time”  bwklet  and  read  the  testimony  of  “after  years 
and  years”  sleepers — they  will  convince  anyone  who 
has  an  open  mind.  And  you’ll  feel  assui^  that  an 
Ostermoor  helps  sleep  and  that  Ostermoor  sleep  is 
healthy  sleep.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO..  107  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Cauda:  Alaska  Feather  A  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Momreal 


Note  carefully  this  Trade  Mark. 

It  appears  in  the  red  and  Mack 
label  sewn  on  every  OsteiiDoof 
Mattress.  Look  carHuUy-*it  has  I 
been  imitated  bundredi  of  tiaei  | 


'BeaiUiful  in  all  ilicii 
Aiyfi  cxqiUtUle  coloU  , 
arul  ofougiual  (iMUfn 
htf  (ifUidh  (tf  u>coif- 
iiizefl  (jood  Uidk,  7/m». 

had  7 B  (^Ivudinuid- 
fnedml  diiggediutfh) 
(uid  fadhioiidmigiid 
like  time  in  ibMovembei 
munhex.  Now  on  dak 
eveAywhexe  «/  IB 
ceidd  a  copy. 


Jidia  J^axlow'c 

appeaXA  ad  a  '’fadhion 
^dilox,  pu  dmlincf 
llitee  hvautiful  ^uek 
dxeddid. 


‘Bmidiful  ill  all  tlm  | 

«3o// ca/ou,t 

andofougumldm^l^ 

bg  (idiAid  of  \jccog-  j 

nizi'd good iadie,%e^  | 

J^idmJiotmJoWiiud  ‘ 

hcLi  7o  GliiidLma&  1 
,  ^ 

p\e,imt  duggeMim 
and  foAhion  dmignd  ( 
likethminibiyumM 

luunlMi.  Nov^'  on  dak 
evc^ysylicAe  at  16 
ceidA  a  copy. 


Julia  Miidom 
appeaid  ad  a  Sodhion 
Sdilox,  piMQniing 
dim  beautiful 
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The  Ljgg«t  Piano  Factorio  in  the  WarU 


A  Personal  Word  From 
^^The  Man  Behind  the  Name’’ 

“We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every 
effort  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  throughout  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  methods  of  piano-building 
and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
J^tefjer  Piano  and  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest 

care  in  workmanship,  years  of  experience  and  the  finest  mater¬ 
ials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our  future  growth  and 
progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  of  every 
instrument  sent  forth  from  our  factories.” — John  P.  Steger. 


—  1  commission  or  allow’ances  or  extras.  You  pay  only  the  factory 

TTBrnr  i  ’S  cost,  plus  a  Small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument  of  excellent 
lufjPiT  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest  type  of 

*  *■  pleasure  for  your  home  circle. 

Steqtr  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro- 

ducts  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  in  the  great 
Steger  &  Sons  piano-factories  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town 
founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 

Plans  for  Payment  that  Make 
Buying  Convenient 

7 he  “Steger  Idea”  Approval 
Send  for  our  catalog  and 
i]  other 

K  it. 

n  free  on 


Steqer  ?:f.Srm0 


Piano  Manufacturing  Co. 
Steger  Building  Chicngo,  IIL 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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.C  K  U  I  S  E  -  ■  /•.7 

— INDIA  byS.S.  Cleveland  (  17,000  tons)  Ironi  New 'ibrlt  X  ' 
lannary  15t)i.  1914.  Through  the  Mediterranean,  Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea  'vj 
ai^  Indian  Ocean,  to  Bombay  and  Colombo.  Side  Trips  through  India,  ' 
Moly  Land  and  Egypt.  Stopping  at  points  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
BtfratioD  93Da]rs.  Cost  $700  up.  Including  shore  excursions  an  J  necessary  expetua. 

WEST-INDIES  -  PANAMA  CANAL  by  S.  S.  Amerika  (22.500  toi») 
and  Victoria  Luise  (17,000  tons)  during  January,  February,  Marck 
and  April.  Duration  16  to  29  days.  Coat  $145-$17S  up.  Also  two  I5.da3r 
Cruises  from  New  Orleans  during  January  and  February  by  speciil 
cruising  steamer.  Shore  trips  optional. 

INDEPENDENT  TOURS  for  1914  arranged  by  our  tourist  department 
including  trans- Atlantic .  passage  on  S.  S.  Imperator  and  S.  & 
Vaterland  —  world's  largest  ships. 

NILE  SERVICE  by  superb  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  and  Anglo- 
American  Nile  Company.  Sailing  weekly. 

191 5— Around  theWorld, through  Panama  Canal 

From  New  York,  January,  1915,  by  S.  S.  Cleveland  (17,000  tom). 
Duration  135  days.  Rates  $900  up,  including  shore  trips  and 
I  necessary  eirpenses. 

\  Write  for  information.  Btating  eruiee.  Office*  in  principal  citiei. 

\  HAMBURO-AMERICAN  L,INE,  41-45  Broa<lway,NtwT«l 


One  of  the  most  valuable 
and  exclusive  features  of 

The  ANGELUS 

The  Pioneer 

Player-Piano  . 

is  a  marvelous  device  that  brings  out  and  accent¬ 
uates  each  melodic  note  of  the  composition  being 
played,  clearly  and  distinctly  above  the  surrounding 
accompaniment  notes,  no  matter  how  complicated  or 
interwoven.  This  remarkable  device  known  as 


The  MELODANT 


is  entirely  self-acting  leaving  you  free  to  phrase 
and  embellish  as  you  may  desire. 

It  is  the  possession  of  the  Melodant,  the  Phrasing 
Lever,  the  Graduated  Accompaniment  and  Melody- 
Buttons  that  makes  the  Angelus  the  one  and  only 
Player-Piano  capable  of  artistic  results.  They  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  the  skill  of  trained  fingers  and  leave 
you  the  same  freedom  of  interpretation  as  the 
hand  performer. 

Knabe-Angelus — Grands  and  Uprighb. 

Emenon-Angelua— Grands  and  Uprighb. 
lindeman  &  Sona-Angelua  Upiighb. 

Angelua-Piano — An  upnghi  built  expressly  (or  the  Angelus. 
b  Canada — The  Goiirlsiy-Angeliu  and  Angelua  Pisino. 

Any  o(  these  instnimenb  can  be  played 
by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Business  Established  1877.  233  Regent  St.,  London. 

Agencies  all  over  the  world. 
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WHEN  the  40,000  leading 

jewelers  of  America  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  Elgin  Watch  it  is  safe 
to  believe  the  Elgin  merits  that 
preference. 

When  20,000,000  careful  Americans 
have  purchased  and  carried  Elgin 
Watches  during  fifty  years,  surely 
those  watches  fulfill  every  require¬ 
ment 


Such  overwhelming  proof  of  superi¬ 
ority  should  influence  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  Elgin.  Nearby  you  will 
find  one  of  the  40,000  leading 
jewelers — an  Elgineer,  master  of 
watchcraft — ready  to  give  you  ample 
reason  for  his  faith  in  the  Elgin  and 
show  you  the  various  models.  Go 
and  see  him  this  very  day. 

LORD  ELGIN  (shown  opposite) 
is  a  wonderful  timekeeper.  Ejc- 
tremely  thin  and  very  handsome. 
The  masterwatch,  justly  famed  as 
the  partner  of  dominant  men.  Con¬ 
tains  very  latest  devices  for  perfect 
timekeeping. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL 
WATCH  COMPANY 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
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in  all 
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ALL  the  advantages  that  you  associate  with  Hollow  Tile  con- 
r\,  struction  are  the  achievements  of  the  one  brand,  Natco 
Hollow  Tile.  The  skyscrapers  that  have  established  the 
standard  in  fireproof  construction  are  built  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

The  safety  from  fire  that  you  may  have  seen  demonstrated  in  other  hollow  tile 
homes  or  industrial  structures  is  the  safety  contributed  by  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 
There  is  no  chance  for  you  to  go  wrong  in  the  selection  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 
We  stamp  each  block  “Natco”.  Each  “Natco”  block  represents  a  jDerfection  in 
Hollow  Tile,  which  only  an  organization  of  our  great  dimension  and  years  of 
(persistent  improvement  could  offer.  The  whole  idea  of  Hollow  Tile  construction 
is  to  eliminate  entirely  the  risk  of  fire  and  weather-deterioration,  and  such  a  risk  is 
just  what  you  take  ujxin  yourself  when  you  accept  a  substitute  for  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 
The  advisability  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  is  confined  to  no  typie  or 
typies  of  buildings.  In  its  various  designs,  it  makes  a  practical  material  for  all 
buildings.  Its  use  involves  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  more  expjense.  Partitions, 
floors  and  roofs  need  fireproof  material  as  much  as  walls,  and  the  spiecification  of 
“Natco  Throughout”  is  a  precaution  every  builder  should  take. 

Before  definins  your  building  pUns.  send  for  our  64-page  handbook.  “  Fireproof  Houses,”  fully 
describing,  with  illustraiions.every  detail  and  phase  of  Natco  construction.  Contains  80  pholo- 
graphtof  Natco  buildings.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents  to  cover  postage.  W  rile  for  it  today. 

NATIONAL  Fliy-  •  PROOFING-  CX)MPANY 

Dept.B  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Western  •  Electric 
Inter^phones 


will  do  all  this  for  you.  You  can  have  one  placed  anywhere  in  the  room.  You 
do  not  even  have  to  hang  it  up  when  you  are  through  talking.  Lay  it  down 
— on  the  table  or  any  other  convenient  place.  It  is  always  ready  for  use. 
It  carries  your  message  perfectly. 

These  handy  little  telephones,  with  the  necessary 
wire  and  everything  complete  for  installation,  can 
usually  be  bought  of  your  dealer.  If,  however, 
you  cannot  get  it  in  your  town,  we  will  send  it 
direct.  The  outfit  costs  only  $15 — a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  help  it  gives  you. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  yet  convinced  that  you  need  Inter* 
phones  in  your  home.  Perhaps  you  don’t  realize  in  how 
many  ways  they  will  save  steps  for  you.  Then,  by  all  means, 
get  a  copy  of  the  little  book  we  have  prepared.  This  booklet, 

No.  28-T,“The  Way  of  Convenience,”  will  certainly  throw  •' 

a  new  light  on  the  problem  of  housekeeping..  It  will  show  ^  ^ 

you  where  to  begin  to  apply  scientific  management  in  your 
home.  Get  a  copy,  firee,  for  the  asking. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Muiufacturera  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell”  Telephone* 

Mein  Office  t  463  We*t  SL,  New  York  City 
Branch  Office*:  All  Principal  Citie*  of  the  United  State*  and  Canada 
Asent*  Everywhere 
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You  may  serve 
breakfast  in  ten 
minutes,  Mary” 

A  telephone  from  upstairs  to 
the  kitchen  —  think  what  a 
saving  of  time,  energy  and 
strength  it  means  for  you. 
Climbing  up  and  down  stairs 
— so  dreaded  by  the  house¬ 
wife  —  almost  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  maid  always 
within  summons  without  the 
alternative  of  your  calling 
down  the  stairs  or  going 
down  to  the  kitchen. 
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In  The  World 


NO  MOTOR  CAR  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  that  fits  the  requirements 
of  the  average  American  family  in 
comfortable  circumstances  quite  so  well 
as  the  Marmon.  It  ranks  among  the 
few  leading  cars  of  both  hemispheres. 
World-famous  for  its  speed  and  power, 
it  is  no  less  famous  for  its  easy-riding 
qualities  and  its  remarkable  economy  in 
fuel,  up-keep  and  tires.  It  is  just  as 
reliable,  just  as  quiet,  just  as  delightfully 
smooth  in  operation  after  years  of  service 
in  conservative  hands  as  it  is  the  day 
it  comes  from  the  shop — and  service  is 
the  real  criterion  of  value. 


The  old  frame  building  shown  in  the  sketch  above, 
it  the  first  Nordyke  Sc  Marmon  factory,  built  in 
1851.  The  present  factory  is  shown  below. 

The  constant  growth  of  this  great  institution  is 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  its  policy — “The  best  that 
can  be  produced  at  a  fair  price,  for  the  greatest 
service  to  the  purchaser.”  Every  Marmon  car  is 
better  for  this  unwavering  standard. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 


The  1914  Marmon 

The  Marmon  Thirty-Two’* 

Four-cylinder,  32-40  h.  p.,  120-inch 
wheel  b^e,  body  types  and  equipment  to 
meet  every  requirement.  A  rational, 
logical  car  for  touring  and  city  use.  Y ears 
of  satisfactory  service  have  proved  its 
economy  in  tires,  fuel  and  up-keep — 
plus  smooth,  delightful  operation  and 
durability.  Price  $3,000. 


The  Marmon  **Forty-Eight” 

Six-cylinder,  48-80  h.  p.,  145-inch  wheel 
base  with  short  turning  ability,  eliminating 
the  old  objections  to  long  wheel  base. 
Body  types  and  equipment  to  meet  every 
requirement.  The  only  big  car  with 
small -car  advantages.  Wonderful  riding 
qtialities  and  surpassing  power  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  A  car  developed  by  years  of 
exacting  tests.  Price,  $5,000. 


l|  Nordyke  Si  Marmon  Co. 

INWANAPOLIS  (Established  -  test  )  INDIANA 
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DO  you  realize  the  possibilities  for  comfort  and  luxury  to 
be  had  in  the  modern  bathroom? 

For  instance,  here  is  a  new  shower  which  utilizes  an  odd 
bathroom  corner.  When  the  shower  is  in  use  the  water  is 
kept  within  bounds  by  a  plate  glass  door,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  quickly  tested  by  an  entirely  new  device. 
Hundreds  of  other  bathroom  comforts  and  utilities  are  made  by  us. 

To  show  you  what  can  be  done,  read  our  80-page  book,  VModern 
Plumbing,’.’  before  committing  yourself  on  bathroom  equipment.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  4c.  to  cover  postage. 

Our  special  shower  bath  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

182S  EiGHir-nyE  years  of  supremacy  nts 
Fifth  Avenue  &  17th  Street,  New  York  Works  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

BRASCHESi 

Boston  Cbicafo  Pbiladeli^iU  Detroit  Denver  Sin  Fmneiteo  Indiinipolis 

Pituburgh  Minneapolis  Cleveland  Atlanta  Wasbincton  SL  Louts  Kantai  City 

Seattle  Portland  (Ore.)  Salt  Lake  City 

CANADA:  Mott  Company.  Limited.  1)4  Bleury  Street.  Montreal.  Que. 
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Williams 

I  IPATiENiTED 

_  Holder  Top 


The  Holder 
Top 

Shaving 

Stick 


The  nickeled  top  in  which  the  stick  is 
securely  fastened  affords  a  most  conven¬ 
ient  holder  for  the  fingers.  The  shorter  the 
stick  becomes,  the  more  you  appreciate 
this  Holder -Top  device. 

I  The  soap  itself  will  give  you  the  same 
quick,  cool,  creamy,  abundant  lather  that 
«  has  commended  Williams’  Shaving  prep¬ 
arations  to  generations  of  shavers. 

^  OTHER  FORMS  OF  WILLIAMS’  SHAVING  SOAPS  ARE: 

[  Williams’  Shaving  Stick  SIcweit^'Boi 
Williams’  Shaving  Powder 
Williams’  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

J  SPECIAL  OFFER — Suit  Case  Sets 

In  order  that  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  new  toilet  requisites 
may  have  an  opix>rtunity  to  try  some  of  them,  we  have  prepar^  very 
attractive  sets  of  samples  which  we  call  “Men’s  Suit  Case  Sets”  and 
“Women’s  Suit  Case  Sets.”  These  are  handsomely  decorated  boxes 
containing  trial  size  reproductions  of  our  regular  packages.  Either  set 
named  below  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 

Men’s  Suit  Case  Set  Women’s  Suit  Case  Set 

Contains  Contains 

Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick  Talc  Powder 

Shaving  Cream  Dental  Cream 

Dental  Cream  Cold  Cream 

Talc  Powder  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap 

Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  Violet  Toilet  Water 

After  Shaving  Use  Williams’  Talc  Powder 
Address:  THE  J.B.  WILLIAMS  CO,,  Dept.  A 
Glastonbury,  Coniu 
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There  is  one  name  by  which  you  can  identify  QUALITY 
in  every  kind  and  style  of  the  most  desirable  material 
for  outside  walls.  It  is 

Hy-tex  BricK 

You  want  a  brick  you  can  identify — the  maker’s  name  makes  him> 
directly  responsible  to  you.  And  Hy-tex  is  the  only  name  which  stands  for  ^ 
universal  quality  in  brick — and  for  that  only.  All  other  brick  trade-marks* 
mean  some  owe  color  or  some  one  texture.  The  Hy-tex  trade-mark  means* 
simply  best  brick.  And  there’s  a  Hy-tex  Brick  in  every  color  and  every  textuI^e^^ 

You  surely  want  brick  for  your  home — you  want  it  even  if  you  think  you 
can’t  have  it.  Too  expensive?  No,  the  most  economical!  « 

Write  today  for  the  most  valuable  book  ever  printed  for  home-builders.  It  % 
is  called  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building.”  Sixty-four  pages.  Forty  beau-  ^ 
tiful  four-color  reproductions  of  Hy-tex  homes.  Sent  for  ten  cents. 

“Suggestions  for  Small  Hy-tex  Homes”  is  a  helpful  book  of  plans.  Sent  -1 
for  four  cents.  Write  for  both  these  books  today.  Address 


HYDRAUUC-PRE.SS  BRICK  COMPANY 


ST.  bOULS.  MO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore.  Md.,  Chicago.  ID.;  Cincinnati.  O.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Davoi. 
gort._Iowa,_  In^anapqli^  Ind.;  Kwau  CJty.Jdo.;  Minneapojw,  Minn.;  New  YorkCitr, 


The  background  of  this 
tiatmenl  iltustraUs  the  1 
Bond,  in  utkich  the  Hy-tm 
of  this  residence  art  leU. 
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BuikUD^  of  the  Atbuquerque  University,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  covered  with  Genasco  Smooth  Sutiace  Keady  Roofiscf 


It  pays  to  buy  roofing  with 
your  mind  as  well  asyour  eyes. 

You  must  go  below  the  surface  of  roofing 
to  find  out  how  long  it  will  last.  And  you 
find  out  only  when  you  know  what  the  roofing 
is  made  of. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 
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The  Aristocracy  of  Transatlantic 
Travel  has  acknowledged  the 
prestige  of  roll  cut  Burley  tobacco. 
The  next  time  you  cross,  just  count 
the  pipes  in  the  smoking-room ;  note 
the  men  of  distinction,  of  wealth, 
fashion  and  power  in  the  world  w^ho 
prefer  their  tobacco  in  this  form. 

It  isn’t  economy  that  makes  a  man 
smoke  a  pipe  or  roll  his  ow  n  ciga¬ 
rette.  It’s  the  flavor  and  satisfaction 
to  be  had  out  of  tobacco  in  this  form. 

LUCKY  STRIKE 

ROLL  CUT  TOBACCO 

has  always  been  the  pipe  tobacco  par  excellence. 

It  has  character  and  “body”  to  it,  though 
mild  and  of  aromatic  fragrance;  and  the  hearty 
praise  of  two  generations  of  American  smokers 
emphasizes  its  claim  that  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

In  its  new  form — the  clever  and  convenient 
ROLL  CUT — men  have  been  quick  to  note 
its  advantages.  It  is  easy  to  handle — smokes 
freely  and  uniformly,  and  brings  out  the  rare 
LUCKY  STRIKE  flavor  thoroughly,  whether 
in  the  pipe  or  in  fragrant,  hand-rolled  cigarettes. 

In  the  New,  Handy  Vest-Pocket  Tin  C 

Other  sizes  in  Tins,  lOc,  25c,  90r; 

Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  fl.OO  < 

) 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


SmokiPK  Room  S  S.  IMPERATOK 
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■■■■■  “A  run  of  nine.  You’ve  got  to  go  eome  to  beat  that!' 

How  the  Boys  Do  Enjoy 
Home  Billiards! 

No  indoor  game  has  such  charm  for  boys  as  billiards  or  pocket-billiards. 

The  Home  Billiard  Room,  with  its  Brunswick  “Baby  Grand,’’  holds  its  own  against  all  outside 
attractions.  Billiard  playing  stimulates  the  manly  desire  to  excel— cultivates  accuracy,  calculation,  con¬ 
centration— promotes  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship. 

Best  of  all,  it  keeps  the  young  folks  contentedly  within  the  wholesome  influences  of  home. 

The  Brunswick  “Baby  Grand” 

Queen  of  Home  Billiard  and  Pocket- Billiard  Tables 

Made  of  beautifully  figured  San  Domingo  Mahogany, 
with  classic  Inlaid  Design.  Has  the  same  scientific 
construction  and  perfect  playing  qualities  as  our  Regu¬ 
lation  tables,  which  are  used  exclusively  by  the  world’s 


cue  experts 

Has  Vermont  Slate  Bed.  celebrated  Monarch  Quick- 
Acting  Cushions,  and  concealed  Cue  Rack  and  Acces¬ 
sory  Drawer  to  hold  comjjlete  playing  equipment. 
Sum  — 3x(i,  SVixT.  4xs.  Furnished  as  Carom,  Pocket- 
Billiard  or  Combination  Carom  and  Pocket  -  Billiard 
Table. 

Our  Bniniwick  “Convertible”  Billiard  Tablei— which 
*ho_  «erve  a«  Dining  Tables,  Library  Tables  or  Daven- 
**'b— do  away  with  the  necessity  for  an  extra  room. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay 
Complete  Playing  Outfit  Free 

ijiYou  can  buy  any  size  or  style  of  Brunswick  Home 
^lard  Table  on  monthly  payments,  spread  thin  over 
r  Complete  playing  outfit  —  including 

t’Oes,  Balls,  Bridge,  Rack,  Slarkers,  Chalk,  Cover,  Book 
Mow  to  Play,”  etc. — free  with  any  table  you  select. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

Our  handsome  color-illustrated  book  contains  full 
information  regarding  our  entire  line  of  Home  Billiard 
Tables,  Facto^-  Prices,  Easy  Terms,  etc.  Send  for  it — 
on  the  convenient  coupon. 


:  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

;  Dept.  JT,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

I  Please  send  the  free  color-illustrated  book — 

“Billiards — the  Home  Magnet” 

s  Name .  . 
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Trade  Mark  Re^ttered  V.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 

There  is  no  need  to  sacrifice  beauty  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  You  can  have  both. 

“T apestry”  Brick  gives  effects  in  color  and  texture  that 
are  recognized  everywhere  as  the  most  artistic  and  dis¬ 
tinctive.  Yet  it  is  really  cheaper  than  wood.  Do  you 
realize  its  low  cost  and  economy?  Get  the 
facts.  Sendforthesebooks;specifywhich. 

The  Cost  of  •  House.  A  comparison  in  figures  between  brick,  wood, 

cement,  and  hollow  block  construction.  Free.  tUsJ 

**Tapestry*’  Brickwork.  Describing  brick  architecture  of  all  ages,  *  J  fCt/ 

with  new  illustrations  in  seven  colors.  This  book  is  constantly  used  JT  3  ^ 

for  reference  bv  leading  architects.  Free. 

*‘Tapestry**  Brick  Fireplaces. 


Shows  many  new  designs  in  the 
most  economical  and  beautiful  fireplace  material  in  the  world. 
Prices  from  $15  00  up.  Free. 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000.  41  house  designs.  25  cents. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost.  71  designs.  50  cents. 
One  Hundred  Bungalows.  100  designs.  50  cents. 

All  these  designs  are  from  leading  architects'  offices,  and  include  ' 
prise  designs  from  nation  wide  competitions. 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  lac.,  1871  Arena  Building,  New  York 

The  enly  manufe^cturers  #/*'  Tapestry"  Britk 

If  it  isn’t  FISKEl,  it  isn’t  ’^Tapestry” 


CnPvriKkt.  1913,  Fxtki  <S«  Co  tnr. 
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WHEN  some  Engineer  runs 
past  a  signal  and  many 
lives  are  lost  in  the  wreck,  M 
that  is  the  time  to  remember  that 
railroad  travei  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant  hazard  against  which  the 
average  man  needs  accident  insur- 
ance.  ^ 

The  >ETNA  COMBINATION  POLICY 

Furnishes  Insurance  Protection  ag^ainst  the 
multitude  of  hazards  every  man  runs  every  day 

$3,250  INSURANCE  FOR  SI 0 

-In  extent  and  variety  of  protection  this  policy  is 
exclusive  and  without  a  rival. 

For  SIO  a  year  (in  “Pr^ferrert”  Occupations)  this  Policy  pays: 

S2,000  for  death  from  Travel,  Elevator  or  Burning 
Building  Accident. 

si,ooo  for  death  from  Ordinary  Accident. 

S2,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of 
Travel  Accident. 

81,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of 
Ordinary  Accident. 

The  above  amounts  accumulate  Ten  Per  Cent,  each  year 
for  five  years  without  additional  cost. 

8250  FOR  DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSE  a 

(No  Medical  Examination  Required.) 

The  Accumulations,  Double  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance  pro 
vided  by  this  Ten  Dollar  Combination  make  possible  thsi 
payment  of  $3,250  at  a  cost  of  less  than  THREE  CMiVEx 
A  DAY  In  addition  to  weekly  indcmitity  for  total  or  psHlatf 
disabilltv~f»of<^'ccldetn.^.^r:^^=«>JBBij^iiti^^^)iiiiCtt-  .  .Aas.-w 


^tna  Life  Insurance  Co  a  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  am  under  55  years  of  age  and  in  good  health.  Tell  me  about  /ETNA  Ten  Dollar 
Combination.  My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


“I  am  diseased  of  mind  and  body — 
a  coward  at  heart  —  an  outcast  —  a 
prowler.  I  cringe  from  danger  as  a 
starved  cur  cringes — and  I  snap  at 
those  who  fear  me. 

“I  work  on  the  hope  that  my  victims 
are  defenseless,  impotent,  afraid. 
When  faced  by  a  resolute  man  who.  is 
armed,  I  cease  to  be  a  menace;  for  1 
do  not  fight — I  prey.  •  If  I  knew  that 
every  home  was  defended  I  would 
cease  to  be  a  burMar.”  The 


kewse  ; 

■formati 
I  For  r 


Safety 

Automatic 


inspires  steady  confidence — ^because  it  gets  off  the  first  shot 
— because  it  shoots  true  and  hard — because  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe — accidental  discharge  is  absolutely  im-  ^ 
possible — you  can  Hammer  the  Hammer.  Send 
for  catalog,  mentioning  street  address  or  P.  O. 

Box. 

ot  Hardware  and 
Sportinm  Goodm  Storam 

hrtr  Johnson’s  Arms  0  Cyelt  Works  ^ 

126  River  Street  PitchlMirt,  Mus.  ^  * 

SM  FRMCISCO;  Phi.  1.  Meart  Co.,  TIT  Martwi  StrMt 
NEW  TOM:  M  Chaahtra  Straet 


Trajectory  is  not  everythinir.  A  sportsman  wants  not  merely  to  hit  but  to  stop  his 
quarn^.  The  Ross  .2S0  High  Velocity,  using  the  Ross  Sporting  .‘J-so  cartridge  with  copper 
uibe  bullet  (patented) — see  cut  at  left — combines  great  range  with  great  shocking  pow«. 
No  matter  the  distance,  any  deer,  moose  or  bear  will  fall  if  fairly  hit  by  this  bullet,  the 
soft. nose  of  which  collapses  compressing  the  air  in  tube  and  mushrooming  the  bullet  with 
terribly  destructive  effect. 

A  You  double  your  chance  for  a  good  trophy  by  using  the  Ro*> 
—  "Xv  .280  High  Velocity  and  Rosa  Sporting  Cartridge. 

.-.n  )J  Ross  High  Velocity  .aSo  sells  at  Ross  .aSo 

M  ridges  t7-SO  Per  too^  delivered  free  of  duty  inU  S.f.o.b.  New  Yorkf 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  wfrite  for  complete  illustrateB 
catalogue  to 

Rees  Rifle  Ca.,  Dcyt.  M2.  Qaehcc,  Canada,  ar  Past  A  FlaU.  14  Reaile  St.,  New  Task. 
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Informing  .Jl4 
the  Public 

»to  the  identity  of  furs  sold,”  . 

Hites  a  icientist  of  the  U.  S.  Biologi- 
fll  Survey,  who  has  for  years  consulted 

Albrecht’s 

“Fur  Facts  and  Fashions” 

kcause  of  its  authoritative  and  impartial 


A  tempting  relish 
having  the  true  tomato  taste 


|5LUE  lytL 


Ketchup 


idth  of  fur  truths  tliat  you 
hve  a  right  to  know — facts 
ta  will  enable  you  .to  make 
■'intelligent  selection  and  get 
ike  most  for  your  money, 
■ketheryou  buy  your  furs  from 
■  ornot.  It  tells  what  furs  > 
•ear  longest,  how  to  distin-  X 
pish  qi^ity,  color  effects  U 
■d  texture  of  furs,  costly  ^ 
in  and  their  substitutes,  trade 
■■es  and  their  corresponding 
Il|lith  names  and  many  other 
fkkofdollars-and  cent  s  value  to 
Mty  woman  who  anticipates 
lillnchase  of  becoming  furs. 
y|lore  than  this,  it  is  an  au- 
on  the  latest  correct  fur 
dp,  llusttating  a  large,  de- 
Bfful  variety  of  dainty,  ex- 
Vive  models. 


Keep*  After  Opening 

Vine  ripened  tomatoes,  from 
selected  seed,  grown  under 
our  personal  supervision, 
carefully  handled  in  sanitary 
kitchens,  same  day  as  picked; 
cooked  but  lightly  so  that 
the  natural  flavor  is  retained; 
seasoned  delicately  with  pure 
spices;  placed  in  sterilized 
bottles — this  is  Blue  Label 
Ketchup. 

Contmn*  only  thoee  ingredient* 
Kecognized  and  Endormed 
^  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Our  other  products.  Soups,  Jams, 

tellies.  Preserves,  Kleats,  Canned 
'ruits  and  Vegetables,  you  will 
find  eaually  as  pleasing  as  Blue 
JLabel  Ketchup. 

“  Original  Menus”  is  an  in- 
terestingbooUleUfullofsng- 
aestions  for  the  hostess  and 
E3L  oiisy  housetrife.  Write  for 
ittodag,gii-iiigpourgrocer's 
name  and  mentioning  this 
magazine. 

Cardee  Brotben  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  T« 


There  are 
to  here  to  suit  every  individual 
■i  every  pocket  book. 

4he^,_this  helpful  fur-purchasing 


fc,  mich  costs  thousands  of  dol- 
to  iroduce.  Is  worth  three  cents 
JOB— just  the  postage.  Send 
ops  and  ask  for  Albrecht’s  “ ! 
-  No.  •.'8  ” 


lets  and  Fashion' 

iMiM  Jhsfsn  Akechl  Rw-  $77 
*ir«,MaiwC«t.4SiM.lM(. 

{Send  knst  tneasure,  Mi/St  length 
0/  rseist,  height  and  rveight,) 

TfiBSMrtation  prepaid  on  cash  orders.  If  any 
ws  you  buy  from  us  are  not  satisfactory,  your 
charges,  will  be  promptly 
Ntinded.  The  Albrecht  principle  underlying 
wy  transaction  is  to  insure  entire  satisfaction 
to  perpetuate  the  trademark^ 


Albrecht  Fur5 


TW  above  label  in  furs  has  for  fifty-eight  years  been  ^ 
of  genuineness,  an  assurance  of  satisfaction.  ^ 

looker  or  mercantile  agency  about  our  re-  w 
fJJMjntjr.  Possibly  we  can  refer  you  to  wearers  of  jj? 

Furs,  whom  you  know.  We  liave  thousands 
nitoMd  patrons  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  w 

£Albrecht  &  Son  g 

Pounded  tSjs  § 

SiMCMta  Sti.,  SU.  S,  Saiat  Paal,  Mimu  ^ 

mrrck‘tHt  in  rt'ery  teivn  to  hrtp  ns  supply 
demauii /or  Alhreeht  Furs.  Write  today, 


n 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  ensiting  your  dealer. 
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K2jrpco 

CMAkr^nter  d 

FurivilMre 


The  Joy  of  a  Big  Karpen  Easy  Chadr 


'ytte^^VphdateTeii 

urniture 


Our  Book  “4,”  sent  free  for  theaik- 
ing,  is  invaluable  to  intending  pse 
chasers.  Hundreds  of  illustnboai 
g.  and  many  pages  of  educational  information  to  guide  you  in  ™tii 
appropriate  selections. 

Write  for  Book  “4”  and  mention  this  magazine  and  ask  for  the  tasa 
of  the  Karpen  dealer  in  your  town.  (II) 

CHICAGO.  Karpen  BuiMing  NEW  YORK,  Karpen  BaikliBt 
BOSTON.  20  Sudbtiry  Street 


makes 


— use  the  best  razor— and  the  best  type  of  razor— the  kind  real 
men  use— the  only  kind  you  would  permit  a  barber  to  put  on 
your  face— the  only  kind  that  will  give  a  dean,  “smartless”  shave. 


Young  man.  your  beard  is  soft  now  and  any  sort  of  a  razor 
may  do,  but  later  on  you  will  realize  the  necessity  for  a  regular 
razor.  Form  the  right  shaving  habit  now- begin  with  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the 

"Curved” 


**v4m  wbg  rsar  TwKfdml  mam 
mtk  aamfrnmn.  WmJU 
ml  lah  tS.OO  fm  I.” 


Tungsteel 

—the  razor  that  is  gunranti>e<I  for  life.  Anytime  it  fails  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  will  exchange  it  srithout  a  word. 

The  most  prominent  men  in  America  are  using  this  razor,  and  40.^  driers 
sell  it  under  our  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  II  send  you 
the  "Curved”  Shumate  Tungsteel  postpaid  for  $2.00. 

Dtalm  lake  are  mot  seBmg  Sknmmtei  ahomU  writ*  at  eace  reganfing  Ike 
fioe.  amd  oar  aptdal  FREE  DISPLAY  CASE  OFFER. 

SHUMATE  RAZOR  CO.  Established  1M4 

1002  Locust  Street.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


THE  “CURVED"  SHUMATE 
TUNGSTEEL 

embodiesa  new,  scientific  principle. 
The  delicately  curved  blade  inves 
tlie  new  double  sliding  stroke  both 
in  shaving  and  stropping.  By  hold¬ 
ing  the  razor  at  the  usual  angle, 
you  automatically  obtain  the  stroke 
which  insures  a  shave  equaling 
that  of  the  best  barber. 

Tlie  razor  is  full  concaved,  hand 
ground,  honed  and  stropped:  made 
of  the  very  finest  six  temper  Shef¬ 
field  English  razor  steel.  Price 


I'  1,  .  f  W  THEN  women  apply  “scientific  ef- 
r  \  W  ficiency”  methods  to  housekeeping 

they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
5.’!' ' ,  cleaning  compound ;  they  will  specify 

L  EAGLE  LYE 

^  "THE  CONCENTRATED  CLEANSER* 

•  ■  ;  as  their  first  help.  For  Eagle  Lye  is  all¬ 
efficient— a  powerful  odorless  disinfectant 
and  cleanser  with  an  almost  unlimited 
range  of  usefulness  in  housework. 

Eagle  Lye,  powdered  and  pure  white,  comes  to  you 
In  a  handy  sifting  can  and  is  in  a  concentrated  state 
which  can  be  diluted  to  any  desired  strength.  As  a 
disinfectant  it  is  most  powerful.  A  little  Eagle  Lye 
sifted  into  sinks,  lavatories,  etc.,  cleanses  and  disin¬ 
fects  almost  instantly  and  keeps  drain  pi|>es  sanitary 
and  free  from  clogging. 

To  Wash  Clothes  Quickly 
Eagle  Lye  reduces  wash-day  drudgery.  Linens  and 
wash  clothes  if  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of  E^le 
Lye  become  iiure  white  and  antiseptic  (no  scrubbing) 
and  without  injury  to  delicate  fabrics. 

Renew  Your  Kitchen  Ware  Without  Cost 
Kitchen  utensils  which  have  become  burned  and 
blackened  will  look  like  new  if  put  in  a  solution  of 
£agle  Lye  and  water  for  a  short  time.  Grease  and 
stains  are  readily  removed  from  pans  and  dishes  by 
the  use  of  Eagle  Lye  in  dish-washing.  Silver  and 
plated  ware  if  left  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of 
Eagle  Lye  and  then  rinsed  in  clear  water  become 
like  new,  the  lustre  is  restored  and  tarnish  removed. 

Eagle  Lye  has  so  many  other  uses  about  the 
hous^old  that  women  who  have  once  used  it  con¬ 
sider  it  indispensable.  It  costs  but  ten  cents  a  can, 
and  if  your  ^ocer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  can  of  this  big  household  help. 

May  We  Give  You 

Fifty  Pallerns  »  ^ 

To  all  users  of  Eagle  Lye  who  send  us  Eagle  Lye  trade 
mark,  tliat  part  of  the  label  that  shows  the  hlagle  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  and  six  cents  in  stamm  for  packing  and  mailing, 
we  will  send  absolutely  free  Fifty  Beautiful  New  Fancy 
Work  Patterns,  including  the  one  shown  herewith.  These 
patterns  are  really  worth  having.  They  are  all  different  and 
of  the  finest  design.  They  include  ^tterns  for  Pillows, 
Shirt  Waists,  Corset  Covers,  Baby 
Doilies,  and  many  other  useful 


A  Perfected 

Picture  Machine 

for  Home  Entertainment 

The  foremost  lens  makers  of  America  have 
lolveci  the  problem  of  satisfactorily  project- 
ing  enlarged  pictures  from  the  pictures  them- 
xlva  as  well  as  through  lantern  slides. 

BausclT'lpmb 

HOME  BALOPTICON 

Shows  colored  pictures,  photo  prints,  type 
matter  or  solid  objects,  such  as  coins,  minerals, 
etc,  with  a  clearness  and  brilliancy  heretofore 
■possible  except  with  lantern  slides. 

Bnw  Typ«  Without  Rovoroinc.  With  no  other 
povhr  pb^  instniment  con  you  protect  wiitten  or  printed 
■■•er  mthoul  the  extra  expense  of  n  revemg  mirror.  You 
vfl  n^e  bow  this  increases  dw  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
■Mainment. 

nwws  Solid  Oblocto.  Owing  lo  the  fact  that  the 
d|Kt  Holder  is  on  the  Jloor  of  the  Hghl  chamber  rather  than  on 
in  wal  at  in  other  home  instruments,  it  it  pomble  to  show  solid 
disco.  The  works  of  vour  watch,  pieces  of  lewehy.  boUni- 
cal  oedmeos  are  all  subfects  possible  to  protect  leaduy  in  the 
Hsoe  Balopticon  only. 

MMrtIfte  lllumlnotlon.  The  fact  that  d»e  Home 
Bdigticoo  is  eauipped  with  one  of  the  famous  B  &  L  acfiro- 
nsic  hates  and  (hat  yean  of  labcmtory  experimat  are  behind 
O  wmdedul  system  of  illumioation  aikd  reflection,  accounts 
ia  a  laige  measure  for  the  superior  clearness  and  brilliancy  of 


Aaodier  advantage  is  that  each  outfit  includes  two  adiustable 
pdwe  Holden  and  an  aluminum  coated  wall  screen  which  makes 
fismage  numy  times  more  brilliant  than  can  the  ordinary  sheet. 

Tkal  tUs  is  the  best  of  aO  home  picture  machines  w^  he 
Upasenl  if  you  ompare  demoostratioiu  with  any  other  similar 
MBctor  at  any  price.  At  photographic  dealers — not  toy  stores. 

Fnr  iantmrn  §lidm  iragra  the  Home  Bal- 
eHicon  can  be  supplied  in  a  model  combining 
lantern  slides  7vith  opaque  pictures^  git*- 
tng  instant  interchange  between  the  two. 

m . .  “Fun— and  Battar” Free 

A  book  about  the  possibilities  of 
A  original  home  entertainment  with  the 

Home  Balopticon.  If  you  doubt  that 
this  picture  machine  is  to  the  eye  what 
the  talking  machine  is  to  the  ear,  teiKl 
for  this  book  and  read  how  the 
Balopticon  can  be  used  for  pleasure 
1  and  profit  in  scores  of  diflerent  ways. 

Bauech  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

•mnju,  Sjtctko'd’r  ■«<>  •*-  N.V. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dcal:r. 
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Prevented  by  ^  * 

CUIICURA 
50AP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment. 
They  do  so  much  to  allay 
itching  and  irritation  of  the 
scalp,  prevent  dry,  thin  and 
falling  hair,  remove  crusts, 
scales  and  dandruff,  and 
promote  the  growth  and 
beauty  of  the  hair. 

Cutlcm  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  aold 
througbout  tbe  world.  Send  poet-card  to  nearest 
depot  tor  tree  sample  ot  each  with  32-pace  book: 
Newbery.  27  Charterhouse  8q.,  London ;  R.  Towns 
A  Co.,  Sydney.  N.S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
Muller,  McLean  A  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay: 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston,  17. S.  A. 

svMen  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soap  will  find  It  best  tor  akin  and  scalp. 


^Ul^evillon  freres 
furs 

Send  for  our  liule  catalogue  of  this  year  s 
Fut  Faihions,  “Furs  for  191  3."  We  will 
mail  It  at  once  with  address  of  a  merchant 
who  can  show  you  Revillon  Furs. 
Addres’!  Dept.  G. 

Revillon  Freres 

19  West  34th  Street  New  York 


L 


BOTli 

CO. 


Name 


Wax  Is  the  Finest  Finish 
for  Floor  or  Woodwork 

No  other  finish  can  bring  out  the  lights  and  depths  of  the  wood 
grain  so  beautifully  nor  give  the  rich,  soft  lustre  that  bespeaks 
refinement  and  go(^  taste.  But  you  must  see 

®  EiKjUeb 

J^loor  Wax 

If  you  would  secure  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  lasting  effects  possible  on 
floors,  interior  woodwork  and  furniture. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  hard  imported  (and  expensive)  wax  used  in  the 
making  of  Old  English  than  goes  into  other  floor  waxes.  Therefore  Old  English 
spreads  over  more  surface,  wears  longer,  polishes  better  and  is,  consequently, 
more  economical.  It  will  cost  you  very  little  to  finish  your  floors.  60  cents’ 
worth  will  cover  the  floor  of  the  average  parlor  or  drawing  room. 

The  floor  will  not  be  sticky,  will  not  collect  dust,  will  not  show  scratches 
or  mars.  Send  for 

Free  Sample  and  Free  Book 
“Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care.”  It  tells  about 
Finlthlng  Hew  Floore  Claaniax^snd  Folithlng  FiniehincFvmltar* 

Fiaithlng  Old  Floors  Caro  of  waxed  Floors  Interior  Woodwork 

Hardwood  Floors  Kitchen,  Fantry  and  Stopping  Cracks 

Fine  Floors  Bathroom  Floors  Bomovlng  Varnish,  etc. 

Finishing  Dance  Floors 

THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO..  1905  West  8tk  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Kodak  Method 


Home  portraits  by  daylight 
or  flashlight,  developing  and 
Velox  printing — each  has  its 
£ucinationo 


Get  our  little  book  "At  Home  with  the  Kodak."  It 
shows  what. VOM  can  do  with  Kodak  or  Brownie  and 
tells  in  simple  manner  how  to  do  it.  Free  at  your 
dealers  or  by  mail. 


Send  Book 
y  and  FREE 
r  Sample  so  I 
may  try  Old 
English  at  home 


There’s  a  special  charm  in  the 
home  side  of  picture  making 
by  the  simple 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


IBASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


"  ir  Address 


My  dealer  is 


We  may  not  make  customers 
ofallourfriends.butwedomake 
friends  of  all  our  customers 

1  of er  you  FREE  upon  your  request 
The  Holmes  Co.  Catalog — theinasti^n* 
did  catalog  ol  Jewclty  vkA  Siloerware 
ever  pul  through  a  printing  press.  This 
catal^  is  our  actual  repraentoHoe — it 
silently  lefls  the  whole  truth  all  the  time.  Send  hr  it  today. 

A.  W.  Holmea,  /Ve«. 


PYRENE  the  extinguishing 
agent  that  in  35  seconds 
throttled  these  crackling  tongues 
of  flame  vigorously  devouring 
cotton  waste,  excelsior  and  gas¬ 
oline.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume 
its  unfailing  efficiency  can  protect 
your  home  from  disaster,  or 
your  dearest  possessions  from 
possible  loss. 

Price,  $7,  f.o.b.  nearest  shipping  point 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Es- 
tinguishers  are  the  only  one-quart  fire  es- 
tirguiahera  included  in  the  lists  of  Ap¬ 
proved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


HsIsms  Ca. 

wide  choice  Actual  Siaa 

of  valuer. 

It  pictures  Rinn,  Watches,  Diamoiids.  Tableware.  ToSel  and 
lAlher  Cooth  and  Novelties.  Get  this  bis.  FREEl,  shop¬ 
ping  help  now — II  Itn'l  a  day  too  soon.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  the  fiisl  return  mail  wiB  bcins  this  beautiful  book 
to  your  door. 

Rtferenct:  Mechaaict  Nat.  Bank,  Providence,  R.  I. 


iyrUt/»r  Booklet 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1358  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Atlanta  Ikiltimore  Ilostoa  Buffalo  Chicago  DaySsa 
Denver  l.o«iisvtlle  Memphis  Norfolk  Oklahoma  City 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  San  Antonio  York,  Neb. 

Pacific  Csatl  Oldribirtort :  6IMIUM  EN6I«EE«IN  N. 

San  Fmncisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


We  prepny  poetnge  and  we  guamnlee  safe  dekveiy.  Every 
article  bought  frooi  The  Hshass  Ca.  will  be  iutl  whal  you  want 
or  your  rrrortey  comet  back  to  you  Quick-  Addteis 

THE  HOLMES  CO.,  70  Elawood,  PrstrideBce,  R.I. 


.  dollai  for  which  send  me 
Alto  send  me' the  big  Holmet 
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pcrature  can’t  afiect  you 
through  thU  two-ply  nrment.  The  outer  fabric  of  long-fibred 
wool  wards  off  the  winter  winds,  while  the  inner  fabric  of  softest 
cotton  is  cheerful  and  soothing  to  the  skin. 

Between  inner  and  outer  fabrics  are  air  spaces  of  generous  site — 
that  ventilate  the  pores,  help  to  absorb  moisture,  and  keep  the 
body /rttk  and  cUan  as  well  as  warm  and  comfortabU. 


A  FREE  SAMPLE  OF  DUOFOLD  mattHal,  aba  an  ilhs- 
trml0A  b—kirt,  thamint  tha  many  Slylat,  Waiikti,  and  Siais 
in  wkleh  DUOFOLD  it  madt,  will  kt  tant  yam  am  raanast. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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How  Would  You  Judge  a 
Man  You  Have  Never  Seen? 


Suppose  you  have  only  a  few  letters  from  a  man  or  firm 
with  whom  you  are  contemplating  business  relations. 
You  know  nothing  but  what  the  letters  tell  you,  but 
do  you  know  everything  a  letter  can  tell? 

The  kind  of  stationery  a  man  employs  is  a  powerful 
index  to  his  character. 

For  example:  Almost  without  exception  the  man  who 
selects  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  for  his  letter  paper 
and  office  forms  does  so  for  reasons  that  would  influ¬ 
ence  only  a  reliable  man,  a  man  proud  of  his  business, 
jealous  of  its  reputation,  and  seeking  always  a  higher 
standard  for  all  things  associated  with  his  business. 

OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  is  not  which  might  indicate  that  they  would 
bought  by  accident.  It  is  made  **a  little  expect  you  to  want  no  less, 
betten  than  seems  necessary,”  and  sta-  So,  too,  the  printer  who  likes  to  use 
tionery  of  this  character  has  little  appeal  such  paper  as  OLD  HAMPSHIRE 
except  to  men  who  do  their  own  work  BOND  will  be  found  one  who  takes 
more  carefully  than  ordinarily  expected.  pride  in  doing  his  work  “a  little  better 
Those  who  use  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  than  seems  necessary” — one  whom  you 
BOND  want  the  best  for  themselves,  would  do  well  to  trust. 

Send  for  Liberal  Sample 

So  that  you  may  know  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND, 
we  will  Kladly  send  you  some  sample  sheets  showins  ex¬ 
amples  of  modern  letter-headings.  Better  still,  enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail  you  a  liberal  sample 
Ixjx  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  SEMI-Bl'SINESS 
STATIONERY — a  form  of  paper  and  envelopes  which 
every  business  man  should  have  both  in  his  office  and  at 
home,  for  there  are  many  letters  that  should  express  a 
feeling  impossible  to  secure  from  business  stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

TVie  only  pmpor  makerm  in  the  world  making  bond  papar  oxcluaiwaly 
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Startling  Exclusive  Improvements 
Mark  the  1914  Harley-Davidson 

Step  Starter — Selective  Two-Speed  —  Double  Brake  Gjntrol  —  Double  Control 
of  Free  Wheel— Folding  Foot  Boards — Ful-Floteing  Seat — Other  Important 
Improvements — 

Step  Starter 

This  exclusive  patented  feature  permits  the  starting  of  the  machine 
with  both  wheels  on  the  ground  and  with  the  rider  in  the  saddle.  A  down¬ 
ward  push  on  either  pedal  spins  the  engine  sufficiently  to  start  it 

Selective  Type  of  Two-Speed 

The  Harley-Davidson  selective  type  of  two-speed  (another  exclusive  patented  feature)  . 
is  located  inside  the  rear  hub,  thus  avoiiUng  dust,  dirt  or  damage.  Its  speeds  are  selective  and 
the  rider  can  shift  from  low  to  high,  or  high  to  low,  or  to  neutral,  at  any  time,  whether  the 
machine  is  standing  still  or  in  motion. 

Double  Brake  Control 

The  new  Harley-Davidson  Band  Brake  (Patented)  can  be  operated  either  by  a  foot  lever 
or  by  back  pedaling  on  either  pedal. 

Double  Control  of  Free  Wbeel 

The  Free  Wheel  Control,  another  exclusive  patented  feature,  can  be  operated  either  by  a 
foot  lever  on  the  left  foot  board  or  by  a  hand  lever.  The  foot  control  is  an  innovation  per¬ 
mitting  a  very  rapid  engaging  or  dis-engaging  of  the  Free  Wheel  Control. 

Folding  Foot  Boards 

All  models  are  equipped  with  Folding  Foot  Boards  in  addition  to  the  regular  pedals. 

Ful-Floteing  Seat 

After  buildins  tens  of  thousands  of  Harley-Davidsons  incorporating  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (an  exclu¬ 
sive  patented  Harley-Davidson  feature)  no  possible  improvement  of  this  device  has  suggested  itself,  there¬ 
fore  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  is  retained  unchanged.  Floating,  as  it  does,  the  weight  of  the  driver  between 
two  concealed  compressed  springs  it  assimilates  all  jars  and  vibrations  due  to  rough  roads.  It  is  equally 
sensitive  to  the  small  rut  and  the  big  bump.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  strike  bottom  and  there  is  no  rebound. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  descriptive  literature  giving  full  details  of  this  and  the  many  other  im¬ 
portant  improvements  together  with  the  name  of  our  dealer  on  request. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO.,  339  B  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  MOTORCYCLES  FOR  MORE  THAN  12  YEARS 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Globe-Wemicke  Filins  Equipment  and  Bookcases  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind— and  no  freight  to  pay. 

^^rybod^'s  o/Jid  to  Efficiency 

Encourage  efficiency  everywhere  by  the  constant  use  of  Globe-Wemicke 
equipment.  Beginning  at  home  with  the  Sectional  Bookcase,  you  can 
trace  the  influence  of  the  Globe-Wemicke  unit  idea  through  all  sorts  of 
efficiency  equipment — filing  cabinets,  cabinet  safes,  unifiles,  and  the  like. 
Get  acquainted  with  Globe-Wemicke  Equipment  and  you  will  get 
better  results  in  your  day’s  work. 

8lob^^^^cni€kc  Upright  Files 

'TTf  Best-looking  and  best-built  Ble  on 
t  the  market.  Grows  with  your 
business,  unit  by  unit.  Non-bind- 
V  ^  drawers  that  move  in  and  out 
a  a  touch.  Made  in  wood  or  steel. 


Slobc  Cabinet  Safe 

Protection  unites  with  conve¬ 
nience  to  make  these  Cabinet 
Safes  an  office  necessity.  The 
inside  arrangements  can  be 
changed  to  suit  any  business. 

The  lock  protects  you  against  theft. 


and  its  steel-clad  construction  reduces  fire  risk. 

SobfirVTecniekc  Horizontal  Files  SlolK^\^7ecnickc  Card  Indexes 


For  use  in  offices  where  space 
is  valuable,  because  they  can  be 
stacked  to  any  height.  Hori- 
zontal  Files  admit  of  widest 
11  assortment  of  filing  devices  in 
varied  combinations  and  are 
very  pleasing  in  appearance.  Made  in 
iteel,  or  wood  with  steel  interiors. 

Slobe-W^cniekc  Unifiles 

At  your  elbow,  where  all  you  need 
to  know  is  irutantly  accessible — 
the  idea  behind  a  Globe-Wemicke 
Unifile,  the  starting-i>oint  of  many 
a  business  beginner's  system. 
Made  in  wood  or  steel. 


The  Card  Index  is  the  conve¬ 
nient,  economical,  lasting  form 
for  filing  references,  lists,  etc.[^ 

It  keeps  needed  information^ 
at  your  finger-tips.  So  extensive  is  the 
demand  for  Glol^ -Wernicke  Card  Index 
Cabinets,  that  we  now  carry  printed  and 
mled  cards  for  nearly  every  purpose,  sam¬ 
ples  of  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

Sloho^VT^cnwke  Office  Supplies 

When  you  buy  supplies  for 
Globe-Wemicke  Equipment,  | 
buy  the  best  and  then  be  sure 
you’ll  be  satisfied.  The  best 
bear  the  “Globe- Wernicke” or  “Globe”  label 
-  a  permanent  pledge  of  quality.  Look  for  it. 

Slob(A^cnk?k«  Sectional  Bookcases 

This  is  the  universal  Bookcase— the  home  fiavorite  of  the  civilized 
world.  Unit  by  unit  it  grows  with  your  library.  Fits  any  corner 
and  adds  beauty  to  any  bare  spot.  Incidentally  it  is  the  Xmas 
Gift  ideal.  Made  in  all  finishes. 

Jhe  SloW^tmekc  Co. 

Mfg$.  of  Soctkmal  Bookaues,  FUimg  Cahimtto,  Statiomm’  Good* 

Cincinnati 

Over  fifteen  hundred  accredited  agenta  are  ready  to  aupply  your  Globe- Wernicke  wants 
with  Qlobe-Wernicke  products.  Fill  out  the  coupon  for  the  specific  literature  you  desire. 

c  o  u  p  Q  N  l■lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMlMllllllllMlllllll 

aCjobo-Wemicke  Co.,  Cincinnati  Globe- Wernicke  Horizontal  Piles.  No.  6 

^jWithout  further  obligation  you  may  send  your  Globe- Wernicke  Globe-Wernicke  Cabinet  Safe.  No.  6A 

No.  6  marked  X  to  Globe-Wernicke  Upright  Files.  No.  6B 

Globe-Wernicke  Unifiles.  No.  6C 

. .  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases.  No.  6D 

Globe-Wernicke  Card  Indexes.  No  6E 

Globe-Wernicke  Office  Supplies.  No.  6F 
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J.M.LY0N  &  CO‘ES'^71-73NassauSt.NewYork 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 


'^HE  Strictly  Modern  Residence  is  painted  inside  as 
well  as  outside.  Sanitary  science  is  responsible  for 
this  practice. 

The  modern  flat  wall  paints  are  washable. 
They  are  also  adaptable  to  a  great  range  of 
decorative  effects.  Oxide  of  Zinc  is  an 
i  essential  ingredient  of  these  modem  finishes. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 


LmU  of  manufactureri  and 
brand*  oi  Flat  Interior 
Paint*  and  Elnamei  Finiahe* 
free  to  any  addre**. 


55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


From  June  to  November 
Through  Every  Baking 
Day  Good  Luck  Attends 
the  Bride  Who  Uses — 


'^he  Guaranteed  ■  Flour 


Your  grocer  refunds  your  money  with¬ 
out  argument  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  U.S.  A. 
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ONES 

aPR  DAIRY  FARM  jig 

SAUSAGE 


The  good 

/  nameof  the  Jones 
/  Dairy  Farm  means  \ 

/  more  to  us  than  great  \ 

/  riches.  Our  sausage  is  pure.  \ 

/  It  contains  the  choicest  parts  \ 

/  of  young  pig  pork,  salt  and  \ 

I  home-grown  spices.  We  are  \ 
f  unacquainted  with  cheapeners  \ 
or  preservatives  of  any  kind.  i 

The  hams  and  bacon  we  make 
are  hickory  smoked.  We  employ 
no  hurry-up  methods.  It  requires 
in  the  neighborhood  cf  six  weeks  to 
bring  them  to  perfection. 

Our  lard  is  stirred  in  open  kettles. 
Our  packages  are  net  weight. 

We  fill  all  orders  the  day  they  are 
received,  which  makes  for  freshness  and 
prompt  service.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Jones 
Dairy  Farm  Sausage.  Give  him  a  “stand¬ 
ing  order.”  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  writi 
us;  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied — 
if  necessary,  ship  to  you  direct 

i  MILO  C.  JONES  i 

\  Joaes  Dairy  Faia  / 

\  Bax  601,  Fart  Atkksaa,  Wiscaasia  r 

\  We  cordiaHy  iovHe  you  to  visit  Fort  Atkinson  / 

\  snd  see  tor  yourself  the  Jones  Dairy  Fsmi.  / 

'  \  In  the  old  Unn  house  ^pktur^  below)  /  . 
>-\  where  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Ssusase  was  made  J  ’ 

\  In  the  kitchen  many  years,  you  will  A*  ~ 
Ks  \  find  us  living  still.  ^ 

X  Just  across  the  pasture  to  the  left  ^  ^ 

>.<  you  will  find  a  building  in  ^ 

V  which  wc  now  make  it.  ^ 


Neppefhaii,”  the  raideoee  oi  Mr.  Arthur  CotliiM  c(  V~l— 
N.  I .  Arthur  T.  RemiclE,  Ardiitect.  103  Park  Averme,  New 
YorkGty.  Hee^  with  •  Pierce-Aiiierican  hol-wiia  twig 
and  Pietce-Loutaine  radialiaQ. 


Do  not  leave  the 
question  of  house 
heating  to  others 

You  pay  the  coal  bills,  you  suffer 
if  the  heat  isn’t  there,  you  get 
the  drudgery  if  con^ant  care  is 
demauided.  Therefore  you  are  the 
interested  party.  For  that  reason 
we  have  written  a  Heat  Primer 
expressly  for  you — a  primer  that 
tells  you,  in  simple  language,  just 
the  things  you  should  know  before 
taking  up  the  heat  question  with 
your  steamfitter.  The  Primer, 

What  Heat  for 
Your  House 

(Sent  free  on  request) 

IS  a  book  of  (acts,  backed  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  house  that  has  been  building 
successful  heating  plants  (or  over  35 
years.  Send  for  the  Primer,  read  it 
and  then  talk  to  your  heater  man. 

Pierce 

Boilers  and 


PIERCE.  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFC.  CO. 
249  James  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pietoe  Serncein  all  PrindpsICtiei 
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WINTER  LUBRICATION 


Suppose  an  oil  meets  a  low  cold  test. 

Will  it  be  safe  for  winter  use  ?  Will  it  be 
safe  for  year-’  round  use  ? 

Not  necessarily.  Oils  that  will  not  congeal  in 
cold  weather  are  common.  But  cold-tests  alone 
are  not  safe  guides  to  an  oil’s  efficiency. 

Added  to  that,  our  analyses  and  practical  tests 
of  273  current  models  show  that  113  of  these 
cars  operate  most  efficiently  in  summer  with  a 
grade  of  oil  not  best  suited  to  winter  conditions. 

Different  cold -weather  problems  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  pressure  type,  the  semi-force-feed 
and  the  direct-feed  lubricating  systems.  They 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  other 
points  of  difference  in  the  motor  construction. 

The  grade  of  oil  recommended  for  each  car,  in  the 
chart  on  the  right,  is  correct  for  the  season  of  the  year 
indicated.  The  summer  oil  meets  your  car’s  demands 
on  hot  summer  days.  The  winter  oil  meets  its  cold 
weather  requirements.  Some  cars,  as  the  chart  indicates, 
require  the  same  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  summer 
and  winter. 

These  specific  recommendations  for  different  seasons 
and  different  cars  naturally  involve  technical  study  and 
extra  manufacturing  effort. 

We  certainly  would  not  undertake  this  laborious  work 
if  correct  lubrication  could  be  supplied  without  it. 

The  sooner  the  motorist  comes  to  realize  that  efficient 
lubrication  is  not  guess  work,  the  sooner  he  will  elimin¬ 
ate  unnecessary  wear  and  tear,  and  secure  the  best  effici¬ 
ency  from  his  car. 

The  chart  at  the  right  lists  the  correct  oils  for  116  cars. 

A  booklet  on  lubrication,  which  contains  our  complete 
lubricating  chart,  covering  all  American  and  leading 
foreign  makes,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Mobiloil 

For  correct  automobile  lubrication 


The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to  remove  free  carbon,  are  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “D” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B”  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic.” 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  it  is  safest  to  order  a  barrel,  a  half  barrel, 
or  a  eeated  S-gallon  or  1-g^llon  can.  All  are  branded  with  the 
Gnrgoy/e,  which  ie  our  mark  of  manufacture. 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  U.S.  A. 

DETROIT  BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

M4KCHIS-  ^°r<l  BIdz.  49  Federal  St  29  Broadwiy  Fisher  Bldz. 

PHILADELPHIA  INDIANAPOUS  MINNEAPOLIS 

4th  a  Chestnut  Sts.  Indiina  Pythian  BIdz.  Plymouth  Bldf. 

Distributing  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


Correct  Lubrication 

Kxplanatiom  In  the  icbedule.  the 
letter  opposite  tbe  car  indicates  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.  For 
example:  '*A'*  means  **Gar£oyIe  Mobiloil 
A.**  "Arc.**  means  *  Gargoyle  Mobilol  Arc* 
tic.**  For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  A.  Tbe  recommendatioits  cover 
both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless 
otherwise  noted. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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PLAYING  CARDS 

CLUB  INDEXES 


PLAYING  CARDS 

GOLD  EDGES 
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Pro Pack 


]i  J  safesruards  insurance  policies,  contracts,  etc. , which  cannot  be  insured. 
y  We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  ready-to-ship  steel  office 
'  equipment  in  the  country.  Write  today  for  our  free  catalog  in  colors. 

The  General  Fireproofina  Company, 281 4  Locan  ATe.,Youncttown,  Ohio 
BrancliM,  Haw  York  and  Chicago,  AgonclM  orarywhero.  (14) 


Other  Pencil 

is  good  enough  for  the  ™ 

writer  who  has  once  used 
the  “  Koh-i-noor.”  Its  silken 

touch  and  extraordinary  dura¬ 
bility  place  the  “Koh-i-noor” 
in  a  class  by  itself— inimitable. 

Made  in  17  Decrees  end  Copying. 
Buy  them  by  the  box! 

Supplied  by  higlxlass  Stationers  every  Hhere. 

Illustrateil  list  from  ^ 

L.  *  C.  HARDTMUTH.  M  EMt  ^ 

23r4  Street,  Kew  York ; 

and  107,  Notre  DaiiieSt. West* 

Montreal. 


Jj  •liveisU, 

Game  enough  to 

Repeat-  m*  withstand  thoir 

^^InaRiflo.^  tremendohi 

W  ahocking  and  killing  power. 

J  Have  Smokolesa  Steel  barrel;  rifled  deep 
by  famous  Ballard  system.  Built  for  rapid, 
accurate  shooting;  for  continued  use  ofhiga 
power  smokeless  loads  with  jacketed  bull^ 


For  Social  Play 

Conness  desisns  are  true 
reproductions  of  original  sub¬ 
jects  by  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  artists.  Wonderfully 
beautiful  in  coloring. 
Air-Cushion  Finish/,  vf*. 


For  General  Play 

The  sterling  quality  of 
Bicycle  cards  for 
home  or  club  surpasses  by  UB" 
all  popular-priced  bran^» 
Sold  everywhere. 

Ivory  or  Air-Cushion 


THE  U.  S.  PL-AYING  CARD  CO.. CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  A. 
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Deaf  People  Now 


WaterWon’tHurtlt 


Even  though  your  shells 
get  rain-soaked,  or  fall 
into  the  river,  the  powder  will 
be  unharmed  providing  it  is 

HERCULES  BRAND 


'  In  The 
Hollow  of 
Your  Hand 


every  kimi  of  sound  with  aid  of  the  lat¬ 
est  marvelous  invention  the  remarkable 


NEW  4-TONE 

Mears  Ear  Phone 


Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 

“  Infallible  ”  is  weatherproof 
and  waterproof,  climate  and 
.temperature  do  not  affect  its 
jtrength. 

“Infallible”  gives  a  tremend- 
^  ous  velocity  and  at  the  same 
time  good,  even  patterns  and 
very  little  recoU.  Breech 
pressure  well  within  safety 
limits;  no  corroding  or  pitting 
gun-barrel — an  almost  entire 
absence  of  smoke. 

Remember  these  points  when  you 
buy  your  ammunition,  and  see  that 
your  shells  are  loaded  with  “In- 
fidlible." 

Write  today  for  booklet  describing 
“Infallible”  powder,  together  with 
picture  in  colors  “The  Game  Bird 
of  the  Future.”  Address  Dept.  21. 

BEHPULES  POWDEB,CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  great,  new  electrical  marvel  for  the 
deaf.  Perfect  hearing  at  last!  This  remark¬ 
able  invention  has  four  differont  sound  strengths,  four 
different  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of 
the  Anger.  You  regulate  the  instrument  by  a  tiny 
switch  to  meet  any  condition  of  your  ear  or  to  hear  any 
sound — low  pitched  conversation  near  you  or  sounds 
from  any  distance.  The  whole  range  of  hearing  of  the 
henitliy,  ii.-itural  car  is  covered  by  this  new  4-Tone 
Special  Model  Mears  liar  Phone. 


If  you  write  at  once  we  will  make  you  our 
lowest  net  price  direct  from  our  laboratory  to 
you — an  offer  that  saves  you  all  middlemen’s 
pro&ts.  But  don't  make  up  your  mind  to  keep 
the  instrument  on  any  terms  until  you  have 
first  tested  and  tried  it  thorouglily  at  our  risk. 
Then,  if  you  are  satisfied,  you  can  pay  the  labo¬ 
ratory  price  in  small  monthly  payments  if 
desired.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  Take  advantage 
of  it  today.  Already  more  tliaii  4U,uuo  Mears  Ear  Phones 
have  been  sold. 

.  Wehavedlscontinuedatlour 
— American  branch  offices  and 
aoencies.  The  Kete  U-Tone  Hears  is  sold  direct 
from  our  New  York  office  only. 

Try  it  15  Days  in  ¥1*13  T7  Y7 
Your  Own  Home  A 

Bvery"  Mears  Ear  Phone  Is  sold  only  on  Free 
Trial.  Ask  about  our  great  free  trial  offer.  Test  this 
amazing  instrument  on  your  own  ears,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  of  service  for  IS  days.  Nothing  to  pay  for  the 
trial.  The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  the  only  scientiAc  and 
perfect  bearing  device  for  the  deaf.  Already  14,000 
Single  Tone  Mears  Ear  Phones  have  been  sold.  _ 


Jf  you  live  in  New  York  call  at  ^  Phone  Co. 
ow  office  for  free  demonstration.  ^  Suite  1(38 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  ex-  ^  _ 

plains  all  the  causes  of  deaf-  ^  v  n  y** 

ness;  tells  how  to  stop  the  prog-  ^  new  i  one,  n.  i . 
ress  of  the  malady  and  how  to  Gentlemen:  Please 

treat  it.  Send  the  coupon  at  ^  mail  me,  free  and  post- 
onee  for  Free  Book  and  our  f  paid,  your  Mears  E« 
Special  Limited  Introduc-  ^  Phone  Booklet  and  partic- 
tory  Offer.  Send  at  once.  ^  ularsof  your  Special  Intro- 
^  ductory  Offer  on  your 

Mnarc  par  rhnilA  ^  model  Four-Tone  Mears  Ear 
mears  car  r  nuue  ♦♦  pj,one  and  Free  I  nal  Offer. 


Address. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \’isiting  your  dealer. 


Weighs  only 
11  ounces 

Dimensions 

inches 

Loads  in 
daylight 


forWhoopingCoiik, 
Spasmodic  CnMp, 
Asthma,  SoreThroit, 
Cooghi,  Broackiti^ 
**UseJ  luhile  you  sleep."  Colds,  Cfltairh. 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  dragi 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whoopng 
Cough  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  wift 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  throa 
and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  tl>e  bronchial  complicatioos  d 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  th 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  s» 
cessful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

For  Sale  by  All  DruggiaU 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  ttej^ 
tated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  h  -g 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  harm  you.  (•' 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cortlaadt  St,NewTiA 

•r  L«Miiae-Wkt  Baidiac,  Motreal.  Caiada 


New-Skin 


—for  scrapes 


Cany  it  with  you  always. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the  house. 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


camera 


$5.00 


Premoette 
Junior 

It’s  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  1 
pictures  it  makes,  and  it  is  so  well  | 
made,  so  carefully  equipped  and 
tested,  that  it  makes  pictures  r 
equal  in  quality  to  those  made  ' 
by  much  larger  and  more  expeo- 1; 
sive  cameras.  ' 

The  pictures  areSljxS^j  inches  | 
in  siae.  Alsu  furni.shed  forSl^x  I 
pictures  for  |8.U0. 

Premo  catalofrue  of  this  and  minr 
other  models  from  $1.90  to  $190.00  fret 
at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  on  request 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  Ca 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.AZINE 


I  lE.STABLI.SMtD  ISr.^ 


New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liquid  for 
emergency  use  on  cuts  and  scrapes. 
There  is  only  one  real  New-Skin.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Home  size  £ic. 
Pocket  size  10c.  At  drugjnsts.  See 
directions  and  circular,  “‘.100  Uses.” 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Sold.  Everywhere* 


T7ALL  housecleaning  time  is  a  good  time  to  renew  floors,  woodwork,  furniture 
r  ar\A  «*ntire  rooms  with  TAP- A -LAC.  Our  booklet  tells  vou  ^ow  to  do  it. 


i  and  entire  rooms  with  JAP- A -LAC.  Our  booklet  tells  you  hiv  to  do  it. 
THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY,Cleveland,Ohio,  andToronto,Ont. 

iUkm  ^GUddtnU  Grten  LaM  Vamithtit  H-'kiU  Enam^U,  Endurana  ( Miisitn)  ff'9$d  Siains^  WaUrfr*^  Flat  H'all  Finiihts  and  Cemmt  C»aHngt 


Favors  and  Thsinksgiving 
Novelties 


Orihilold  Turkey  boldlns  plu  -e  card,  flt.s  un  glass.  1.5c.  Mln- 
fetora  Imitatlun  Vaeuiim  Cleaner  25c.  Crepe  Paper  Rose 
0He,Wted  Nuts  Stic,  7Sc  dox.:  Ice  Cream  sise.  fl.tW)  dox. 
CHpe Paper  Pumpkin  Cases,  Baited  Nut  Blxe,  90c  dox.:  Ire 
QexmStxe,  tl.20dox.  Crepe  Paper  Chrysanlhemum  Salted 
Nit  Cases.  75c  dox.:  Ice  Cream  Blxe.  15c  each.  Thanksslv- 
■■Jxck  Homer  Pie,  12  ribbons,  53,50.  Pumpkin  or  Turkey 
Mm  open  Ice  Cream  Cases  60c  dox .  Miniature  Pumpkin 
ikk  Favor  5c.  Balancing  Bird  Cardholders,  assorted  colors. 
It.  Roast  Turkey  Box  5c,  10c.  25c.  Natural-looking  Turkey 
flikliim  lOc.  25c.  50c  each.  Wax  Pumpkin  Boxes  5c.  10c. 
Mxlioo  Wax  Fruits  (boxes)  5r,  10c,  25c.  Glided  Wishbones 
t  Paper  Turkey  containing  favor  5c.  Miniature  Turkey 
■iMStUlg-P  HI  I5e.  Surprise  Walnuts  30c  box.  Miniature 
IBIIlwItb  assorted  Imitation  Eatables  5c,  10c,  15c.  Snap- 
■n  Mottoes,  containing  hats,  per  box  of  1  dox.,  25c,  50e, 
UO  Thanksgiving  Paper  Napkins  35c  package.  Thanks- 
Mk  Tally  Cards  25c  dox.  Dinner  Cards  40c  dox .  Assorted 
■aqr  Folding  Hats  to  wear  5c.  China  Honeymoon  Couple 
ifr  Mlnlalure  Metal  Wire  Baskets  5c,  10c,  25c.  Comlo 
Ins  and  Nolsemakers  5c,  10c .  Explosive  Fruits  containing 
MnlSc.  Miniature  China  Gold  Tea  Bet  25c.  Miniature 
MMx.  Suit  Cases.  Hat  Boxes,  Musical  Instruments.  Ba.se- 
■k, Footballs.  Golf  Bags,  Drums,  all  can  be  filled  with  randy, 
Hklkeach  Metal  Novelty  Pencils,  assorted,  15e.  Mlnla- 
■a  Watch  Charm  Revolver  Pencil  25c.  Miniature  Chaflng- 
MI5c.  Miniature  Heidelberg  Pipe  15c.  Novelty  Powder 
PlfBoxml5e,  25r.  Trick  Plate  Lifter  10c.  Trick  Water  Pistol 
Mi.  Trick  Bnake  In  Camera  5c.  Tin  Automobiles.  Bewing 
MaiUne.  Billiard  Tabl^  Cameras.  5c.  New  Mechanical 
Tw,  Champion  Billiard  Player,  25e  each . 

If  rw  lava  aot  our  larva  IXIX  Catalov  oaa  wilt  ba  aant  on  rsqueat. 

iWn  Ills  AaaortaMDt  of  llMUlkavIvInv  or  Genorml  Fkvon,  $1.00. 

Mil,  M.oo. 

We  posUivefy  do  not  pay  mail  chargns. 

B.  SHACKMAN  &  CO. 

906-BOS  Broadway,  Dept.  3,  New  York 


Was  it  “Yes”  *«^^**7 

Both  the  proposal  and  the  answer  were  written  on 


w 


lARDWOVE 
RITIN6  PAPER 


People  with  taste  and  discrimination  select  this  paper  for  their 
personal  correspondence  because  titey  know  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  retinement  in  writing  paper  at  a  medium  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  lie  does  not  carry  it  send  to  us  for 
Portfolio  2,  giving  us  his  name. 

SAMUEL  WARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
299-303  Atlantic  Ava.,  Boston,  Mass. 


_ „  _  Jomc 

BilSaidi  and  Pool  are  fine,  dean,  btereiling  games,  fuB  of  exabag  atustioas.  They  are  expendve  games  2 
played  in  a  public  poolroom,  but  almost  anyone  can  afiord  to  have  at  home  a 


BURROWES 


Billiard  and 
Pool  Table 


No  special  room  is  needed.  TaUe  can  be  set  oa  <£nmg-room  or  libr^  table  or  on  ito  own  legs 
or  folding  stand.  Burrowes  tables  are  scientibcally  correct  in  every  detail.  Many  leading  experts 
use  them  for  Home  practite.  The  most  delicate  shob  can  be  executed  widt  the  utmost  accuracy* 


»1®«  DOWN  — Small  Monthly  Payments 

Prices  are  from  $1 5  up*  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  more  down  (depending  on  aze  and  style)* 
aitd  a  smal  amount  each  month.  Sizes,  up  to  4%  x  9  feet  (standard) .  Balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

FREE  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE.  On  receipt  of  first  installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play 
on  It  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  on  its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  en* 
siires  you  a  free  trial  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog,  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  61  Spring  Street,  Portland.  Me. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  viriting  your  dealer. 
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What’s  the  Matter? 

QJOMEBODY  HURT.  An  automobile  turning  a  cor- 
ner  struck  a  man  crossing  the  street  who  had  be¬ 
come  confused  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  way.  The  crowd 
is  gathering  to  see  the  ambulance  carry  the  man  away. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  such  accidents  are  happening 
on  the  streets.  The  carelessness  of  others  and  your  own 
hurry  puts  you  in  constant  danger  of  accidental  injury. 

There  are  athousand  causes  of  accident.  Not  the  least 
numerous  are  those  at  home,  office,  travel  and  recreation. 
A  $3, 000  accumulative  accident  policy,  the  best 
on  the  market,  costs  at  the  rate  of  about  4  cents 
a  day. 

You  need  accident  insurance.  You  need  it 


now. 


MORAL:  Insure  in  The  TRAVELERS 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


>*•:  -in 


W*—  acnd  me  pertiailara  rccmrdlBS  Accident  Ineunuice.  My  nenic,  eddrcee  and  date  of  birtk  are  wcittea  bdew; 


A 


imri  im!ii  iiinpjiii  lilKniSI  \K 


partment  of  Cleissified  Advertising 

RATE — $3.00  line — 3%  cash  disraunt — 10%  dUcount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Mii&imum  space  4  lines. 

jis  tot  €4tnntt  kntto  tdch  Clam^od  jidvtrtiitr  ptrstnallf,  wt  rtfuttt  tht  Msriaanet  tf  mr  rtodgrs  m  txduding  frtm  thttt 
ttlumnt  anything  gutttitnablt,  farms  tltm  abtstS  tht  first  day  tf  month  frtttding  dau  tf  fubiscatitn. 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


MKT  YOUR  PROFITS  MONTHLY.  DAIRYING  IN 
JDEnUn  VAlley.  One  acre  keeps  a  cow  and  slie  earns  you  SIO 
^SrixpeD'he  shelter  unnecessary.  Land  on  easy  terms.  A 
Znii  kdnc  you  new  book,  ''Ualrylng  In  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ina  cTl..  Seagraves,  Uen.  Colonisation  Agt.,  ATA8F  Ry., 
aiy^»Mh..  Chicago. _ 

'mgy  STANISLAUS  has  good  soil,  water,  climate  and  mar- 
~wmnlls'  i  lor  successful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
■fve  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
swner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  for  you. 
'  Dept.  “E,”  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 


CALIFORNIA 


MISSISSIPPI 


E  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mlsslaslppl  Is  glv- 
1  few  hve-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  figs  be 
Tbs  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
You  can  secure  live  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
■abank  Farms  Company,  Block  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
IBd  care  for  your  trees  for  per  month.  Your  profit 
per  year.  Some  think  tbu  man  Is  craiy  for  giving 
■h’Tiluable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 


MN'T  PAY  RENT— BUY  SOUTHERN  LAND— buy  all  you 
m  pcleei  now  extremely  low — natural  Increase  will  return  your 
MR  Is  s  few  years — well  farmed,  annual  profits  will  run  even 
■»  IMrylng.  live  stock,  poultry,  fruit  and  truck — these  are  a 
Mdtheblg  nioney-maklng  lines.  Write  now  for  "Southern  Field" 
and  imd  lists.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt., 
agia.  So.  Ry.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

SOUTHEAST 


WUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  empire  of  fertile  lands  along 
Mtasnl  Air  Line  Railway  In  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Orths,  Georgia.  Alabama.  Florida.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible 

Risshd.  Combination  of  soil  and  climate  allords  opportunity 
MBhoo  of  good  money  crops.  Rich  fruit  and  truck  lands  at 
bs  itlM  within  easy  reach  of  large  markets.  Splendid  oppor- 
rtrt  lor  ttoekralslng.  dairying  and  poultry.  Write  for  descriptive 
irtiire.  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Suite  No.  360, 
iiWLVa. _ 

VIRGINIA 


TIRQINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  SIS.O*  per  acre  and  up. 
tm  PiysMots.  We  irlll  mall  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga- 
rt.  OSS  year  free.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
MeBtsd  In  Virginia.  F.  B.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent.  Norfolk  A 
Iswii  Ry,,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Room  65.  Roanoke.  Va. _ 

WASHINGTON 


FLORIDA 


LAKE  WALES,  POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA’S  BEST.  Your 
home  here  means  year-round  Ideal  climate,  bunting,  fishing,  boating. 
Rich  soil  tor  grapefruit,  oranges,  vegetables;  money-making  crops 
winter  and  summer.  Unspoiled,  elevated,  lake-front  home-sites 
and  farming  tracu  at  low  cash  prices.  Free  booklet,  map.  etc. 
Lake  Wales  Land  Company,  Lake  Wales.  Florida. 

A  BOOK  WORTH  25  CENTS,  b^UfuUy  luustrated.  36  9x12 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  homeseeker,  bealthseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade,  Tampa,  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent.  city.". 

COCOANUT  OROVE  BY  BEAUT IFUL  BAY  BIS^AYNETProf- 
Itable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  refined  community  while 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  by  us,  rays  expenses.  Illustrated 
Book  tree.  Cocoanut  Grove  Development  Co.,  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 

FOREIONERS  "BUNQALOW  COLONY”  Main  A  Fifty-first 
Sts.,  Jacksonvll — the  Winter  Coney  Island  of  Florida.  July  nights 
drop  17  degrees.  Boating  wind  8  miles  per  hour.  30  ft.  seaport.  Sun¬ 
shine  50%.  Tell-tbe-Truth  Booklet  free.  Write  Halt  Million  Club. 


ST.  AUOUSTINE,  FLORIDA — Ancient,  scenic,  exceedingly 
healthful.  Ideal  for  Winter  homes,  vacation,  outdoor  sports.  Op¬ 
portunities  tor  specialty  farmers,  hotels.  Industries,  capital.  Write 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REOINA,  THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN, 
oOeis  particularly  remunerative  as  well  as  safe  Investment  In  Its 
Real  Estate.  Saskatchewan  Is  the  largest,  most  Important  and 
most  rapidly  growing  province  of  the  Canadian  West  and  Regina  Is 
Its  railway,  commercial.  Industrial  and  financial  centre.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  handsome  free  booklet  telling  of  the  wonderful  growth  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Regina,  and  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
well-selected  Investments  in  farm  lands  and  Regina  properties. 
Anderson,  Lunney  A  Co.,  Regina.  Sask. 


_ BRITISH  COLUMBIA _ 

WILLOW  RIVER — Coming  manufacturing  and  commercial  capi¬ 
tal  of  Interior  British  Columbia.  Located  on  Fraser  and  Willow 
Rivers.  Main  line  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  For  full  Information  write 
Pacific  Land  A  Townsltea  Co..  562  Richards  Street.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.lAfiOAIN,  to  close  an  estate.  20  acres  choice  apple  land. 
JrtMOo.,  Wash.:  20  acres  best  wrapper  tobacco  land,  Improved. 
2*  Oml  Baldwin  Co..  Ala.;  $1200  each,  worth  doubl^  easy 
—a  B.  Black.  Palma  Sola,  Florida. 


■ONEV-MAKINO  FARMS— 17  SUtes.  $10  to  *50  ao  acre:  live 
tooh  and  crops  often  luviudcd  to  settle  quickly.  Big  Illustrated 
No.  36  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  2719, 
ffW«$4Ui  Street.  New  York. 


HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAY  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  you  have  decided  upon 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  Carollnas,  Alabama,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  best  way  to  reach 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  Just  now 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Information 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye.  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager.Clyde-Mallory  Llnes.Pler  36.North  Rlver.NewYork. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


JIOMRADE  AMATEUR  FINISHINO.  We  are  experts  In 
printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satls- 
ryjurantced.  or  money  returned.  Send  lor  price  list  "B." 
*-»■  Prince.  108  w.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  lor  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2Kx3tL  3c.  Other  sises 
proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  8x10%  .SOc. 
unmounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Wash.,  D.  C. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED,  lOe.  per  roll.  All  rises.  PrinU:  2Kx3h.  3c.; 
214x4t4,  3Hx3H,  3Hx4i^,  4c.;  3Kx5H  and  4x5,  5c;  on  Postcards  5c.: 
Prompt  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
print  free  as  sample.  G.  R.  Hoke,  1.509a  EAst  63rd  St..  Chicago. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classified  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  yot^repare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Claastfied  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magaxine.  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


WHAT  IS  DERMALO?  The  asenta' best  money-maker.  Anew 
toUet  preparation  that  sells  easy  and  bis.  Uuaranteed  and  once 
used  always  used  by  every  woman  everywhere.  Absolute  protection 
In  your  territory;  a  money-maker  (or  you.  Write  (or  plan  and  tree 
sample.  Purity  Laboratories.  1058  Broadway.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE  (or  30  days  only,  one  dosen  guaranteed 
V.  S.  Fire  Extinguishers.  Secure  territory  now.  Special  oOer 

fiven  to  but  one  representative  In  each  section.  United  M(g.  Co.. 

013  JeBerson.  Toledo.  O. _ 

ENDLESS  NECKTIES  (Patented).  Sell  on  sight.  Big  Xmas 
seller.  Agents  start  early,  write  to-day  tor  Sample  OutOt.  Look 
like  ahy  stylish  necktie — tie  In  a  dlOerent  place  each  time:  wear  20 
times  as  long.  Steady  workers  make  an  excellent  Income  weekly. 

Endless  Necktie  C!o..  Dept.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ _ 

NECKTIE  PROPOSITION  (or  Holiday  trade.  BeautKul  pre¬ 
mium  to  each  customer.  Ladles  or  gentlemen  make  a  year's  Income 
between  now  and  Christmas.  Outfit  (ree  to  workers.  Be  first  In 
your  neighborhood.  E.  Wilson  M(g.  Co..  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  AOVERTISINO  HAS  BROUOHT  A  LARGE  DE- 
mand  tor  our  goods.  We  need  responsible  representatives  In  every 
section  ot  the  country.  Permanent  business.  Unusual  opportunity. 
Write  to-day.  Sweeper-Vac  Co..  59-61  Temple  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


SALESMEN  FOR  ACETYLENE  LIOHTINQ  SYSTEMS  (or 
eountry  homes  and  churches.  Our  generator  embodies  new  princi¬ 
ples,  being  Imitalled  In  a  cement  lined  pit  like  a  cistern,  assuring  abso¬ 
lute  satety.  Thousands  In  sucoesstui  use.  Liberal  commissions. 
The  Jenne  Acetylene  Uas  Machine  Company.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED — Live  salesmen  to  sell  kerosene  and  gasoline  light¬ 
ing  systems.  Kerosene  lamps  are  an  achievement,  surpassing  all 
other  known  methods  o(  artificial  lighting.  Cost  o(  operatln^-9c. 
per  hour.  Gasoline  lamps  can  be  lit  with  a  match  like  city  m. 
write  (or  complete  Illustrated  catalog  and  our  proportion.  The 

Nagel-Chase  M(g.  Co.,  152  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago. _ 

AGENTS — Here's  a  new.  better  dust  mop.  Its  marked  superior¬ 
ity  Interests  every  housewite  and  easy  sales  come  quick.  Big  money 
In  It  (or  you.  Why  not  get  our  profitable  propMltlon  at  oneeT 
Dearborn  Duster  Co.,  Dept.  Cl.  Chicago.  Ill. 


SALESMEN — To  call  no  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  oeatsloot 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis:  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Co..  63-64  Wade  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 


Co.,  63-64  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  6. 

SALESMEN  WANTED.  Bide  Line  or  FuU  Time.  To  sell  a 
Popular-prioed  Telephone  Index,  (or  Advertising  Purposes.  Big 
Seller.  Good  Commlsslooa  Write  today.  Stanwood  M(g.  Co., 


86  Broad  Street,  Boston. 


AGENTS  DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME  seUIng  guarantee 
goods  (or  largest  manulacturer  In  America.  Established  30 
Complete  outfit  (ree.  Madison  Mills,  Dept.  2A.  484  Broi 


New  York  City. 


nteed  knit 
1  30  years. 
Broadway. 


AUENTS  WANTED.  Best  Paying  agency  proposition  In  U.  8. 
I(  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  are  making  let  us  show  you 
bow  to  Increase  your  Income.  We  can  do  It.  Exclusive  territory, 
goods  guaranteed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St..  Canton,  O. 


••MERIT"  POCKET  FOLDING  TOOTHBRUSH— 
a  IKetlme:  new  brushes  also  give  you  big  commlsslom— OaiiWk 
great  succeues  among  the  utility  novelties — You  can  — 


AGENTS — 250%  Profit.  Wonderlul  Little  Article.  SdUllke 
srlld  fire.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  Write  at  once  (or  (ree  sample. 
H.  Mathews,  1923  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


great  succeues  among  the  utility  novelties — You  can 
100%  prollt  and  sales  are  easy — sell  everywhere  and  to  ewn.!! 
Write  for  sample  oiler.  Colonial  Company.  Haddonfidd,  S  / 
-ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  "2*"  BEST  SELLERsTAvisiin^ 
(or  26  sales  In  every  home.  Agents  make  large  profits  For^ 
and  particulars  write  Sllver-Cbamberlln  Company,  DenartBssi 
Clayton.  N.  J. 


WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  evenwhoTf 
resenting  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  (taper,  Japsnas 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  (actory  to  omS 
direct.  No  (leddllng:  lust  take  orders.  Old  customers  evcmC 
H.  Ohasbl  A  Co..  395  B'way,  N.  Y. 


SELL  HOSIERY;  guaranteed  against  holes  or  new  ho, 
build  a  permanent  trade:  big  profits:  exiterleoce  unnecemtn  iZ. 
national  Mills.  Dept.  K.  West  Phlla.,  Pa.  '  ^ 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED:  big  rommMou 
earned:  write  (or  [tarticulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  ^ 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  JSc.,  FRAMES  15c..  Sheet  Pite 
Ic.,  Stereoecoftes  25c.,  Views  Ic.  30  days'  credit.  Sunpta  m 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  D^t.  5083,  1027  W  Ate 
St..  CMeago.  lU. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  A  PROFITAIU 
Business  o(  your  own.  Become  one  o(  our  local  represetuatlvwM 
sell  high  grade  custom-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  i-weaten,  oW 
wear,  hosiery  and  neckties,  direct  to  the  homes.  Write  State 
Mills.  Dept.  17.  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  IS  AOAIN  WRITING  FOR  Srdt 
ner'a.  Magaxine  subscription  solicitors  can  earn  big  commlnte 
Inquire  Desk  5.  Scribner's  Magaxine,  597  Filth  Ave.,  New  York 


AGENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS.  DRESS  GOODS.  Repte 
a  big  manulacturer.  Sales  run  850  to  8100.  Easy  work.  Non 


p^ence  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit  Free(>ort  ManulactiAi 
Company.  31  Main  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


LIBERAL  SALARY  WITH  CASH  COMMISSION  and  te 
In  our  profits.  50  valuable  advertising  premiums  (or  niiltei 
bring  quick  sales.  Your  own  72-()age  catalogs  (umlshed  te  ■« 
you  In  mall  order  business.  Exiterience  unnecessary.  Bw  mm 
now.  Credit  given.  Write  Immediately.  Best  Manulsctte 
Co..  DIv.  10,  Providence.  R.  I. 


SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  all  Shinon  products  to  storm xadRF 
bers  In  all  classes  ot  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prIcM  nl 
attractive  deals.  17  year  quality  reputation.  Big  commlnte 
All  or  part  time.  Shinon  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


AGENTS — Every  household  on  (arm.  In  small  town,  era 
where  oU  lamps  are  used  needs  and  will  buy  this  wooderfiil  i 
lamp:  bunu  common  coal  oil  (kerosene),  gives  a  light  five  ih 


lamp:  bunu  common  coal  oil  (kerosene),  gives  a  light  five  Uaaa 
bright  as  electric;  one  (armer  cleared  big  money  In  6  weeks:  km 
dreds  earning  handsome  Income  every  month.  Write  quick  Is  I  te. 


dreds  earning  handsome  Income  every  month,  write  qi 
wholesale  prlres.  territory  and  samide  lamp  (or  (ree  trial. 
Lamp  Co.,  563  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  Collection  Cihteli n I  d M 
merchants.  Retails  (or  87.50,  your  |>roOt  84.50.  No  compnte  I  (IM 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  (or  (ree  sample  and  descriptive  Mina 
Sayers  Co..  402  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SALESMEN  WANTED:  Sell  new,  catchy  Uve  Propositloa It fe- 
crease  trade:  get  new  customers.  Our  new  Advertising  Noreltr  W 
vice  plan  gets  large  orders,  (lays  big  commissions.  Good  ddc  to 
(or  expertrared  (iremlum  or  advertising  novelty  men.  Ms 
Speclaltln  M(g.  Co.,  LThlcago,  Illinois. 


82SM.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  8«.00|W 
ly.  Pays  82500  death,  815  weekly  (or  Injury  or  sickneea  Setos 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  85000  Policy  lor  810  7te‘ 
Deposit  with  State.  Write  to  Underwriters.  Newark.  N.  J. 


$»$%  PROFIT.  SLIDING  CASTERS.  NECESSITY  EVERY 
home,  child  can  attach.  Saves  floors,  carpets,  (umlture.  Hotels, 
Restaurants  buy  gross  lots.  Ckut  2  l-2e.  sell  I5c.  Agenu  making 
big  money  every  week.  Samples  (ree.  H.  O.  Sliding  (faster  Co.,  19 
J.  J.  State  St.,  New  York  City. 


AOENTS— OET  PARTICULARS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  nutrket.  Sonoetblng  no  one  rise 
sells.  Make  big  money  yearly.  Address,  E.  M.  Fritman.  Sales 
Mgr..  6714  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


EVERY  DAY  WE  FIND  IT  MORE  DIFFICULT  TO  MU 
RerU  Good  Salesmen. — Still  we  Oder  the  most  profitable  dexiflt,* 
year. — Where  are  all  the  money-makers?  We're  waiting.— oprso 

ties  Supidy  Co.,  31  Willoughby  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y^ _ 

BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY.  District  supervisors  who  wM  xpte 
Men.  Women,  Children  agents  (or  20  Siieclaltles.  SomethlsglMl 
(or  every  class  o(  agent.  Samples  worth  8500  (urnlshM  wten 
bond  or  deimslt.  Perrine  Associates.  Consumers  Bldg..  Chwxia 
a»*%  PROFIT.  PHENOMENAL  AGENTS'  EARNIhto 
FamlllM  buy  12  to  40  sets.  Hotels  hundreds.  Gliding  aton 
Anyone  can  attach.  Save  carpets,  (umlture,  floors.  Carry  la  jm 
et.  Free  sample.  Evergrip  Co..  20  A  Warren  St..  N.  Y.  _ 


YOU  CAN  EARN  BIG  MONEY  In  the  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
businesn.  I  will  start  you  In  your  home  town.  Pleasant  work. 
Small  Capital.  Free  Particulars.  John  H.  Baylles.  Baltimore.  M4 


„  ,B1Q  PROFITS.  Manu(acture  "Barley  CYlspo."  new  contectlon. 
Sells  ufce  hoteakes.  5c.  package  costs  you  Ic.  to  make.  Machine 


et.  Free  sample.  Evergrip  Co..  20  A  Warren  St..  N.  Y.  _ 

BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  SELLING  "Amerte 
hand  (mwer  3  hellows  vacuum  cleaners  with  or  without  brutoaww 
ment.  Special  nriees  and  proposition  to  crew  managers  and  salette 
des.  Write  American  Vacuum  Machine  Co..  36  8.  State  flt.,  (TsmM 


and  iBstructlons,  {>repald,  87.50.  Send  l(ir.  (or  samide  and  lltera- 
ture.  Barley  Crisp  <5o..  1619  Hyde  8»..  San  Francisco.  Calif 


MANUFACTURER  o(  new  exclusive  linen  heel  and  lee  ixte 
teed  hoMery  wanu  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enormosa  y 
orders  Insures  (lermanent,  Increaang  Income.  Protected  Mami' 
Credit.  E.  Parker  Mills.  720  Chestnut  St..  Phlla..  Pa.  /  _ 


AOENTS— POSTAL  BRINGS  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  Di¬ 
rectory.  Contains  details  newest  best  selling  s|>eclaltlea,  money- 
teklng  propositions  o(  res[>onslble  concerns.  Edward  Butler 
PublUhlng  (So..  123  Cedar  St..  New  York. 


AHIOHLY  REMUNERATIVE  POSITION  FOR  LADY  o(  edu¬ 
cation  and  refinement,  having  large  social  acquaintance.  Tart  and 
diplomacy  necessary.  Exrentlonal  opportunity  (or  ^ht  (terson. 
Business  relations  strictly  confidential.  Drawer  386,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


AMERICAN  AGENTS!  Invention  drying  films  and  (fftteM 

out  trouble!  Simple,  (waetleal  attachment  Instantly  aojuxtmw 
where!  Holds  6  dox..  no  clips  (Good  Christmas  seller). 
(lartlriilars  ftee.‘'Rlchards."  4  Moscow  Road.Bayswater.Lonovag 
MEN  OR  WOMEN  TO  EARN  MONEY  in  spare 
take  up  our  ()ro|>oeltlon  you  will  make  money,  and  It  will  I* jm* 
short  time  before  you  are  Independent  of  the  ordinary  J>*y 
No  capital  required.  The  Beck  Mfg;  Co..  220  E.  41st  St..  N.  T- 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


TS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana- 
our  ipodD,  esukbibitaing  growlns  biialneoaea  of  tbHr  own. 
K  iSlere.  Floe  proQu.  Particulara  and  samples  tree. 

Z»rm  Company.  Dept.  1,  Baltimore.  Md. _ 

siQ'PATENT  leather  shoes  out  of  any  old  kind  with 
■  Dae  It  also  to  put  a  new  patent  leather  Onlsh  on  your 
e  top  or  your  belt  or  any  other  leather  article.  Hon- 
"iisiwtni  wanted.  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  510  Wasblngton  Bt., 

imHMs. _ 

TatNTS— To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market; 

jajstirrr  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  office:  liberal 
SKMSsdrivInK  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl- 
SdMKtricity  required:  It  shows  bow  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
let  the  same  results:  sells  for  $3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 
hitii~‘  of  $25.  Write  for  paniculara.  The  Handy  Light 


mpsMEN  MAKING  SMALL  TOWNS.  WHOLE  TIME  OR 
ear*,  ihould  carry  our  fast  selling  pocket  side-line.  Special 
^~asB  slIowlDK  return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes  quick  easy 
~  TInn  eommiaslon  on  each  order.  Something  entirely 
WlUe  lor  outfit  to-day.  Burd  Mfg.  Co..  212  Sigel  St., 


h.  or  tmtk 
deftul  Biak 
five  tlwaa 

weeks:  k» 

Ite  quiekis 
rial.  MMk 


niB  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  telte  of  about  300,000  protected 
la  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year, 
a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay.  life- 
ask  for  booklet  S-6.  No  obligation. 
Washington,  D.  C. _ 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TERRITORY  given  to  Jobbers,  retailers, 
■A  agable  salesmen.  '‘Skat,"  the  best  and  bwt  known  paste 
sM  msoves  grime,  grease,  dirt,  etc.,  from  the  bands.  Big  seller, 
miiWlT  In  factory  districts.  Write  for  attracUve  proposition. 
M  Os-  5  New  Park  A ve.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIYES 
hMikrts  of  the  country.  The  work  is  profiuble:  It  doesn’t  uke 

all  tarn:  it  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you're  not  quite  satisfied 
your  present  income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
Mkiet  Mg  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
is  ft  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
f  dt— sU  the  capital  you  need  is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
iNRy,  sad  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
MM  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
IiWfkody'i  Magaxlne,  New  York  City. 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest 

EroOt.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 
Irtish  Co.,  9  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SALESMEN— WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  WELL.  HARDENBURG'S 
famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Advertising 
Specialties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience.  Easy  sales,  satis- 
tied  customers,  big  commissions.  A  serious  offer  for  hustling  sales¬ 
men.  No  canvassers.  H.  B.  Hardenburg  A  Co.,  66  Washington 
St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS:  Startling  new  hosiery  proposition.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Must  wear  12  months  or  replaced  free.  Agents  having 
wonderful  success.  Write  for  terms  and  samples.  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,  523  West  St..  Dayton,  O. 


EARN  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  INCOME  reproducing  photographs  of 
persons  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  complete  In¬ 
structive  booklet.  Kalos  Mfg.  Co.,  13  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  SALARIES  TO  AGENTS  — for  Introdu¬ 
cing  our  swell  line  of  Toilet  Products — there’s  our  brand  new  offer. 
We  take  all  risk  and  guarantee  satisfaction — one  month's  trial. 
Nothing  ever  like  this  before.  Send  postal  for  details — now.  £.  M. 
DavIsTR  62  Davis  Block,  Chicago. 


SOLICIT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  Everybody's  and  Delineator 
during  your  spare  time  and  make  a  lot  of  extra  money  for  yourself. 
No  other  line  lends  itself  so  readily  to  spare-time  work  or  pays 
so  liberally  for  the  time  put  in.  You  can  easily  earn  big  money  in 
the  time  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  No  Investment  is  re¬ 
quired.  Make  It  your  permanent  business  If  you  like.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  write  to  Helpmates,  Everybody’s  Magaxlne,  New  York  City. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  Classified  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classined  Dept.,  Everybody’s  Magazine.  New  York. 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

RESPONSIBLE  LAD^CAN  YASSER^S  WANTED  in  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods,  Velvets,  Silks,  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  National  Dress  Goods 
Co.,  Dept.  42,  No.  8  Beach  8t..  N.  Y’.  City.  Samples  Free. 

A  FEW  LADIES  OF  EDUCATION  AND  REFINEMENT  wUI 
find  pleasant  and  exceedingly  profitable  employment  selling  the  Stod¬ 
dard  Travel  Lectures.  Salesmanship  taught  free — a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  money  and  learn  a  profession.  Experience  unneces- 
sary.  Address:  Geo.  L.  Shuman  A  Co.,  Dept.  8,  Ohio  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

RESPONSIBLE  WO  MEN  I  earn  good  Incomes,  representing  us 
in  your  locality.  Our  fabrics  are  quick  sellers — all  new  weaves 
and  colors.  Write  for  terms.  Wlcnmann  Dress  Fabric  Co.,  15 
Fenn  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 


BOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIO,  If  you  know  how  to  write 
M.  larsstigate  before  you  Invest.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  cheap, 
MfWide  courses  that  tell  you  what  you  already  know.  Get  facts, 
MMuiique  of  the  art  of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  Is 
MaMy  a  art  of  printed  instructions.  We  give  you  individual  at- 
aata  and  personal  instruction  that  meets  your  needs.  Send  for  list 
d  Itaa  accepted  from  graduates  and  prices  paid.  Ass’d  Motion 
IMa  fiehools.  627  Shendan  Road,  Chicago. 


TEN  LESSON  COURSE  COMPLETE  TWO  DOLLARS.  Show 
you  how  to  write  photoplays,  also  how  and  where  to  sell  them. 
Free  Illustrated  Booklet.  Mfrs.  pay  $10  to  $100  each.  Fenn 

Ass’n,  Heed  Bldg.,  Pbila.,  Pa.  Dept.  C. _ 

LEARN  to  WRITE^PH^OPLAYS.  Easy  and  fascinating 
way  to  earn  money  In  spare  time.  Big  demand.  Producers  pay 
$10  to  $100  each.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Authors’  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  School,  Box  130H,  Chicago.  III. 


Co.,  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


WREWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers — We  are 
■tata  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible”  typewriters,  Olivers, 
'Atataodi.  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
••■“Y  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  alloerliig  Rent 
price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 
"tacalne  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
SfS  ^.Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 
taigL.  Oilcago.  III. 

TOOU  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND^OTHER  TOOXsTfor  the 
•MLiaop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
?}*•*<*  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps.  Montgomery 
» Ok.  106  Pulton  St.,  New  York  CTty. 


AGENTS'  PRICES.  One  Machine  at  Wholesale  price  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  In  every  make.  Typewriters  for  $5.00 
up.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Row,  New  York. 


DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 

YOU  can  make  50  Duplicate  Copies  from  every  letter  you  write  with 
pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our  Modem  Duplicator-Printer.  Music. 
Maps,Drawlngs,etc.  Letter  Size  Complete  $3.60.  Booklet  Free.  Other 
Sizes.  W.  L.  Durkin,  Reeves  A  Co..Mfrs.,339  5th  Ave.,Plttsburg,Pa. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS.  PATENTS 


MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  Inventive  ability  should  write  for  new 
of  Nccdti  "Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get 

Your  Intent  and  Your  Money.”  Advice  FYee.  Randolph  A  Co., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 


3TJNTS,  trade-marks.  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
"jwWeOce.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Difficult 
gNtated  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Patent  Lawyer,  Suite  3.  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Lawyer,  624  F  Street,  Wasblngton,  D.  C.  73 


JfTENTSz  trade-marks  ft  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand- 
win  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
SJJks  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
{■LJtarican — Munn  A  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  376  Broadway,  New 
iy~Tiahlngton  Office.  625  F  Street.  ’Washington.  D.J^. _ 

JRW  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
g— —rough  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
.w  PB— .1 - - —  j  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  PoUdes  Bought— We  pay 


NCLUDINQ  QWAUOL 


FREE  2##  FOREIGN  STAMPS  _  _ 

CantoD.  Morocco,  and  King  George  laeues  4c.  (stampe) 
Amerlcao  Stamps  bought.  Buying  Ll«  10c.  Approvsls  i 
count.  Llghtbown  Stamp  Co.,71  Palmerston  Rd  .Soutlwes.! 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  tew  Uvc  am 5; 
small  capital  to  engage  In  a  good,  proHUble  budnem. 
represeoutives  lor  our  line  of  Toilet  Preparations,  PertuMu 
Specialties  and  can  oBer  a  proposition  with  territory  on  verrmT^ 
tlve  terms  with  good  profits.  Write  for  particulars.  NatlnSn, 
Co.,  1667  Belmont  A  ve.,  Chicago,  111.  ug 


FRATERNITY  JEWELRY 

COLLEGE  FRATE[^1TY~MEN  AND  WOMEli'can  benf 
bered  at  Xmas  time  with  a  clever  piece  of  Jewelry,  leaUxr  (NRit 
box  of  stationery  with  the  fraternity  Insignia.  Send  lor  our  (sals 
showing  suitable  gifts  ranging  In  price  from  60c  to  $50.00.  EdsaS 
Haldeman  *  Co.,  141  1-2  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 


DEBATE  OUTLINES,  ANY  SUBJECT.  tl.M.  Egssjg  as 
tions.  and  special  articles  written  to  order  on  any  subject 
tlculars  on  request.  John  H.  Arnold.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. _ 

INVESTMENTS— BONDS— MORTGAGES 


MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA  FARM  MORTOAOES,  Ms*  a 
our  own  banks,  net  6%  to  Investors.  Best  securities.  Iiiaaas 
from  $500  up.  Write  for  offerings.  Bankers  Farm  MortgmOt 
8t.  Paul.  Minn. 

OKLAHOMA  FIRST  MORTOAOES  on  Improved  ftrMjr 
sonal  Inspection  of  security.  No  loans  made  for  more  ihailKd 
value.  Abstract  of  title  and  Attorney's  opinion  with  eroT  ha 
Bank  reference.  Net  you  7%.  Sam  W.  Butler.  Atoka,  OkUsat 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 


_  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ divldeod  policies 

1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  A  Ot.,  Inc.,  establlabed  1886,  56  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


8%  AND  7%  NET.  If  your  money  la  earning  less,  let  atal 
you  of  my  First  Mortgages  Fully  secured  by  high  claa  dti  nl 
estate.  References.  Edwin  Buckley,  410  1.  W.  HeUmaaNi. 
Los  Angelee.  Cal. _ _ 

LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES 


EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAF  MEgg 
book.  Why?  Because  Itls  economic.  Send  2Sc.  fora sampItM. 
with  Genuine  Leather  covers  and  SO  sheets.  Name  on  cone  kph 
15c.  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co..  Dept.  Z.  81  E.  125th  St..  N.T. 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

TRADE  DOLLAR  1888  SOLD  FOR  $1148;  20  cent  lIBs 
$250:  $1  gold  1861d  $230:  $3-lg70'a  $1450.  Equally  high  Pnahm 
on  thousands  of  Coins,  Stamps.  Books,  Paper  Money,  llluknal 


OET  MORE  EOQS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann's  Bone 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata- 
log  tree.  F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  324,  MlUord,  Mass. _ 

TRAVELING-TRANSPORTATION— TOURS 


COMING  TO  LOS  ANOELES?  WRITE  FOR  OUR  Utest 
map  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  showing  car  lines,  street  Index,  etc., 
together  with  map  of  the  Los  Angeles  district  showing  auto-  roads, 
interurban  car  lines  and  routes  of  travel.  Every  prospective 
homeseeker  and  tourist  should  have  this  map.  Mailed  tree. 
Address  Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Los  Angelas, 
Calltomla. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

WANT  TO  QO  TO  COLLEOEf  Students  fuUy  -prepared  for- 
entrance  to  Medical.  Law.  Engineering.  Pharmacy  schools  and  Civil 
service  courses.  Write  for  Information  regarding  our  "New  Plan" 
Residential  and  Correspondence  Courses.  Brooks  Classical  School, 
Dept.  E,  Schiller  Bldg..  Chicago. _ ] _ 


CHRISTMAS  MONEVI  You  can  earn  It.  The  Clorw  CM 
win  show  you  exactly  how  to  do  It  and  In  a  dignified,  plcassat  esM 
way  that  thousands  of  girls  and  women  the  country  over  sis  ig*- 
dng  In.  While  earning  money  you  share  In  the  delightful  isw 
given  members.  Why  not  write  for  full  particulars  before  bes» 
to-night?  They  are  to  be  found  In  the  little  “Guide  to  Mosefrii 
which  to  sent  free,  without  obligation  on  your  part,  as  soosMfu 
Inquire.  Helen  Hathaway  to  secretar}'.  Address  her  care  (fin 
Delineator.  Now  York.  _ 

Take  Moving  Pictures 

Any  ChOd  can  take  Mooiog  Pictures  witk  am  ^ 

$75SS  CAMERA 

GREATEST  SPORT  IN  THE  WORLD.  Send  for(^ 


FASHION  DRAWING  TAUOHT  BY  MAIL.  BIO  DEMAND 
for  competent  artists.  Easy  terms.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Metro¬ 
polis  School  of  Fashion  Illustrating.  50  East  29th  Street.  New  York. 

EARN  $28  TO  $88  WEEKLY.  Be  a  Chauffeur  or  repair  man. 
We  teach  you  at  home  and  assist  you  to  position.  Best  system, 
lowest  prices  Free  models.  Write  tor  free  Book.  Practical  Auto 
School.  115  G.  Peari  St..  N.  Y. _ 


4J  VARIETIES,  Poultry.  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Ducks, 
Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game.  Pheasants. 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  su 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co..  Dept.  E,  Kirkwood. 


GAMES— ENTERTAINMENTS 


ri.AT»,  vA«JUcvii.L.t:  sKeicnes,  xvioDoio^es.  i.^iaioKues, 
ktn.  Minstrel  MsterUis.  Jokes.  Recltatloiis.  TAOlenux,  Drills, 
leal  Pieces.  EnteruUnments  for  all  Occasions,  Make  Up  Goods, 
Larfe  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.*  Dept.  7,  Chicago. 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full* 
paid  and  non^assessable  by  ii«tng  our  forms.  President  Stoddard* 
mrmer  Secretary  of  ArUona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo* 
NtUng  Company*  Box  8J*  Pbonilx,  Arlsona. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

KAKEMONO,  OR  HANOINO  PICTURE,  painted  on  xUk  by 
famous  Japanene  artists,  finished  and  mounted  with  silk  and  Ivory. 
PMked  In  a  fine  wooden  case.  Write  tor  tree  Illustrated  catalogue. 
Tokyo  Kakemono  Company.  Tangocho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOOUE  OF  REAL  JAPANESE  THINOS. 
Menu  Cards,  Place  Cards,  Table  Covers,  Silks,  etc.  Matsumoto-Do 
Color  Prints.  Art  Sublects  by  noted  Japanese  artiste.  50  prlnte  with 
full  description  sent  anywhere  on  approval.  International  postal 
will  do.  Mateumoto-Do.  Dept.  303,  Tokyo.  Japan. _ 


EVERYBODY’S  CL.\SSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


“WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN"  By  Jamee  Freeman  Clsfki M 
Other  Unltarlnn  Literature  free.  Address  ''Associate  DeDartML'l 
25  Beacon  St..  Boston. _ 


POULTRY,  SQUABS,  ETC. 


CLARK'S  I8TH  ANNUAL  CRUISE  to  the  Orient.  February 
2iid,  by  magnificent  S.  S.  "RoUerdam,"  24,170  tona.  64  Daya, 
$4O0  up  Stop-overs  In  Europe.  Week  In  Parts  or  London  $30. 
Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Bldg..  New  York. _ 


MORE  OIRLS  EARNED  SALARIES  through  the  ChnwlS 
last  month  than  during  any  previous  month  this  year.  ThsMM 
probably  be  doubled  this  month.  Why  not  investigate  thhtal. 
club  for  yourselt  and  find  out  the  money-making  opportmStaS 
await  you?  It  costs  nothing  to  Inquire,  nnihinir  to  Ml 
“Guide  to  Moneyvllle"  to  tree.  Ask  for  It  before  bedtlmiitaMi? 
Address  Helen  Hathaway.!  he  Clover  Club.  The  Delineator  Nai^S 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Busineae.  Limitless  fields: 
UiUe  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  tor  “Point¬ 
ers''  to-day.  American  Collectioo  Service,  18  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


INVENTORS — I  will  advance  money  to  secure  patents  on  new 
and  useful  inventions.  Write  to  J.  B.  Miller,  591  Loan  and  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Have  You  a  LittleTaiiy 
in  Your  Home?’ 


be  healthy, 

I  X  children  must 
f  be  clean.  To  be 
clean,  the  use  of  a  ' 
perfectly  pure  soap 
is  essential. 

C.  Teach  your  chil¬ 
dren  the  goodness  of 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'!  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


SHOE 


Pick  Out  Your  Typewriter 
and  Pocket  You r  Savingl  &  > 


A  Kaiaroazee, 

Direct  to  You 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Ready  to  wear  every  day 
until  worn  out — Real  comfort 
from  the  start  in  Florsheim 
“NatureJ  Shape”  shoes — no 
breaking  in — 200  styles. 

There  is  a  Florsheim  dealer  ready  to 
serve  you  — if  unable  to  locate  him  — 
write  us. 

Price  $5.00 

“IMPERIAL”  Quality  $6.00 


High  Grade  Violins  30Diif$’Frtclriii 

Your  choice  of  representative  Instniments  from  the 

bleadlng/i»m;cw  violin  makers.  8t  lictly  hand  madeaod  far 
.  supmor  to  the  averageold  vlollnsaold  at  4 1  Imes  prl^ 

k  WRITE  TODAY 


hish  aradc  inatniments  fra*  mi 
postpaid.  Of  vahia  to  •veryone  Intorvatsfd  In  hiph  trada 
ioctruroenU.  Get  your  eboice  of  our  superb  laatruMali 
on  m  free  trial  fa  your  bosM. 

h  Wm.  E.  Lewis  a  Son.  (Eit.  1M) 
a  22S  S.  WahMk  CMc^ 

W  ULK 


SAVE  $5  to  $40 

8  Months  to  Pay 

rGet  factory  prices  on  Kalamazoo 
Stoves — 30  Days’  Free  Trial, 
A  Year’s  Approval  Test  and 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 


Uji^WrS<54 

USE  LLOYD’S  ^ 

EUX-E-SIS  n 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments — 400  Styles 

Fine  base  burners— clam  oven  door  ransrs— all  kinds  and  all 
styles,  with  latest  Improvements.  Nowhere  ean  you  find 
bMter  quality— over  2M,000  buyers  prove  It.  Orders  fllled, 
fieisht  paid,  the  day  they  arrive. 

Mall  a  postal  eard  for  ealaloc  No.  104 
Kalamaaoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr*.,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan 


RabkawrlieMyaat  Aavaataaes 

Saaple  Tobe  Sent  for  17c 

PARK  h  TILFORD  I  F.  R.  ARNOLD  ft  CO. 
22S  rktk  A*a.,  New  Yerk  |  7  W.  224  St..  Nnv  TaA 


irnTiia 

1  j 

i1 
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AUTUMN'S  MIRROR 

reflects  the  pleasures  of  Summer,  as  Nature  in  trium¬ 
phant  beauty  prepares  for  Win-  — 
ter.  LABLACHE  retains 
and  restores  that  delicate 
touch  of  refinement,  a 
fair  complexion,  which 
qualifies  for  social  fa¬ 
vor  and  preferment. 

Hmfute  Substitute* 

tnar  be  dang^ront.  Flenh, 

White,  Pink  or  Cream.  60c.  a  box 
of  drunistt  or  bj  mail.  Ch*er 
two  million  boxes  sold  anniiallj. 

Send  10c*  for  a  sample  box, 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers*  D^t.  8 
1S5  Kingston  8t..  Boston.  ICass. 


'  In  the  Old  World 

whererer  *  food  Is  cultivated  to  the  point  of  supreme  excellence,  ! 
we  are  there  packing  the  choicest  of  the  crop  under  the  familiar  ' 
Ctesca  Hark." 

CRESCA  IMPORTED  DEUCACIES 

are  for  that  class  of  people  who  really  appreciate  the  flne  flavors 
of  perfect  food  prxxlucts.  Send  2c  stamp  for  booklet  describing 
these  good  things  and  containing  a  variety  of  tempting  menus 
and  recipes. 

CSESCA  COHFANT,  /mportera,  3S(  Gteeawick  St.,  New  T.rk 


Three  articles  in  one:  Pants-Presser,  Stretcher  and  Hanger.  Abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  pressing  over  night.  Use  it  10  days.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory.  Send  for  illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 

PADDINGTON  SALES  «k  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  E 
144-2H  East  51nd  Street _ NEW  YORK 


‘ttbc  Colorabd  (Bern,” 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  white 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  IMa- 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
Sa.oo  each,  3  for  Ic.oo.  .Size,  up  to  two  carats. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

H.  Expert  Nvm  CaUrr, 

1$^  Chaini^a  Street.  Denver.  Col. 


THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Engravers,  Die  F^mboesers,  Plate  Printers 
,*7-69  East  Adams  Street.  CHICAGO 


JS4y  Bnos: 


Silver  'Plate  that  Wears*' 


^  :  Tfie  Old  Colony 

A  design  of  marked  individuality. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

MTERIMTIONltl  SIIVER  CO.,  MEHIOEN.  CONN. 

SUCCEtSOM  TO  MeniOfN  •mTAHNIA  CO. 

The  Wortd'f  Larseat  Makers  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate. 


Gem  sspj 

\ddln<>,  Mrtchint*  Iv/ 


Moatijr  sold 
datioo,  V 

m 

Itckecktmei 

HaadsomeM 

by  recommeo- 
•r  Pera—al  Deck 
r  8— eral  Ofnee. 
BtalcalculatioRSa 
[  or occo  case  free* 

ley  Tkr*  ' 

Esar  Statlsasr. 

•  day  trial  olTere 

Write  for  ic 

B.  fiaaob 
lit  W.BnM*. 

B*  A.  ORsp 
iy.  Use  fsrk  City! 

A«4fnts  Wanted 


i^ultiplies-Suhtraf  t.,  | 


!  $4  Per  Month  Buys  'This 

■  “  Visible  Oliver  Typewriter 

Nothing  Down— Free  Trial.  Less  than 
Agents’ Prices.  Shipped  on  approval.  If 
TOii  want  to  keep  it,  send  us  S4  a  month. 
Our  booklet  is  worth  sending  for  because 
it  telb  you  how  to  save  S41.S0.  It’s  FREE. 

nrmmNS  DIST.  syndicate,  1M  J  K  N.  MkUgas  BM.,  Ckkat# 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


j 


EXCO 


Wnte  kr  How  to  Buy 
Glasses  IntelU^nt^ 


W E 1  TDont  WantIacents" 


r 
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The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by  Kirstein 


YOU  NEED  A 

Shu on 

IF  YOU  NEED  GLASSES 


As  your  eyes  are  only  as  good  as  your 
glasses,  if  you  have  to  wear  glasses,  you 
should  have  properly  adjusted  Shur-ons.  You 
need  Shur-ons  if  you  need  glasses. 

Test  your  own  Eyes 

blurs  have  your  ej-es  examined  by  the  best  man  you  know.  [7//^**^ 

Say  to  him,  “I  want  lenses  in  a  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or  Spec- 

tacle  Mounting.”  Remember  the  name  .Shur-on  is  stamped  in  /S\  miKc  7(\ 


the  bridge  and  the  T  mark  is  in  the  finger  grips  to  protect  you. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Established  1864  Avenue  L,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OR  THIS  MARK 
IN  nNGERGRIPS 


o-  C:>  c:>  Up>  n=> 


Money  Saved 

Circulars,  book.  Newspaper.  Press  $5.  Larger 
$18.  Rotary  $60.  Saves  money.  Print  tor  others. 
All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  tactory  for  Press  cata¬ 
log,  TYPE.  Cards,  Paper.  Outfits,  Bamples  Printing. 
THE  PK£8B  CO..  Meriden,  Conn. 


qaI'W  N  i  iHcSj 


Are  pai4  Larfcr  Salaries  tlua  amy  etker  dau  ef  mi 

Uondreds  ei  food  potitiont  now  open.  We  will  tench  yoo  to  be 
n  high  grade  Seleamui  by  mail  la  eight  weeke  and  aeeure  yoa 
offere  ol  good  poeitione  where  yoa  eea  eeeily  earn  good  wagee 
while  goo  are  learniog.  Write  today  for  patlirttlare,  lift  of 
good  openiage  and  teetimoaiale  fmm  hnndrede  of  our  etudeate 
who  are  earning  from  $100.00  to  fTiOO.OO  a  month  and  expeneee. 
Aadreao  (aearetf  ^^*P$e  /// 
0s9mmm§0m*m  Trm9m$mg 

Mew  York  Cbieaco  Kewee  Qtr  Sen  Praneiaeo 


—but  REPRESENT.\TIVES  to  handle  Six  Patented 
Specialties  of  Proven  Merit  under  contract  for  Exclusive 
County  Rights.  "Boss”  Clothes  Rack,  "Never  Slip" 
Clotbea  Line  Bracket,  "Security”  Door  Holder.  "Ne- 
Pantz”  Creaser,  "New  Idea”  Hose  Supporter,  Automatic 
"Clean"  Curry  Comb.  Large  and  permanent  businea 
quickly  aatebllsbed  u  branch 
agency.  No  charge  for  Rights.  ACPv 

Ask  for  dotalU  of  our  $1,000.00 
ooDtract.  Address; 

/^SSSS  MOOCIIN  •PECIALTY  CO.  ^  K 

X'th  Avenue  Sfl  IF 

I  Raelna,  •  »  .  Wlsoonaln  |  j 

Sunshine  Lamp  CDCCI 

300  Candle  Power  lIlbLi 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Tumt  night  Into  day.  OIym  batter  llfrbt  than  gas, 

electricity  or  IS  ordinary  larnpe  at  one  tenth  the 

coet.  For  Homee,  Btoreg,  Hallf,  Cburcbee.  A  child  Py\/vO^ 

can  carry  It.  Makee  It*  own  light  from  common 

gneoUno.  Abeolutely  8AFK.  B  I  J 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT  ilM 

We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to  whom  we 
can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advantage  of  our 
SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  Agente  Wanted.  Wfe  jIW 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO.  J 

510  Factory  Bldf.  Konwii  City.  Mo.  » 


GiMMI 


And  How  Yon  Will  Save  Money 
by  Placing  Them  in  Your  Home 

xinrrt  pwous  "looi;  or  i>faicNS--Beutifullr  UhaUaUd  is 
^  eokn  (NMtiog  /rte).  khowng  our  SamUry.  Maiion.  Cohnial 
and  Standard  Bookcaaea 

Ibc  handaone  dcatgna,  the  rich  finish,  the  rtmoraLlc.  nsin- 
biading  doors,  the  aboence  of  duf^unng  iron  bands,  make  them 
far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kmd. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


You  Can  Start  With  One  Section 
and  Add  to  as  Needed 

We  have  ag:encies  in  every  dty  >^ficr> 
in  this  and  foreign  countries ^ 

Onr  Pricee  ere  Lower 

Ihan  Others  I  ^ 

GUN N"  Guaranteed  , 

SsU  ky  desUrs  or  dirtCi 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  Burlington 
19  jewels 

Adjusted  to  the  second 


xtral 


JUST  OUT — the  newest  ideas  in 
J  watches.  Superbly  beautiful.  The 
latest  product  of  the  designer’s  art. 

Your  choice  of  Inlay  Enamel  Mono¬ 
grams,  Block  and  Ribbon  Mono¬ 
grams,  Diamond  Set,  Lodge,  French 
Art,  Dragon  Designs. 

Open  face  or  hunting  case,  ladies’  or  gentle¬ 
men’s  12  and  16  sizes.  See  coupon. 

The  masterpiece  of  watch  manufacture — the 
Burlington — 19  jewels,  adjusted  to  the 
second— adjusted  to  positions— adjusted  to 
temperature  —  adjusted  to  isochronism. 


^,58^91  )  J 


Special  Offer! 


25-\ear 
Guaranteed 
Gold  Strata 
Cases 


The  Superb  Burlington  Watch 

now  at  the  direct  rock-bottom  price — the 
same  price  that  even  the  wholesale  jeweler 
must  pay — and  in  order  to  encourage  every¬ 
body  to  secure  this  watch  at  once,  pay  this 
rock-bottom  price,  either  for  cash  or  $2. 50 
a  month  on  this  great  special  offer! 

We  send  the  watch  on  approval,  prepaid. 
You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  you  pay  nothing, 
not  one  cent,  unless  you  want  this  exceptional 
offer  after  seeing  and  thoroughly  inspecting 
the  watch.  See  coupon.  • 


Superb  New  Style  Cases  for 
This  Highest-grade  Movement 

For  this  direct  offer  we  selected 
our  finest  highest  grade  watcli. 

The  Jewels:  19  finest  grade  selected  genuine 
imported  rubies  and  sapphires, absolutely  flawless. 

Factory  Fitted  and  factory  tested.  Fitted  right 
at  the  factory  into  the  case  made  for  that  watch. 

Adjuatment:  Adjusted  to  temperature  AND 
isochronism  AND  positions.  M  ost  rigid  tests.  ^ 

New  Book  on  Watches 

Learn  the  inside  facts  about  watch  /  Watrli 
prices,  and  the  many  superior  f  naici 
points  of  the  Burlington  over  y  Raq^  fonUj 
double-priced  products.  / 

Send  the  coupon,  or  letter  y  Barfiiftaa  Watt!  G 
or  postal  while  this  offer 
lasts.  / 

^  Please  send  me  (without  o 

BurlingtonWalchCo/ 

Daft.  103S  4  r  the  latest  desigms,  with  full  expl 

lAaL  ca  J  M  ^  nation  of  your  cash,  or  #2.50  a  mon 
*  tk^l  offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 

Ckicago,  II*  V 

f  Name . 


Address 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertise-s  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


wAmondsi 


Three  generations 

tKe  Vote  family  have  made  the  art  of  mao* 
ufartijring:  the  Voae  Piano  their  life-work.  For 
63  years  they  have  dcve’"prd  theif  instruments 
with  such  honesty  c-f  constniction  and  materials, 
and  with  such  skill,  that  the  Vose  Piano  of  to* 
day  is  the  ideal  K<r>rr'»  Piano, 

i>»li»rW  im  w&mr  hamm  frm^i 
wmOa  tmkm  m  psrtMi  wursMnl  *n 

.  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

^  Ml  Bojlitoa  ItTMt  iMtMi.  IUm.  ^ 


“  Send 

iS  Your  Free  Copy  of  our 

Christmas  Caialog\ 

The  world's  Gre&iest  Money' saving  t 
Caudog  of  Diamondi  Watches.  Jewdryl 
And  Silvefware  on  credit.  Front  cover 
W  one  of  America's  famous  artists,  made  in  d  1 
'  and  reproduced  in  all  the  rich  brilliant  colors  of 
the  ori^nal  painting.  Setsd  for  Catalog  todsy 


your  tumliure  on  this  new  plan — thta  new  Mea  that  has 
M  tbe  furniture  world — ewi  100  per  cent  quality,  because 
>  each  picd'e  in  sections  before  they  are  assembled.  Nothing 


Ikn  your 
diou^ts  with 
Ball-Ibinted 
Pen 


When  you  write,  all  your  S 
tention  should  be  on  your  wiita^ 
Ball-Pointed  Pens  glide  * 
smoothly  and  easily  over  tig 
paper’s  surface  that  you’re  haidb 
conscious  of  a  pen  in  your  luai‘ 
The  “  ball  point  ”  prevents  ikT  ’ 
usual  annoyance  of  saatcl)ii| 
digging  and  blotting.  { 

Made  in  England,  of  fine  StwM 
Steel.  Sold  by  stationers  in  ten  varidb 
or  sent  postpaid  by  ua.  In  Cold-ciNtit 
$1.30  per  grots — Silva  Grey,  $ia 
Sampta  Box  of  24  by  Mail  25  Cmp 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  &  CO.'' 

M  WtllteiR  St.  New  Y«k 


tOTTIS  BROS6CO 


SAVE  SO^  ToSO’^ 

ON  YOUR  FURNITURE 

We  build  the  complete  "Cnme-Parkt”  line  of  blab  quality  Ilvinc. 
dlnlna,  bedroom  and  den  tumiture  tn  Mwiioiu.  bnlshed  to  your 
order — your  rhoire  of  elaiit  ahadew — hand  rubbed  pollah — and 
ship  direct  to  you  with  full  dIrertlotM  ao  that  you  can  tel  up  any 
piece  rtabt  In  your  home  In  ]uat  your  iipare  time  and  mve  rroni  SO 
per  rent  to  SO  per  rent  of  what  you  would  pay  tor  common,  old 
style  tumiture  elsewbere . 

A  FULL  YEAR’S  TRIAL 


can  be  covered  up — you  act  actual  quality . 

Every  piece  of  Come-Packt  Furniture  la  of  purr  quartrr.«twn 
WHITE  oak — not  red  oak,  or  any  otba  cheap  arade  of  oak  or  Imi¬ 
tation — It  has  tbe  character  that  befits  and  dtst  Inaulsbes  the  borne 
of  quality .  It  Is  auaranteed — and  sold  upon  a  full  year's  tree  trial . 

THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
COME-PACKT  BARGAINS 

TbLs  handsome  table  Is  Quarter-  r.  A 
Kawn  White  Oak,  with  rich.  deep,  jpamp  -w» 

natural  marklnas;  honestly  made, 
beautifully  finish^  to  your  order 
shipped  completely  stained — your 

choice  of  elabt  shades — hand  rub- ■III H  filH 

bed  polished.  Helaht,  30  Inches;  flUlB  IH 

top,  44x28  indies  :Teas  24  Inches  H^^M  ■■■ 

squue.  Two  drawers:  choice 
Old  Brass  or  Wood  Knobs.  It 

comes  to  you  In  four  sections,  ■  ■ 

packed  In  a  compact  crate,  shipped  ■  ■  ~ 

at  knock-down  rates  —  shlpplns  ■ 

weMbt  ISOIbs.  ■ 

With  a  screw-drivCT  and  Just  your  spare  time  you  have  a  table 
that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $25,001 

Our  Factory  Prico,  $11.75 

SEND  FOR  THIS  CATALOG  TODAY 

<>ar  adTsnM  1914  ia  ready  for  diatrftNition.  It  ia  the  moat  beaatiful  fur* 

nitsrc  bo^  aver  Rivvti  away — telU  all  tbe  <letaila— givee  yoa  a  choice  of  over  400 
piecw  lo  liviM.  dining  and  bcdtrooia  fnmltare — coior  plain  ahowiac  the  i  ■miiaita 
nniah  and  upbolatering— factory  piices.  Write  for  tiiia  beautifni  big  bo^  io<lay, 
it  la  free,  prepaid. 

CMMO-Pacfct  FurMltMTO  C*.,  IIOG  Fomwoog  Av,,  Tolo4o,  O. 


The  Kind  That  Lasts 
a  Life  Time 

tat  ttat  the  furniture  you  are  looking  for,  particularly 
•nra  it  means  an  unlimited  selection  of  the  world’s  best 
■arket  and  a  big  saving  in  dollars  and  cents? 

This  b  what  Quality  furniture  offers.  It  Is  sold  direct 
joyou  from  the  Quality  factory  at  the  wholesale 
tatory  price.  Send  for  our  new 

Arts  wd  Crafts  Furniture 

Free  Catalogue. 

All  tamiture  h  shipped  at  our  risk,  for  your  Save 

M'  approval  If  not  com^etely  sat-  (ha  Deakr’t 

l30ed  return  to  us.  - 

expeiwes. 


Write  for  this  QuaUty  Oita- 
ioctte  today ,  It  will  sat  e  you 
time  and  money. 

Qnality  Farniture  Co. 


(Formerly  Orand  Rapids 
Furniture  Mfg.  Co.) 


I  Ills  Qaahty  Buildins, 


Grand  Rapids.- Mich. 


F.E  TTI  M  G 
PEILIOD 
FE^LTURE 


Dr.  Jaeger’s  S.  W.  S.  Co.  s  Own  Stores 
New  York:  306  Fifth  Are.,  22  Maiden  Lane 
Brooklyn:  504FiikonSt.  Boston:  324  BoylatonSt. 
PtiBa.:  1516  Chestnut  St.  Oik^:  126  N.  State  St. 

Agmntt  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Ask 

your 

stationer 


Qsartcrcd 
Oak  is 
Any  Standard 
Fiauk 


S*i//ed 

Ayfrorae 


250 

styles 


'%ny  E»ter- 

.  brook's 

^  Falcon 

^  No.  048 

r  is  the  most  popular 

^  pen  in  the  world.  The 

standard  pen  for  general 
correspondence,  combining 
a  smooth,  medium  point  with 
large  ink-holding  capacity. 

IfVi/r  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Camden,  N.  J. 


terbroa 

Pens 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  vbiting  your  dealer. 
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5^  DIAMONDS  » 

For  over  36  years  the  bouse  of  JcMonWeilerASon  of  Boston 
ha^  been  one  of  tbe  leading  diamond  ImiMrilng  concerns  In 
America  selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  businem  Is 
done  direct  by  mall  witb  customers  at  direct  Importlnc 
prtcfsi!  Here  Is  a  diamond  offer— direct  to  you  by  niail 
— wbich  clearly  demonstrates  our  position  to  name  prices  on 
diamonds  that  should  surely  Interest  any  present  or  prospeo- 
— ^ —  tive  diamond  purchaser: — 

Tills  M  carat  genuine  dla> 
—  ■  a  niond  Is  of  great  biililancy  and 

lierfcctly  cut.  Mounted  In  TIN 
tuny  style  14k.  solid  gold  set- 
ting.  Money  refunded  U  your 
Jeweler  can  duplicate  #  ^ 

It  for  less  than  $86.  igZ  CT 
Our  price  direct  to  ■■  ■ 
you  by  mall  .  .  .  V  v 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
THIS 

BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  , 

ON  / 

HOW  TO  BUY  / 
DIAMONDS.  // 


This  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  /  *  Jff 

Tcils  bow  to  Judge,  select  aud  buy  jjf!  f/i 

diamonds.  Tells  how  they  mine.  j-  rju 

cut  and  market  diatnoods.  This  ///  ii  jj 

book,  showing  weights,  tires  and  //'  /// 

prices  ($10.  to  $10,000),  is  con-  ///  /// 

tidered  an  authority.  A  copy  ///  til 

will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE  Hj  // 

cm  receipt  of  your  name  and  i^*^  '  */  /  ^ 

address.  “^«iitn^  / 

Onr  too  pngc  WaUk  aaj 

Jtwebr  CataUf  aba  ataft  fraa  aa  rtoart.  Free* 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

3SS  Washln^on  Street.  Boston,  Me**. 

Ihainoiitl  lini>orters  since  1876 

Foreign  Agenciet^Aatwerp  Faria  Bnenoa  Ayraa 


ELDERLY  PEOPLE 
bnd  delicate  children  benefit  greatly  by 
the  strengthening  and  body-building 
virtues  of  Vinol  which  contains  in  con¬ 
centrated  form  all  the  medicinal  elements 
of  the  finest  cod  liver  oil  with  peptonate 
of  iron  added— Deliciously  palatable  and 
easily  digested  —  contains  no  oil— agrees 
with  everybody— children  love  it  Its 
superiority  as  a  tonic  reconstnictor  in 
cll  weak,  run-down  conditions  and  for 
chronic  coughs,  colds,  and  bronchitis  is 
guaranteed  by  over  5000  druggists. 

For  sale  by  one  drugidst  in  a  place. 
Look  for  the  Vinol  store  where  you  live 
Drial  sample  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
2<ent  stamp. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fordet  The 
and  Set 
The  Clock 


Because  the  Underfeed  successfully 
burns  cheaper  grades  of  hard  and  soft 
•  coal,  you  can  divide  your  heating  cost 
by  two  or  even  three.  Over  25,000  Under¬ 
feeds  in  use. 

PEoc  Williamson 
UnderfeedS^^ 

Produce  in  coldest  weather  more  heat, 
cleaner  heat  and  more  even  heat  than  ordi¬ 
nary  heaters.  Require  least  attention  in 
feeding,  regulating  and  cleaning.  Let  us 
prove  it.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  Book. 

WIIIIAMCAM  rn  3o«  w.  Fifth  St. 
PECK—  nlLLlAllldUri  tU.  Cincinnati,  o. 

Send  me  ITitjlorfAUMl  PanuMS  Book _ 

PRFR _  VAUm  miller  Mimnlf 


Name  of  ny  d— It- 
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W  Sweets  Jewels^' 

^  FOR  YOUR  SWEETHEART 

arc  an  cverlastiiin  token  of  love  and  affection.  They  will  keep  rosy^ 
tlie  memory  of  that  eventful  Christmas  or  other  occasion  Our  cata¬ 
logue  dc  luxe  contains  many  appropriate  suggestions,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  superior  grade  of  perfect  cut  B1  ue  White  Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry  and  Silverware  and  explains  how  they  can  be  obtained  on 


OUR  CREDIT  TERMS 
20  <  DOWN — 10^  MONTHLY 


You  enjoy  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.  Guarantee 
Ik  certihcate  given  with  each  diamond  Full  credit  allowed 
^  on  exchanges  Transactions  strictly  confidential, 

\  Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  No  9 

\  I  w  cu/ccT  s  rn  2  and  4  maiden  lane.  ^ 

i\.  L.  W  .  JWLLI  &  LU.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  X 


WILBURBUDS 


containing  MORE-THAN-A- 
POUND  of  these  dainty  morsels  of 
solid  vanilla  chocolate  —  deliciously 
flavored,  exquisitely  smooth  and 

Made  to  Melt  in  the  Mouth 


The  National  Chocolate  Confection 

If  your  confectioner  or  drugg:ist  is  “all  out,’’  we  will  send 
you  this  more-than-a-pound  box  for  a  dollar  or  a  large 
trial  box  for  a  quarter  with  the  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer. 


“Cooks’  Tours  Through  Wilburland,”  a  unique  booklet  of  60  delightful 
Cocoa  Recipes,  with  our  complete  catalogue,  free  to  every  purchaser. 


H.  0.  WILBUR  &  SONS,  Inc. 


229  North  3rd  St,  PHILADELPHIA 


u 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY 


Girele  Tours 


Enjoy  the  thrill  of  sunlight  and 
sparkling  southern  seas  in  a  five  day 
trip  on  the  luxuriously  appointed 

Soathern  Pacific  Steamships 

New  York  to  New  Orlcaas 

$40.00  one  way;  $70.00  round  trip; 
one  way  by  rail  if  you  wish;  including 
berth  and  meals  on  steamer. 

Going  We*t>  You  will  find  the  southern  route 
the  ideal  way  to  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California.  You  can  purchase 
round  trip  tickets  to  all  poinb — going  via  steamer, 
with  choice  of  route  returning. 

At  New  Orleans  you  board  die 

“SUNSET  LIMITED” 

.  Every  Day— No  Extra  Fare 

AS  S*M  f  ■■■aB  Train  Cvsariae  Navaakar  ISik 
Naw  Orlaaat  Laa  Aafabt  Saa  Fraadsca 

Rock  ballasted  roadbed,  oil  burning  locomotives, 
■  automatic  dectric  block  signals.  Through 


Wtitt  for  InJormaUon. 

L.  H.  NUTTING.  GenT  Pass.  Agt. 
Room  11 

366  Broadway  at  Franklin  St. 

New  York  City  i 

39  Broadway,  near  Rector  St.  M 
1158  Broadway  at  ^th  ^  ^ 


IN  CUT  GLASS;  in  rock  crys- 
1  tal;  and  in  engraved  crystal 
glass  —  nothing  but 
will  meet  your  wants. 

It  is  recognized  as  the  world’s 
best,  the  world  over. 

Look  for  the  name¬ 

plate  engraved  on  every  piece. 

A  Libbey  dealer  in  each  city. 

The  Libbey  Glass  G>.,  Toledo,  Oliio 
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WHY  REPLACE 
ROTTEN  WOOD 
WITH  WOOD 
THAT  WILL  ROT? 

When  you  repair  the  roof,  the  porch, 
the  bam,  the  fence,  or  anything  else, 

WHY,  OH,  WHY 

DON’T  YOU  INSIST  ON 


(CypRESS  Defies  All  ROT  INFLUENCES. 
Get  your  CYPRESS  (“and  no  substitutes !”) 
your  nearest  Lumber  Dealer, 
our  “All-round  Helps  Dept.”  TODAY. 
Ulus  your  plans — and  needs — and  we’ll  send 
J*i  at  once  the  Vol.  of  Cypress  Pocket  Library 
ttat  flu  your  case.  {FuU  o/’ Valuable  Pointers.) 

Cypreu  MIrs.  Assn.  *1^*  New  Orleans,  La. 


“THE  WOOD 
THAT  LASTS 


build 


Write  Quickly  for  VoL  18  of  the  famous 
Cyprees  Pocket  Library  with  complete  Speci¬ 
fications  and  Working  Plans  (that  you  can 
build from)of  this  $3.000CYPRESS  HOME. 

“  Build  of  Cypress  and  you  build  frKf  once. ’’ 


Sent  free  by  our  All-Round  Helps”  Manager. 

So.  Cypress  AUrs.  Assn.  New  Orleans,  Uu 


‘‘Stop!” 

The  burglar  knows  he's  far  outmatched 
when  he  looks  down  the  black  muzzle 
of  a  Savage. 

The  thought  of  its  ten  ready  shots  flashes 
over  him.  He  knows  that  even  a  woman 
points  it  straight  in  the  dark. 

The  woman  does  not  fear  the  Savage,  as  she 
fears  other  firearms,  because  she  can  see  and 
feel  when  this  Automatic  is  loaded  and  cocked. 
You  can’t  say  you  didn’t  know  the  Savage 
was  loaded. 

‘  Sh«>ots  one  shot  to  each  trigger  pull — fast 
or  slow — ^just  as  you  want  them. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  book  “If You  Hear 
a  Burglar.” 

SAVAGE 


Si)  AUTOMATIC 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CO  ,4311  Savage  Ave.,Utica,N.Y. 
Makers  of  the  Famous  Savage  22  Hi  Power 
and  other  Rifles  /  , 
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U  easier  to  carry  and  handle  than  an  ordinary  carpa 
sweeper — It  weighs  but  ten  pounds,  and  pocsma  j 
the  Mwer  and  advantages  of  larger  machines.  sHk- 
out  being  cumbersome — It  Is  a  perfect  and  conpieK 
renovat  Ing  plant — Itoyai  IWriawcy  and  Nw)^  baw 
•twyhss  been  demonstrated  In  thousands  of  hoMi 
You  should  have  It  demonstrated  In  your  hone 


Once  the  ROVAL  enters  a  home,  forever  ends  tkt 
enniial  or  semi-annual  task  of  house-cleaning— Tkt 


carpets  and  rugs  never  ^ve  to  be  sent  to  the  deais. 
Ten  minutes'  work  with  the  ROYAL,  and  tkt 
room  Is  clean,  not  only  where  the  eye  ram. 


tnnett  TTPewrriter  Cf>« 
■adwaj,  Kew  Tsrk 


Royal 

Ruction 

Cleaner 


Clear,  Restful  Vision 

demands  that  the  lenses  be 
held  in  the  precise  position 
that  gives  a  perfect  focus 
and  prevents  the  harmful 
effects  of  a  deflected  angle 
between  the  glass  and  eye. 


RrS'U 


do  this  so  constantly,  so  effectively  and 
yet  so  unobtrusively  that  the  wearer  gets 
the  utmost  benefit  from  his  glasses  and 
moreover  has  the  satisfaction  of  wearing 
the  trimmest,  most  becoming  mountings 
that  can  be  devised. 

Ask  your  optician  to  put  the  lenses  he 
furnishes  you  in  Fits-U  mountings. 

Our  new  booklet,  “Eyes  Ri^t,”  will 
interest  all  whose  eyes  need  glasses. 
Write  for  a  free  copy. 

American  Optical  Company 

Address  Dept.  A,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eye¬ 
glasses  and  lenses  in  the  world 
New  York  Chicago  San  FranciKO  London 
^  Look  for  this  mark  ^ 

OH  the  Bridge 


luierenting  boot  on  thta  new  houae-cletnlR 
necessity.  Let  us  have  your  dealer's  nsM, 
and  we  will  arranv  to  have  a  MTSL 
demonstrated  In  your  home. 

THE  P.  A.  GEIER  COMPANY 

•SIB St. Clair Avw..  Clevalaad.Olds 

MakersoftheCelebratedRoyaIRci 
Electric  Vibrators  and  Bair  Drycn. 


TER 


BRAND  NEW  TYPEWR 


ON  APPROVAL  -  'lv\. 


AGENTS  ^  ^JGHTER 

Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter. 
one  hand;  gives  an  instantaneous  light' 
time.  Noelectricity.nobattery.nowi  ' 
explosive;  does  awa\  with 
Li^ts  your  pipe,  cigar,  c 
gas  jet,  etc.  Dandy  thing 
end  of  your  chain.  Tre 
seller.  Write  quick  for  i 
terms  and  prices. 

N.  Brandt  Lighter  Co..  1 48  Duane  Sl„ 


AT  LAST 


A  Moderate  Price  Suction  Cleaner  That  WHI 
Last  a  Lifetime— Edtaier  to  Use  Than  a  Broo« 

This  cleaner,  being  of  recent  invention  hg, 
none  of  the  short-comings  of  any  other  cleaner- 
It  Im  all  the  good  points  of  every  other  a 
addition  to  numerous  advantages,  all  its  own 
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GENUINE 

Perfect  (ilt 


Direct  from  $ 
the  IMPORTER 


DIAMONDS 


r.5o 

PEP 

CARAT 


You  Can  Be  So  Well 


That  Your  Whole  Being  Vibrates  Health 


Write  to  me  Today, 


C^il  that  I  attribute  my  marvelous  success.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  read 
Siieoorts  from  my  pupils,  and  I  have  done  all  this  by  simply  studying  Nature’s 
luiidapt^  to  the  correction  of  each  individual  ditnculty.  If  vital  organs  or 
MW  centers  are  weak,  I  strengthen  them  so  that  each  organ  does  its  work. 

leant  to  help  every  woman  to  be  perfectly,  gloriously  well,  with  that  sweet, 
MMial  loveliness  which  health  and  a  wholesome,  graceful  body  give— a  cultured, 
SMiant  woman  with  a  definite  purpose,  full  of  the  health  and  vivacity  which 
Mb  you 

A  Better  Wife  A  Rested  Mother  A  More  Valued  Friend 

1  bring  each  pupil  to  symmetrical  proportions  and  I  teach  her  to  stand 
wllowrZtin  an  attitude  which  bespeaks  culture  and  refinement.  A  good  figure, 
gaodnlly  carried,  means  more  than  a  pretty  face.  I  want  to  give  you 


■  _  ,  ri  I  have  reduced  32,000 

IN  rkshT  •  wcunen.  One  pupil 

Cndt,  I  have  reduced  78  pounds  and  I 
MUyous  younger.  I  feel  so  well  I  want 


_  ,  “I  just  can’t  tell  you 

Too  Thin?  how  happy  I  am.  I 

■  .  I  .1  I  am  so  proud  of  my 

neck  and  arms  t  My  busts  are  rounded  out 
and  I  have  gained  28  pounds ;  it  has  come 

_ _ _  just  where  I  wanted  it  and  I  carry  myself 

'Vben  I  b^n  I  was  rheumatic  and  like  another  woman.” 
watted,  my  heart  was  weak  and  my  “My  old  dresses  look  stylish  on  me  now. 
dUl,  and  oh  dear,  I  am  ashamed  when  I  have  not  been  constipated  since  my 

giik  how  1  used  to  look!  I  never  second  lesson  and  I  had  taken  something 

mti  it  was  all  to  easy,  I  thought  I  for  years.  My  liver  seems  to  be  all  right 

I  had  to  be  fat.  I  feel  like  stopping  and  1  laven’t  a  bit  of  indigestion,  for  I 

n  fat  woman  I  see  and  telling  her  of  sleep  like  a  baby  and  my  nerves  are  so 
l"  rested.  I  feel  so  well  all  the  time.” 

71k  vkal  strength  gained  by  a  forceful  circulation  relieves  you  of  such  chronic  ailments  as 
Coostipatioii  Torpid  Liwer  Indigestion 

Rkenmatiem  Weaknesses  Dullness 

'_|gilabUitr  Nervousness  Sleeplessness 

'Srferings  in  Pregnancy  Catsirrli,  etc. 

Ussy  women  suffer  imcomplainingly  from  ailments  which  may  lead  to  graver  troubles 


SAe  is  the  recognized  authority  on  the  scientific 
woman.  She  personally  supervises  her  -work. 


IS  u  cottege  orea  woman, 
ef  the  health  and  figure  of 
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Perfect  Hospitality 

You  can’t  ofFer  your  guests  any¬ 
thing  more  delicate  or  tempting  for 
afternoon  tea,  with  ice  cream  or 
hot  chocolate  than  Sunshine  Clover 
Leaves. 

These  dainty  sugar  wafers  have 
that  same  purity  and  goodness  that 
characterize  all  of  the  , 


used  in  die  btfh,  on  die  handkerchief,  aher  motor. 
itig  w  traveling,  for  the  relief  of  headache,  ihe 
shaving— is  wonderfully  invigorating  and  refreshi^ 
A  boon  in  the  sick-room. 

4  ounce  batde  55c.  Other  net.  nUin  and  wicker,  85c.lo  t3. 

Sad  4c.  m  tUmpt  today  for  sample  bottle  to 
MliLHENS  ft  KROPFF,  Dept  E,  298  Broadway,  NewTwk 

U.  S.  Branch  o/  FERD  ML’LHENS.  No.  4711  Clockesnni, 
Colojfne,  o  /  R  Germany 

Moo  mofcoro  ottho  lomouo  "No.  4711”  WhHo  Rots 
aiyeorlno  Soop  anO  tho  Cou  Uo  Colonoo  Bath  SaHt 


Stuff  BeautUil 
\  Bfrds. 


Ever  tasted  them?  Let  us  send  you  our 

FREE  Sanshine  ReveUtion  Box 

containine  Clover  Leaves  and  13  other  kinds  of 
temptioR  eoodies.  Your  name  and  address 
with  10  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  for  postage  and 
packing  bring  the  box  by  return  mail.  Please 
give  us  your  grocer's  name,  too. 

{20SE-\y^UES  ^SCUIT  (oMBftNT 
Bakmrt  of  Suiukinm  Bucuith 
639  Causeway  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


,  8iuO  and  ana 

\  all  kinds  of  birds,  snimala.  Mad 
game  beads:  make  rugs,  luBR 
Mount  your  own  speelmcii  at 
SL^Hnjn  make  money  preserving  (orolkn 
IWeM.Weweu  eiiilkaaaltaiiiaa 
Jr  KaA  qutekly.  Surcesa  guarastodt 
tu'>lo'i .  Write  today  toroaraa 
s^^dertul  FREE  book  “How  le  Ltaafe 
BBowot  Wrda  ard  Sidwiolo.  N.W,Bafetdd 
Taxldormy,  SOBS  1  . . I  HMg.. Omah. » 


Free  Trial  For  Xmai 

Motb- Proof 
Red  Cedar  Chest 
IS 

rit/AL 

f  APIedmont 
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We  bdieve  the  Hupmobile  to  be  the 
best  car  of  its  class  in  the  world;  and 
by  far  the  best  car  for  the  average 
hgietican  family. 

V9{^tlieve  it  to  be  the  best  for  the 
Itvage  American  family  because 
it  is  so  quick  and  so  inexpensive  in 
serving  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  that  family. 

We  believe  it  is  better  for  the  average 
American  family  because  of  its 
longer  life  and  the  lesser  cost  of 
ifljkeep— because  it  is  kept  more 
continuously  in  commission  by 
every  member  of  the  home  circle. 

kk  the  Youngsters !  —  Bless  their 
hearts,  they’re  all  for  the  Hup- 
aubile— because  it’s  smart  and 
tylish  and  swift,  and  so  simple  that 
even  they  could  drive  it  if  Dad  and 
Mother  would  permit. 

lAik  Dad  and  Mother— ask  every 
member  of  every  Hupmobile 
household.  See  if  it  isn’t  true  that 
Aey  hold  it  in  warm  affection.  See 
if  it  isn’t  true  that  every  Hupmo¬ 
bile  family  is  free  from  the  haunt¬ 
ing  fear  of  excessive  expense. 


Why  ihouUn*!  they  whirl  off  "to  ichool  in  a 
Hupmobile  on  Hvt  und  $lormy  days,  instead 
of  hrm)!  drenched  or  chilkd  by  exposure  to 
dangerous  and  inclement  conditions  f 


The  car  of  the  American  family? 

^  |8  Well,  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
Tuiei  families  say  so  and  they  ought 
THIS?  to  know. 

70 

BfHin* 

’Ss  “«PP  Motor  Car  Company,  1267  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


**32**  Touiins  Car  or  iioadiiter~$1050 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

In  Canada,  $1230  f.  o.  K  Windsor 

8PBCIFICAT10N8--Potir-eyMDdcr.  lone-stroke 
motor.  31-4x6 1-2  inches;  unit  power  plant.  Selective 
type  tnuismission.  slidine  rears.  Center  control. 
Fall  floatine  rear  axle.  lOS-Inch  wheel  base.  Tires. 
83x8  1-2.  Q.D.  Rear  shock  absorber.  Maeneto  cover. 

FQtnPMENT--Rain  vialon.  ventilatine  windshield; 
mohair  top  with  envelope;  Hupmobile  Jiffy  eortains; 
speedometer:  cocoa  mat  in  tonneau;  Prest-O-Utc;  mI 
lamps;  trimmings,  black  and  nickel. 

•*32**  Tourtnir  Car  or  Tmo-paanemcer 
Roadat4»r  with  Weatlnirhouse  two-uiilt 
electric  generator  and  starter:  electric 
ovcmlie  tlrea,  33x4  tnchcM;  de- 
iim».  extra  lim  and  tire 
har.  $1200  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
In  Canada,  $1380  f,  o.  h.  Windsor 


T'Ke  car'  of'  'Tlx^  Ancvei^icaxx.  Fanvilsr- 
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Less  Than  a  Cent  a  Cnp 


IF  you  are  not  already  a  user  of 
our  coffee,  permit  us  to  send 
you  a  trial  package.  Then  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  not 
only  better  and  purer,  but  that  it 
costs  less  per  cup  than  ordinary 
coffee,  as  it  makes  more  cups  to 
the  pound. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 

SEND  us  your  grocer’s  name  and 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  of 
Barrington  Hall,  enough  to 
make  six  cups  of  delicious  coffee,  and 
booklet,  “The  Evolution  of  Barring¬ 
ton  Hall.”  This  explains  the  three 
stages  of  progress  through  which 
this  famous  coffee  has  passed. 

At  first  Barrington  Hall  was  sold 
whole  or  ground  as  ordinary  coffee 
is  today,  then  steel-cut  with  the  bit¬ 
ter  chaff  removed,  and  finally  Baker- 
ized.  In  it  we  have  retained  the 
good  points  of  our  older  methods 


and  adopted  new  features  (explained 
in  booklet)  that  make  it  economy 
without  economizing.  A  luxury  not 
at  the  expense  of  health,  but  one  that 
is  an  aid  to  correct  living. 

Baker’s  Steel-Cut  Coffee 

Steel-Cut  Coffee  lacks  a  little  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  evenness  of  granulation 
when  compared  with  Baker-ized 
Barrington  Hall,  but  the  chaff  with 
its  objectionable  taste  is  removed 
from  it  also.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  so-called  cut  coffees  that  are 
offered  in  imitation  of  Baker-ized 
Coffee. 

Our  Coffee  is  for  sale  by  grocers  in 
all  cities  and  most  towns.  Write 
for  grocer  near  you  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  it. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 

110  Hudion  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

228  No.  Second  St.  Minneepolie.  Mina. 
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Select  the  Occupation 

in  which  to  Earn  More  Money 


Do  you  want  to  earn  more?  Do 
particular  line  of  work?  Do 
you  want  to  move  up  from  the 
“workers”  to  the  “thinkers”? 

Then  mark  the  coupon.  This  is  the  first 
step  toward  success,  and  costs  you  nothing — 
commits  you  to  nothing — places  you  under 
no  obligation. 

It  simply  means  that  you  would  like  to 
know  how  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  raised  thousands  to  higher 
positions. 

That  you  would  like  to  know  how  it  can 
train  you  in  your  spare  time,  easily  and 
surely,  no  matter  what  your  schooling,  your 
age,  or  your  position — how  it  gives  you  in  a 
simple  understandable  way,  the  knowledge 
that  will  qualify  you  for  a  position  as  expert 
in  your  chosen  line  of  work. 

Every  month  over  400  men 
voluntarily  report  increases  in 
salary  and  advancement  in 
position  due  to  1.  C.  S.  training. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  and  receive 
details  as  to  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you 
advance  in  the  work  of  your  own  selection. 


you  want  to  be  an  expert  in  some 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1269  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
J  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  1  mark  X« 


Saleamanahip 
Electrical  Enalncer 
Elec.  Uffhtlna  Supt. 
Eleetrle  Car  Raaelag 
Electric  W I  reman 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

BulldlnaContractor 
Arahitaeural  Drmftswaa 
Straataral  Engineer 
fenereu  Censtmetien 
Meehan.  Engineer 
■eekanleal  Draftsasan 
Refrigeratien  Engineer 
Civil  En^neer 
Surveyor 
Mina  Snperintendent 

Metal  Minins 

Lisawtlee  Eireann  h  Eng. 
Stationary  Enalneer 
Textile  Hnnnfnetnring 
Gas  EnslDM 


Present  Employer . 


Civil  Serrlce 
Railway  MaU  Clerk 

Bookkeeping 

RUaograptyaTypf  wHtlag 
Window  Trimming 
Show  C^rd  Writing 
Isetterlng  h  Htga  Falatlag 
Advertising 
Ceaaereial  lllnatrsting 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Antawebile  Ranning 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Gnsd  English  fnr  Efsry  One 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 
PlnniMng  k  Siena  Fitting 
Skeet  Metal  Wsrker 
Havigntlea  Spanish 

langnngea  Frenrh 

Cheakt  Seraan 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


A  tempting  dessert 
confection,  loved  by 
all  who  have  ever 
tasted  them.  Suit¬ 
able  for  every  occa¬ 
sion  where  a  dessert 
sweet  is  desired.  In 
ten-cent  tins ;  also 
in  twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 

Another  charming  confec¬ 
tion — a  filled  sugar  wafer 
with  a  bountiful  center  of 
rich,  smooth  cream. 


rtSTINO 

An  ever-popular  delight 
An  almond-shaped  dessert 
confection  with  a  kernel  of 
almond-flavored  cream. 


CHOCOLATI.  TOKENS 

Still  another  example  of  the 
perfect  dessert  confection. 
Lnchanting  wafers  with  a 
most  delightful  creamy  fill¬ 
ing — entirely  covered  by 
the  richest  of  sweet  choc¬ 
olate. 


NATIONAL  biscuit 
COMPANY 
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Kitty,  you  can’t  resist  rubbing 
against  ^at  beautiful  pure  white 
Vitralite  finish!  Its  delightful 
smoothness  just  makes  you  want  to  touch 
it  to  see  if  it’ s  real. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  Vitralite,  the  Long-Lije  White  Enamel 
—  a  lasting  and  water-proof  finish  on  all  wood, 
metal  or  plaster  surfaces,  inside  or  outside. 

End  your  floor  troubles  with  “61”  Floor 
Varnish.  Water-proof,  heel-proof  and  mar- 
proof.  Test  it  yourself  with 
Free  Sample  Panel 

fnitbed  with  "SI.**  Hit  it  with  a  hammer  —  joa  mar  dent  the 
wood  but  the  raroub  won’t  crack. 

Pratt  a  Lambert  Varnirb  Prodncti  are  lued  br  painten,  specified 
br  architectf.  and  told  br  paint  and  hardware  dealerr  everywhere. 

AddrraaaBiaaaiiMatoPratt&Larakari-lBC..  t3  TaaawaadaSt., 
BaiUa,  M.  T.  la  Canada,  3S  Ceartwrifkl  Bridgakarg,  OaL 


'FLOOR  YARN  SH 
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Special  Note 


\Ve  advise  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misunder- 


Barrrtt 

#•  Spcci&atkA 

^  Roofs  on  pUnl  of  th* 
W  •  Automatic  Sprinkier  Co,, 

Yountstoirn.Ohio 

Walker  A  Weeks.  Architects  ' 

John  R.  Squire.  Roofer 
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There  are  tizes  and  tppee  of  Edison  Mazda  Lamps  for  every  lighting  need 


TwingfiTwoilc  has  daylight  efficiency 
in  offices  using  Edison  Mazda  Lamps 

ONE  of  the  great  spectacles  of  modern  life  derful  G-E  discovery  and  application  of  du 
is  to  be  observed  in  any  great  center  of  tungsten  have  produced  a  lamp  that  shin 


is  to  be  observed  in  any  great  center  of 
business asthe  sun  goesdown— when  electricity, 
like  some  storied  magician,  touches  with  the 
finger  of  light  one  window  after  another  until 
myriad  glowing  windows  spangle  the  scene. 

Whether  the  twilight  is  that  of  the  closing 
workingday,orthe  permanent  twilight  of  inner 
rooms,  rooms  deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  towered 
dty,  the  Edison  Mazda  Lamp  becomes  the 
Beacon  of  Business. 

The  M  azda  is  the  result  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  G>mpany’s  long  research  and  experiment, 
and  step-by-step  improvement  in  electric  lighting 

Ih  Triumph  of  the  Mazda  Lamp 

The  Mazda  Lamp,  embodying  the  fjme 
best  electrical  thought  of  the  old  and  U&s 
new  worlds,  has  established  a  new  ' 
standard  of  electric  lighting.  The  won¬ 


derful  G-E  discovery  and  application  of  ductile 
tungsten  have  produced  a  lamp  that  shines  in 
the  forefront  of  the  world’s  electrical  conquest. 
To  hold  it  there  in  the  forefront,  G-E  labora¬ 
tories  are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  best 
thought  of  Europe  with  the  aim  of  giving  to 
Mazda  the  benefit  of  every  possible  advance. 

Why  Mazda  Cuts  Cost 
The  Edison  Mazda  Lamp  not  only  rivals 
the  sun,  but  it  rivals  the  lamps  in  ordinary  use 
with  one-third  the  electricity  they  use,  or  gives 
three  times  the  light  with  the  same  current. 
Thus  the  value  of  the  Mazda  Lamp  is  not 
only  in  its  superior  quality  of  light,  but 

^ in  the  economy  effected.  Using  Holo- 
phane  Reflectors  further  increases  the 
amount  of  useful  light  from  each  lamp. 

Ask  your  lighting  company  or  the 
nearest  agent  for  Edison  Mazda  Lamps. 


EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Ctwrel  Sales  Office,  Harrison.  N.J.  ,  Agencies  Eveiywhete 


Kindly  mention  Everj’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Shop  Comfortably 
In  Your  Easy  Chair 

When  the  catalof  comet,  tit 
down  acMler  your  avaninc  lamp 
and  learn  tbe  wonderful  tatitfac* 
tk>n  ot  doinc  your  Chrittmaa 
shopping  in  your  own  tittinf 
room. 

What  will  you  firMl?  You  will 
ftnd  a  ran^  of  choice  aoeb  at 
perhapa  not  three  ttorea  in  the 
Country  can  five.  You  will  And 
quaint  arkd  unusual  fifts  that  no 
store  oilers.  You  wilt  find  a  hifb 
quality  ot  wares  joined  to  a  mod* 
tratetteas  of  pri^  that  will  aor« 
priae  you.  You  will  find  in  hatf 
an  hour  the  appropriate  fift  for 
everybody  on  your  Christmas 
list,  and  then  on#  order  and  one 
remittance  will  do  the  rest. 

You  cannot  loae,  since  wa 
Coarantaa  perfect  satisfaction  — 
uncondi tjomotly.  Whan  you 
bava  once  axparieitced  the  ad* 
vantacaa  of  this  plan  of  fift* 
buyinf,  its  ssvinf  of  exertion,  tta 
economy,  hs  richness  in  unusual 
fifta,  the  pleasure  which  your 
Cifts  bftef'-'you  will  never  five 
it  npf 

A  postal  request  will  brinf  you 
tba  catalof,  and  put  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  a  Christmas  fift  service 
that  win  make  you  wonder  why 
you  didn't  use  it  years  afo. 

We  prepay  dielivery  charfea 
on  averytbinf.  As  an  expert* 
ment,  order  one  of  the  artklea  on 
this  paf%  note  its  quality  and 
dainty  packinf.  sikI  then  dedda 
lor  yoorself  which  method  is  best. 

Duuel  Low  &  Co. 
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A  good  windup  for  any  day 

rOR  that  broken  shoe-  before  dinner,  that  hit 
^  string,  that  rebellious  with  her^  with  the  kids, 
necktie  and  that  blocked  and  — that  smile  from 
street  car  line  the  cook 


For  that  flying  start  on 
Monday  morning’s  mail 
and  that  all-cleaned-up 
feeling  on  Saturday  noon 

^For  that  early  ride 
Iwck  home,  that  change 


Big  Ben — the  best  wind-up  for 
any  day  —  two  splendid  clocks  in 
one.  A  rousing  good  alarm  to  get 
up  with,  a  rattling  good  reminder 
for  the  down-town  desk. 

Seven  inches  tall — easy  to  wind,  easy  to 
read  and  pleasing  to  hear. — $2.50  anywhere 
in  the  States — $3.00  anywhere  in  Canada. 
Made  in  La  Salle,  Illinois,  by  IVestclox. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


■^j?*y^ElXT  to  victory  itself  there  is  nothing  that  makes  a  tired  but 

I  happy  athlete  forget  the  hud  knocks  of  the  game  so  readily 

A- _ ^  B _ I _ _ _ c _ 


as  a  bath  with  Ivory  Soap. 

Just  after  the  final  scrimmage,  when  ^e  nerves  quiver,  the  muscles  ache 
and  the  skin  feels  raw  and  sore,  it  is  then  that  one  fully  appreciates  the 
superior  qualities  of  Ivory  Soap  ruid  realizes  why  it  is  so  satisfactory  for 
the  everyday  toilet  of  everybody.  It  lathers  so  freely  that  it  is  easy  to 
cover  the  body  with  a  thick,  copious,  bubbling,  snow-white  suds. 

As  it  enters  the  pores  it  cleanses  without  a  sign  of  smart,  bum  or  irrita¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  Ivory's  freedom  from  alkali  and  the  fact  that  it  is  made 
only  from  the  highest  grade  of  materials. 

Tlien  it  rinses  so  easily  that  the  final  shower  quickly  removes  every 
particle  of  the  soap.  With  it  comes  the  dirt,  perspiration  and  fatigue  leav¬ 
ing  in  their  stead  a  delightful  cleanliness  which  refreshes  and  exhilarates. 


IVORY  SOAP 


The  Superior 
and  Uniform  Quality  of 
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COMFORTS 


— and  their  reasonable  prices— make  you  keep  on  buying 
them  year  after  year. 

The  size  of  our  present  factory  shows  the  vast  number 
of  homes  into  which  Colgate  brings  added  comfort.  The 
century  of  experience  guarantees  complete  satisfaction. 

Safe  to  use  because  we  have  put  into  them  only  the 
best  materials  and  kept  out  oi  them  every  harmful  ingredient. 

Convenient  to  use  because  we  have  studied  to  make 
the  little  details  of  package  meet  your  daily  requirements — e.g. , 
Ribbon  Dental  Oeam  cannot  roll  otf  the  brush.  Talc  Powder 
has  the  six-hole  sifter-top,  etc. 

Pleasing  to  use  because  we  have  given  to  each  article 
the  attracbve  appearance  that  makes  it  an  ornament  to  your 
toilet  table  or  washstand. 

You  can  use  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  Colgate  Comforts. 
If  your  home  knows  but  one,  you  are  misring  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  wide  Colgate  Variety,  including  Toilet  Soaps, 
Dentifrices,  Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters,  Shaving  Soaps, 
Cold  Cream,  Sachet  and  Talc  Powders. 

A  home  with  but  one  Colgate 
Comfort  IS  like  a  garden  with  . 

Cstfare^eoa^tMarcMs# 


How  many  Colgate  Comforts 
are  in  your  Home  ? 


